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Any one who thinks he knows what 
the British soldier has to undergo, 
solely from what he sees in our regi- 
ments of life-guards, foot-guards, and 
cavalry at home, is sure to fall into 
error; and yet no disparagement to 
them either, for on actual service 
none are better—no troops of conti- 
nental Europe can be found to cope 
with them. But in these piping, and 
pipe-claying, times of peace, they are 
entertained, very properly, as much for 
pageantry as for use ; they are a bril- 
liant auxiliary to state pomp —they 
are a national ornament — themselves, 
their arms, their horses, form a spec- 
tacle of solid grandeur, of which Eng- 
land may well be proud ; and as such 
they are noble adjuncts to a great court. 
But they are not subject to the wear 
and tear of colonial service; I shall, 
therefore, put them aside from my pre- 
sent purpose, which is to bring under 
consideration the bulk of the army, 
viz. the infantry of the line. 

Did the British islands comprise the 
whole territory which England is bound 
to defend, the question of a standing 
army would be reduced to a very sim- 
ple one ; and militia, with occasional 
training, would be fully adequate for 
all military purposes. Even the regu- 
lar and constitutional disturbances of 
the effervescing spirits of the Emerald 
Isle might be kept within wholesome 
bounds by a force so very small, that 
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CONSIDERED BY ENSIGN 0’ DONOGHUE. 


Mr. Hume’s public soul, undisturbed 
by army estimates, might flee away 
and be at rest. But while her fingers 
stretch over each quarter of the globe, 
she will find that armed troops alone 
will prevent other powers wrenching 
her possessions from her grasp. In 
the midst of the profoundest peace, 
if she will preserve her colonies, she 
must be prepared for war. Her ge- 
neral commerce she may protect with 
her fleets—a navy she can never be 
without; but her foreign possessions 
must be held by her troops. Let her 
reduce her standing army—then give 
up her colonies. Let her sever the 
connexion between the colonies and 
the mother country—then cease to 
maintain a standing army. This seems 
so clear, so commonplace, that it were 
scarce worth insisting on, except to 
establish, as a corollary, that, ignorant 
of colonial localities, dependencies, 
and interests, it is impossible to say 
what should, or should not, be the 
amount, the pay, or the nature of the 
troops by which those colonies are to 
be retained. 

Now, let any one observe, in general 
society, how seldom colonial politics 
form the subject-matter of conversa- 
tion ; and if, by accident, some sailor, 
or soldier, or merchant, who, through 
professional circumstances, may have 
been thrown in the way of acquiring 
information thereon, should introduce 
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such topics after the ladies have gone 
to the drawing-room, it is surprising 
to find other gentlemen—-country gen- 
tlemen, especially—-so utterly indif- 
ferent to, and, consequently, so curi- 
ously ignorant upon, all such matters ; 
though they clearly comprehend and 
logically discuss railroads and poor- 
laws, tithes, taxes, and treadmills, 
corporations and corn-laws, and every 
other matter that affects their own im- 
mediate and particular interests. Even 
in the House of Commons, how large 
is the majority of members who con- 
fine their attention solely to home 
affairs—how short a time is ever 
occupied in colonial matters. The 
very heads of the colonial and foreign 
departments seem to be placed there, 
not because they are supposed to know 
much of what they ostensibly regulate, 
but because they are considered by 
their ministerial coadjutors indispens- 
able to the general carrying through 
of government measures. Nay, even 
in electing a member to serve in par- 
liament, one never hears a question 
touching foreign policy of any kind 
put to a candidate. And yet each 
and all deem themselves more than 
competent to pass sound judgment on 
every point connected with a soldier, 
so much of whose military existence is 
spent in—to them —a ¢erra incognita. 

The present standing army consists of 

3 regiments of household cavalry, 

23 regiments of cavalry, 

7 battalions of foot guards ; which 
make a very fine show, but, with the 
exception of four cavalry regiments in 
India, take no colonial service. 

The infantry of the line consists of 

6 battalions in England ; 

20 .. Ireland ; 
20 .. India; 

9 .. North America; 

17 .. Gibraltar and the Mediter- 
ranean. 
16 .. West Indies and St. Helena; 

3 .. Australasia ; 

5 .. Mauritius ; 

3 .. Cape of Good Hope ; 


4 .. Ceylon. 


103 battalions in all (exclusive of ar- 
tillery, staff corps, and sappers), subject 
to all services ; “* of which those em- 
ployed in India have not been relieved 
under a period of from eighteen to 
twenty years. Those employed in our 
other possessions ought to be relieved 
once in every ten years ; but it has not 
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been found practicable to carry that 
intention completely into effect; and, 
at this moment, there are regiments 
serving abroad whose service is from 
ten to twelve years ; and the regiments 
who must relieve those, or a part of 
those, in the course of this year, have 
not been at home four years, after a 
service abroad, all of them of ten, and 
many of them above twenty years; 
and of those regiments that are first in 
turn to go, some of them, who have not 
been four years at home, have been 
employed in India above twenty years ; 
and, go where they may, they must 
serve ten years abroad. Consequently, 
there will be a period of thirty-four 
years of the service of those regiments, 
only four of which have been at home; 
and of those four years at home, it hap- 
pens in some cases that not one regi- 
ment sets its foot upon the English soil 
atall. For example, there is a regi- 
ment just disembarked in Ireland from 
the Mediterranean, which probably will 
be called upon for foreign service again, 
without any chance of its being in Eng- 
land. In fact, ifa person enlists in the 
British army, he must look forward to 
three-fourths of his time, in all proba- 
bility, being spent in foreign climates.” 
So says Sir Willoughby Gordon, quar- 
termaster-general to the forces, in whose 
department the movements of regiments 
are directed. And these facts must be 
known, and steadily kept in view, by 
any one who wishes to comprehend 
thoroughly the working of our military 
system. 

Though the advocates for the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment in the army 
have failed in their humane attempts to 
subvert, utterly, the discipline essential 
to its existence, yet the members of the 
service generally may thank them fora 
benefit which they have unintentionally 
conferred, viz. that of causing its actual 
state to be better known to the com- 
munity at large, through the evidence 
adduced before his majesty’s commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the system of 
military punishments, which has been 
copied into many of the newspapers ; 
and for thus disproving the assertions 
which have been frequently made, and 
often believed, that the officer loved 
the sight of blood more on the scourge 
than on the bayonet, and that soldier 
and slave were neatly synonimous 
terms. It was in vain that members 
of the profession denied what was as- 
serted, and challenged inquiry; most 
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perversely and dogmatically was it in- 
sisted on that the soldier must be 
emancipated, and the tyranny of the 
officer controlled. But the testimony 
which has been made public will now, 
possibly, set the question to rest for a 
year or two, when a fresh set of patriots 
may be equally cunning with their pre- 
decessors in the discovery of mares’ 
nests. At present, however, the service 
has benefited by having much of its 
interior detail made known; and there 
can be scarce a doubt that that publicity 
will make it more popular that it has 
been hitherto. 

Along with much unimportant mat- 
ter (except to purely professional men), 
the Report contains a great deal to in- 
terest the general reader. To the pri- 
vate soldier it especially directs atten- 
tion—such, indeed, were the instruc- 
tions to the commissioners ; but, to have 
made it complete, they should have 
been further instructed to inquire ge- 
nerally into the military system, in the 


higher as well as the lower grades of 


the service. The report of the com- 
mittee upon the state of the army, 
which sat about three years ago, was 
incomplete without the evidence which 
has now appeared ; and the present 
Report seems defective unaccompanied 
by the preceding one. In the existing 
machinery of things, a publication three 
years old is as much forgotten as one 
of thirty. What was told then is now 
unknown ; but had its substance been 
embodied in this, the country would 
have had a clear knowledge of that 
army which costs it so much money. 
The usual career of soldiers, from their 
enlisting onwards, is fully shewn, and 
the class from which they spring is 
evident enough ; but there is little or 
nothing said of the habits of the officers 
—of their fitness, in short, tocommand ; 
and this most important subject might, 
with but little extra trouble to the com- 
missioners, have been fully treated by 
referring to the evidence, chiefly of 
general officers, which was given to the 
committee I have mentioned. Now, 
considering the service that our private 
soldiers have to perform, and the eco- 
nomical scale of remuneration which 
the necessity for reduced taxation com- 
pels every government, Tory, Whig, or 
Radical, to adopt, it is not possible to 
introduce as recruits a superior class 
of men to the present ; nor, while such 
men are to be disciplined, does it ap- 
pear that any material improvement 
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can be made in their treatment or 
condition. But though the soldier has 
been made a choice instrument by a 
wise system of training, there is great 
scope for improvement in the mode of 
making a good officer. Not that any 
one regiment in the service can be 
pointed out devoid of some good offi- 
cers; but these officers have become 
so rather in spite of, than in conse- 
quence of their early military educa- 
tion—or, more properly speaking, want 
of early military education. And this 
arises from two obvious causes,—the 
difficulty an individual finds in ob- 
taining military books, and the absence 
of all inducement to his becoming a 
more scientific soldier than his brother 
officers. 

See what an apprenticeship a mid- 
shipman has to serve, before he is eli- 
gible for further promotion ; and, even 
then, what an examination he has to 
pass before he gets it! Here every 
care is taken to make an efficient of- 
ficer, and the regulation-time of six 
years afloat is by no means too long to 
accomplish it. But six weeks is long 
enough to make an officer in a regi- 
ment of the line, for all that he is re- 
quired to know, or, indeed, all that he 
has the means of knowing ; and hence 
it is that the herd of mere parade- 
officers are such ciphers. What is an 
usual case? A lad of sixteen leaves 
school, with some knowledge of Latin, 
a smattering of Greek, a little French, 
a little geography, a little arithmetic, 
and a little— very little —inkling of 
mathematics ; he is a candidate for a 
commission in the line: between se- 
venteen and eighteen he gets it, and 
joins his regiment, if it is at home, or 
the reserve companies, if it is abroad. 
Now he dons his red coat and epau- 
lettes, and is, naturally enough, in ad- 
miration of his own smart appearance ; 
he masters the mysteries of the mazy 
drill, learns the standing orders of the 
regiment ; and, presto! thinks himself 
as great in arms as Alcibiades. He 
forgets what he learnt at school, and 
learns nothing in its place beyond the 
common every-day matters of messing, 
drilling, and quartering; and so he 
blunders on to the end of the chapter, 
with no conversation beyond “ Jackson 
of ours,” and “Thompson of yours”— 
no erudition beyond what he has culled 
from a newspaper, an army list, an 
almanac, or a sporting magazine—no 
knowledge, out of his treadmill duties, 
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unconnected with the points of a horse, 
the breed of a dog, or the flavour of 
port-wine, yet satisfied with his mental 
minimum ; — one, in fine, who has not 
**a soul above his buttons.” On an- 
other hand, an intelligent, better edu- 
cated, accomplished lad, zealous and 
active, capable of continued applica- 
tion, and determined to be every inch 
a soldier, is gazetted to an ensigncy, 
and joins as did the other. His drills 
are mastered ; all the manceuvres are 
at his fingers’ ends; he knows every 
mau under his command by name, 
character, and disposition; he can 
give you page and date for every regu- 
lation; he has an eye for distances 
that no inequality of ground can de- 
ceive ; and he finds that the sergeant- 
major of his battalion is quite his 
equal. Well, he wants to surpass the 
sergeant-major ; he wishes to study 
the military art beyond its threshold, 
and he casts about for something to 
teach him how war should be carried 
on upon a grand scale. He tries to 
discover how cities are fortified, and 
outposts made tenable with inferior 
forces ; and he is met by the fact, that 
there is not a single work on permanent 
fortification in the country written by 
an Englishman. It is true that Muller, 
a German, and Landman, a French- 
man, have written books on permanent 
fortification in English, neither of which 
are worth a straw, without the further 
assistance of an instructor who knows 
more of the art than they can teach ; 
and there is a work on field-fortifica- 
tion, by Captain Macawley of the 
Engineers, with a notice on military 
reconnaissance, by Lieutenant O’Brien 
of the Staff Corps, bound together 
in a portable volume, which, with 
the plates, form a work of undoubted 
merit; though these two officers do 
not seem to me to have gone suffi- 
ciently far with their subjects. Sir 
Howard Douglas’s book on military 
bridges is exceedingly clever; and 
a work entitled Les Instructions Se- 
crettes du Roi de Prusse, corrected by 
the celebrated Prince de Ligne, and 
published at Berlin in 1796, which 
has since been translated into English, 
contains a good deal of useful matter 
on outpost and picquet duties. But 
so few, and, except the above, so 
meagre are the attainable works on the 
various operations of war, that the as- 
pirant after military renown, in all 
probability, gives up his researches in 
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despair. Suppose, however, that he 
be conversant with the French lan- 
guage, which, now that the intercourse 
with France is great, is not unlikely, 
how is he — quartered, perhaps, in an 
out-country station in [reland—to pro- 
cure the professional books (of which 
there are several) in that language, to 
teach him what he wants to learn? or, 
even supposing that he has had the 
luck to form a library of the best au- 
thors on military science, I defy him 
to carry it about from one station to 
another, with any degree of comfort, 
while he is only allowed conveyance 
for 2 cwts. of baggage. Let us even 
so far stretch our faucy as to imagine, 
after all, that a combination of fortui- 
tous circumstances has enabled him to 
overcome all difficulties, and that he 
has fairly distanced the sergeant-major 
—that he has followed Jomini through 
all his campaigns — travelled with 
L’Allemand through his Opérations 
Secondaires de la Guerre—constructed 
a first, second, and third system of 
fortification with Vauban — improved 
upon them according to Cormon- 
taingne’s method—that he understands 
the principles of castramentation as 
well as Sir George Murray does—has 
been so far fortunate as to obtain a 
peep at the prize-essays in the Mémo- 
rial d’ Artillerie et des Ingénies — has 
traced field-works with Macawley, and 
has made military sketches with O'Brien 
—then, cui bono? He only knows 
more than his brother subalterns and 
the sergeant-major, without a_possi- 
bility of that knowledge forwarding 
him one jot in his profession, He 
may keep his talent safe in a napkin 
for all the promotion it will ever bring 
him. Ile may be quite an Archimedes, 
but if he have not two hundred and 
fifty pounds, over and above what his 
French books have cost him, to pay 
for a lieutenancy, he had better sell 
them to raise the wind, or he will find 
individuals of the “ great unidea’d” 
class purchasing over his head, while 
he continues a scientific ensign, with 
but five and threepence a-day, for 
many a year. 

Thus, where the difficulty of attain- 
ing knowledge in the higher branches 
of his profession is so great, and the 
time, trouble, and expense necessary 
to its acquirement, so unproductive in 
honours or rewards, can any one won- 
der if the young officer is generally 
mentally idle? or, if he cultivates his 
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understanding by a peculiar line of 
reading —for every man of the present 
day, whose mind has been early culti- 
vated, is fully aware that a certain regu- 
lar system of self-education is indispens- 
able to his continuing to hold a pro- 
minent position in society —is it asto- 
nishing that it should be any rather 
than a purely professional one? Co- 
lonel Arthur, who has been for the last 
twelve years governor of Van Diemen’s 
land (and, if I remember right, pre- 
viously governor of Honduras), gene- 
rally esteemed a sensible man, and an 
officer of experience, says, in his “ ge- 
neral observations” to the commis- 
sioners : 


“T have said, that education is essen- 
tial as well as moral character; and so 
it is. Look into the habits of almost 
every regiment in his majesty’s service ; 
how are they formed? Do men study 
at all after they get their commissions ? 
Very far from it: unless an officer is 
employed in the field, his days are passed 
in mental idleness — his ordinary duties 
are carried on instinctively —there is no 
intellectual exertion. To discuss fluently 
upon women, play, horses, and wine, 
is, with some excellent exceptions, the 
ordinary range of mess conversation. 
In these matters lies the education of 
young officers, generally speaking, after 
entering the service.” 


Now this statement of Col. Arthur's 
is, for the most part, true, though some 
of it is contrary to fact; insomuch as 
in several regiments, which I could 
name if called upon, the topics of con- 
versation at the mess are very fre- 
quently of a nature requiring a greater 
range of cultivated intellect for their 
discussion, than you will find at the 
tables of gentlemen in the same sphere 
of life; and I never yet met a corps 
in which there was not some one re- 
markably clever fellow, who could tell 
you more upon almost every subject 
than any one else. They do not, un- 
questionably, exercise their thoughts 
in the superior walks of their own pro- 
fession, for the reasons I have before 
adduced ; nor, with few exceptions, do 
I say that they delight much in home- 
politics, because they are almost uni- 
versally of one way of thinking on that 
head, being honest Tories — Conserva- 
tives, at any rate, and much more 
prone to obey orders than to question 
them: but in foreign and domestic 
literature, the fine arts, natural history, 
natural philosophy, the state of foreign 
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countries, with their productions, com- 
merce, laws, and manners, &c. &c., I 
have seen more knowledge displayed 
than, I think, I should have found 
elsewhere. In so closely packed a 
community as a regiment must neces- 
sarily be, some individual, who pos- 
sesses more force of character than his 
fellows, will invariably give the tone 
to the rest: he will set the fashion, 
and that fashion will change as other 
fashions change. I recollect the of- 
ficers of one corps, who nearly all be- 
came mineralogists. I remember an- 
Other, where not a word could be 
uttered, for full two months, without 
being followed by a pun: this was 
tiresome beyond belief. At one time, 
we were joined by a most metaphy- 
sical assistant-surgeon, who set all the 
youngsters by the ears about the nature 
of the soul: at another time, we had 
a young officer with us who sketched 
remarkably well; so several of us took 
pencils into our hands, which we had 
not touched since we left school: and I 
knew a regiment in India, where the 
mania, fora couple of years, was insect- 
hunting and bird-stuffing. But, un- 
fortunately, it is too true, that there is 
great waste of intellect among regi- 
mental officers, which, if only brought 
into use by a system of rewarding men 
of superior attainments, and making 
each undergo a certain examination in 
the scientific parts of the profession, 
regulated according to his rank, before 
obtaining a higher grade, we should 
rescue the body of British officers from 
the forced ennui of which they them- 
selves complain so much, and make 
them eminently fit for the arduous, 
complicated, and heavily responsible 
situations, which, from the nature of 
the service, they are occasionally called 
on to fill. 

A marked line of distinction might be 
easily drawn between the ignorant and 
well-informed man in the profession of 
arms, as well as in every other profes- 
sion, without interfering with the pre- 
sent system of purchasing rank, which 
obtains so much in our service. It 
might not answer, perhaps, at first, to 
promote every officer who has great 
scientific military knowledge, to the 
exclusion of those who have hitherto 
had no reason for studying in this 
course ; yet there would be no hard- 
ship in making the possession of a 
certain scientific knowledge a sine qud 
non to a recommendation for promo- 
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tion. But each should have oppor- 
tunity and means for making that 
knowledge perfect. It is no new dis- 
covery that intellects will rust as well 
as iron, if not put to use; few will 
dispute, that the man who is obliged 
to think —that is, vigorously apply the 
entire powers of his mind to any par- 
ticular subject, whatever it may be— 
will be better able to fathom any other 
subject, from the practised strength of 
his understanding, than he who never 
finds it incumbent upon him to think 
at all. Even every stupid man seems 
to have a bright particular spot in his 
brains, though, perhaps, so thickly 
covered by an adamantine upper-crust, 
that there it remains undiscovered, un- 
less some sledge-hammer process shi- 
vers the obtusity, and brings the bril- 
liancy in view. But the longer it lies 
hid, the more difficult it is to find it 
out; till at last time extinguishes its 
light, and such a man exits into the 
grave with his gem dimmed in his 
skull, where it has been as useless to 
its owner, and to the rest of the world, 
as the precious jewel in the toad’s 
head. 

The soldier in the ranks is a mere 
machine, and he is the more efficient 
for being so: the less he is able to 
criticise what he sees in a campaign 
the better, because what actually comes 
under his own knowledge can be only 
a trifling part of a whole; and from 
that part he cannot possibly judge, 
with any accuracy, ofthe several opera- 
tions— perhaps seemingly at variance 
with each other— which his general 
finds it necessary to combine to work 
out success. The mercurial French- 
man, who is more theoretically a tac- 
tician than the Englishman, and, from 
his national character, more given to 
criticising the plans of a campaign, is 
a good man in advance —none better ; 
where all seems prosperous, he is in- 
vincible ; but when his cause appears 
to fail, he desponds : he has sufficient 
military knowledge to discover readily 
enough when he is worsted, and the 
ery of * Sauve qui peut /”’ is a Gallicism 
too well understood throughout Europe 
to need translating into any continental 
language. In a retreat, he is the worst 
soldier that I know of—always except- 
ing the Spaniards and ‘* braves Belges,” 
who are notoriously the greatest pos- 
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sible cowards under every change of 
circumstances; while the British, who, 
even so far back as the time of our 
bluff King Harry VIII., had a cha- 
racter for being slow to find out that 
they were beaten, are unquestionably 
the best in the world. And this arises 
as much from their ignorance, which 
makes them dependent upon their 
officers’ judgment, as from their own 
solid, unflinching hardihood. 

But it is totally different with the 
man who has to put this machine in 
motion, and regulate its stops. The 
mightier its powers, the nicer should 
be his touch ; and no pains should be 
spared to make him master of his craft. 
Besides, the wish to employ military 
officers in civil situations is gaining 
ground, as they are universally ad- 
mitted to be men in whose perfect 
integrity and high tone of honour the 
most implicit confidence may be placed ; 
which is an additional reason for forcing 
an exercise of their talents, at an age 
when those talents are most susceptible 
of culture. 

There are few systems of any kind 
I think worth borrowing from our 
Gallic neighbours, particularly apper- 
taining unto military matters; because 
what may be all very applicable to 
Jack Frenchman, ten to one, does not 
suit the notions of John Bull: but 
here his plan is better than ours. [ 
find that when Marshal Ney* com- 
manded the camp at Montreuil-sur- 
Mer, in 1804, seeing the necessity of 
instructing the officers under his com- 
mand, he had a spacious room con- 
structed in the rear of each regiment, 
which he designated the officers’ council- 
room. Here the officers of the respective 
corps, from the colonel to the youngest 
subaltern, were obliged to meet and 
study their profession together. Each 
officer was called upon to give an ex- 
planation of every manceuvre in which 
he had taken a share in battle, discuss 
its utility, advantages, &c. Ney would 
then briefly offer his own ideas, and 
argue each point familiarly with his 
comrades. The marshal himself regu- 
larly attended the council-room of 
every regiment in rotation, and gene- 
rally gave out subjects for study. It 
was in this view, and for this object, 
that he wrote a great many papers on 
tactics, but at the moment without any 


* See Introduction to Military Studies, by Marshal Ney, translated by 
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other motive than the laudable desire 
of instructing his officers, and making 
them conversant with his own evolu- 
tions: and he had the satisfaction to 
see that his labcur was not in vain; 
for Ney’s officers were confessedly the 
best instructed, the most ready and 
intelligent in the army. Not that [ 
think the marshal’s example in arguing 
familiarly with his comrades is to be 
followed, because, by so doing, he was 
likely to bring the wits of the maréchal 
and the sous-lieutenant in collision ; 
nor would I counsel the establishment 
of such debating societies as these 
rooms for public discussion would 
create, because I am no advocate for 
aught that might tend to sap the dis- 
cipline of the army. But in the main 
point he was right. He had most in- 
defatigably studied his profession in 
theory, though he had risen from the 
ranks ; and, finding the advantage he 
derived therefrom, made the officers 
serving immediately under him do the 
same. 

At the present day, in France, a prize 
is yearly given for the best essay pro- 
duced upon a military subject by a 
military man. The prize essay is pub- 
lished by the government; and the 
collection of these essays is entitled, 
Mémorial d'Artillerie et des Ingénies ; 
though I do not beiieve it follows, as 
oue might suppose from the name, that 
the subject must exclusively belong to 
the artillery or the engineer depart- 
ments, but is left open to general com- 
petition. A copy of the Mémorial 
may be had, I understand, by any 
officer in the army, upon applying 
through the proper channels: it is not, 
however, for general publication ; and 
there is an order to prevent its being 
sent out of the country. Now this 
system, as pursued in the French ser- 
vice, is eminently productive of good, 
in more ways than one. First, there is 
a grand stimulus for the cultivation of 
talent; then, any new ideas which may 
be struck out, are turned to the ad- 
vantage of the country, instead of being 
lost; war, as a science, becomes the 
favourite topic of discourse among all 
military men; merit gets fair play 
versus interest and money; and, best 
of all, perhaps, in a national point of 
view, if a clever, intelligent fellow is 
wanted, there never can be any delay 
in selecting one from the crowd. Now, 
though I do not like the appearance of 
the French officers generally, particu- 
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larly those of the line, who are despe- 
rately dirty, and never wear shirts nor 
stockings, I believe—though I am en- 
tirely adverse to their system of making 
a way to commissions through the 
ranks, as applicable to us, this plan 
of the prize-essay is an excellent one, 
and I should rejoice to see it followed 
in our service. 

We have the United Service Journal, 
to be sure, as a sort of safety-valve ; 
but those papers upon military memoir 
and adventure which appear in this 
ably conducted periodical, though 


' mostly well written, are generally in- 


ferior to the nautical ones: and I fear 
our brothers of the blue-jacket occa- 
sionally smile at the vehement articles 
they find, at times, towards the end of 
a number, mingled with their own 
scientific matter; such as the clamours 
for promotion by captains and sub- 
alterns of long standing, who allege 
that they have nothing earthly to re- 
commend them but old age; or dis- 
cussions on the cut of a collar; or 
disputes whether all, or only three 
parts of the Connaught Rangers, were 
drunk at any specified time. 

There is no want of military men 
capable of writing, and writing well, 
on any subject; nay, they abound — 
we see proofs of it daily: but they 
certainly shine in almost every depart- 
ment of literature, rather than in the 
scientific branches of their own. 

Undoubtedly, there is a course of 
study pursued by commissioned offi- 
cers at the senior department of the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
which is exceedingly good. It con- 
sists of French, German, the higher 
branches of mathematics, fortifications, 
military-plan drawing and sketching, 
and surveying. Formerly it was at 
High Wycombe, under the superin- 
tendence of that distinguished officer, 
Sir Howard Douglas, now lord high- 
commissioner of the Ionian Isles; but 
was partially reduced and removed to 
Sandhurst in 1819: and when, in its 
day, it has sent into the field Sir 
George Murray, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
Sir Richard Jackson, Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, cum multis aliis, not alto- 
gether unknown to fame, its working 
may be said to succeed. To how 
many, however, does the number of 
students amount? Thirteen! Thirteen 
officers, out of the whole British army, 
are now studying their professions at 
the senior department of the Royal 
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Military College! Does it not sourd 
like a joke? After all, it is only sur- 
prising that there are so many. Is 
there any thing else, in the shape ofa 
school, to be met with in the service ? 
Yes, one! To his credit be it spoken, 
Major-general Sir James Douglas, 
commanding at Limerick, in addition 
to the sufficiently arduous duties which 
his station calls upon him to fulfil, 
gives a military lecture once a-week, 
at his own house, to all officers in the 
garrison except those on duty. Unlike 
Marshal Ney, he has them to break- 
fast with him: that over, they repair 
to a room expressly fitted up for the 
purpose, where the general has his 
maps and plans to illustrate the cam- 
paign about which he is going to 
speak. He then proceeds to e: lain 
how different mancuvres succeeded, 
and how others failed, marking each 
on the plan as he goes on; and, hav- 
ing traced the movements of the con- 
tending armies in detail, he shews the 
principles upon which each acted, and 
points out where they were true and 
where false. Now, Sir James Douglas 
has always proved himself to be a 
good working-officer ; he saw a great 
deal of service in the peninsula, and 
lost a leg at Toulouse, which to this 
day causes pain almost to stupefaction. 
He is no mere theorist, but a sound 
practical man ; and his thus stepping 
out of the beaten path of duty for the 
advantage of the officers under his 
command, in these latter days, when 
no one gets thanks for doing more 
than he is compelled to perform, shews 
how honestly desirous he feels of bene- 
fiting his country in that station which 
it has fallen to his lot to fill. Iam 
sure that I am correct, too, in my as- 
sertion, that Sir James Douglas is the 
only general or regimental command- 
ing-officer in his majesty’s service, who 
takes upon himself the performance of 
this most useful, but arduous, and, 
perhaps, occasionally thankless office. 

Now, if it is obvious that it would 
be most advisable to insure a complete 
military education to all officers, by 
beginning at once with the juniors — 
if it is evident that these officers, from 
their previous station in life, have suf- 
ficient ground-work of general learning, 
when first joining their regiments, to 
enable them to enter at once upon a 
scientific course of professional reading 
—what, then, becomes of the question 
of promoting non-commissioned officers 
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to commissions? If the daily use of 
the steel-pen, pencil, and surveying 
compass, be made as incumbent upon 
lads of from seventeen to twenty years 
of age as their attendance upon parade, 
what is to be done with men fifteen or 
twenty years older, who know nothing 
of the one or the other? Can they go 
to school at five-and-thirty or forty 
years old, and hope to receive new 
impressions as readily as if the mind 
was still in its plasticity of youth? 
Alfieri, it is true, only began to learn 
Greek at forty; but few possess the 
permeable brains of the Italian. His 
example, alas! will not guide us here. 

Mr. Hume, in p. 61 of the Report, 
recommends “that a proportion of 
one-third, a half, or two-thirds of the 
first commissions, as may be deter- 
mined on, should be granted to men 
who have gone through with credit 
the gradations of private, corporal, 
and non-commissioned officer; and 
that the strictest attention should be 
paid to merit alone.” 

Simply considered as an inducement 
for men of a more respectable class to 
enlist, his plan is by no means a bad 
one; and, were the boon in view much 
higher still, as well as present pay and 
allowances, still better worth the while 
of very respectable (i. e. monied) men 
pushing their sons into the army. But 
until Mr. Hume is prepared to increase 
the present, rather than the prospective, 
advantages of the private sentinel, by 
trebling or quadrupling his daily shil- 
ling (and the leopard might as well 
think of changing his spots, as Mr. 
Hume become liberal in £. s. d.), he 
will not succeed in creating a matériel 
from which men, placed in responsible 
command, should be drawn. If once, 
too, his system were begun, there 
would be difficulty and hardship in 
stopping it, supposing it did not an- 
swer the proposed end. But I object 
to its introduction in toto, because | 
cannot but see in it an effectual me- 
thod for insuring a constant supply of 
illiterate, unscientific officers. There 
may be reason for complaint now, ac- 
cording to Colonel Arthur; but there 
would be incalculably more then. In- 
crease the respectability of soldiers, by 
making the firelock a stepping-stone 
to something better. Promote them 
as police-officers, as overseers of pri- 
sons, as custom-house and excise- 
officers,— instead of admitting persons 
to situations in public departments 
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through individual patronage and fa- 
vour, take trustworthy men from the 
army,—in short, promote them to posts 
where they would be useful, and where 
the station and emolument would am- 
ply reward past services; but do not 
begin to give them regimental com- 
missions, with any ulterior view, unless 
the individuals are singularly worthy 
to hold them. 

The report of the commissioners is 
against the system ; nearly all the offi- 
cers who have been examined are 
against it: nay, I will venture to as- 
sert that all soldiers, however gladly 
they might look to a chance of promo- 
tion themselves, would prefer being 
commanded by men who have not 
risen from the ranks rather than by 
those who have. Exceptions, excel- 
lent exceptions, there are; but they 
are few, and only prove the rule. It 
occasionally happens that young men 
(and I could mention three or four who 
came under my own knowledge) of 
most respectable family and liberal 
education have had spirit enough to 
serve in the ranks for a time in hopes 
of getting commissions, and succeeded. 
It is an error to suppose that a feeling 
exists in the service against these peo- 


ple simply because they have been pri- 


vate soldiers. No. The feeling is 
against the vulgarity, the coarseness, 
the absence of refinement which cha- 
racterise those who have not been ac- 
customed to gentle society in their 
youth. The annoyance rests in being 
obliged to associate every day at dinner 
with a man whose manners are such as 
might be met with at one’s father’s se- 
cond table. No moral excellence in 
the promoted sergeant can make up for 
his barrack-room fashion of pushing 
in his opinion, unasked and uncalled 
for, on all subjects, whether au fait or 
not; of talking with his mouth full ; 
of spilling his soup over his neighbour's 
duck trousers ; of murdering the king’s 
English ; of shovelling peas down his 
throat with the end of his knife; of 
helping you to half-inch thick slices of 
ham ; of sprawling his elbows over the 
table; of scratching his head with his 
fork ; in one word —and that a coined 
one —of being guilty of all those Yan- 
keeisms which distinguish the lout 
from the gentleman. 

The commissioners, in the course of 
their inquiry, frequently asked, if those 
who were thus brought to the mess 
felt themselves comfortably situated 
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there, and could enter into the society 
of their brother officers agreeably to 
themselves; but they never thought of 
inquiring how very disgusting it might 
prove to those whom they were thrust 
amongst. Men in all situations look 
to their every-day comforts, particularly 
at meal-times ; and ifa man finds bis 
next neighbour at table behaves as 
gentlemen are in the habit of behaving, 
he is satisfied ; but if he is forced to 
encounter the annoyances I have men- 
tioned, and which, from the probable 
age and positive respectability of the 
annoying party, he is too delicate to 
notice, he must eat his dinner with 
loathing; he must wish the late ex- 
cellent non-commissioned officer on de- 
tachment, at least. Besides all this, a 
young officer’s greatest pleasure is de- 
rived from the family society of the 
town wherein he may be quartered ; 
and as he is solely admitted into such 
society on the strength of the character 
for gentlemanlike refinement which his 
grade is universally supposed to possess, 
because he is individually unknown, if 
a lout makes his appearance the grade 
loses caste; a most unfavourable im- 
pression is retained of all; the officers 
of his regiment are at once set down as 
ditto to the lout: one leavens the 
whole. The character thus obtained 
follows them ; and the man who would 
be an ornament to any society is ex- 
cluded from it in consequence of the 
brother to his father’s butler happening 
to be an intelligent sergeant-major. 

I have at this moment a friend in 
the army who had been at the junior 
department at Sandhurst, but unfortu- 
nately left it before completing the 
course of study necessary to securing 
him a commission. His parents were 
both dead, and his friends either could 
not, or would not, purchase one. He 
went to the Duke of York, then com- 
mander-in-chief, told his tale, and said 
he would serve in the ranks, pro- 
vided his royal highness would gazette 
him to an ensigncy (if he was recom- 
mended by the colonel of his regi- 
ment). The duke took him at his word. 
The lad, though nephew to an exalted 
and learned dignitary of the church, 
enlisted in the regiment where his 
grandfather had been a captain, and to 
which I at the time belonged. He 
joined us in India, conducted himself 
to the satisfaction of every one he came 
in contact with, was recommended for 
an ensigney in a twelvemonth to the 








































































































































































































































































































commander-in-chief at Calcutta, who 
appointed him to the first vacancy that 
offered : it was confirmed at home ; and, 
if I recollect right, those of our young- 
sters who had been his brother cadets 
at Sandhurst made him a present of his 
sword. We received him with open 
arms; and, when he was afterwards 
appointed to another regiment, we lost 
him with regret. Then, he was essen- 
tially a gentleman, though he did rise 
from the ranks. 

It would be cruel, indeed, to make 
a law that no non-commissioned officer 
should thus rise; but as a plan for 
general adoption, I must confess that 
I know of none more mischievous. 
This affection for inferior persons is 
the prevailing cant of the day, and, 
naturally enough, obtains most with 
those who may not stand affected by 
it. It is easy for people who are quite 
unconnected with the army, except 
having to legislate for it, to talk plau- 
sible nonsense about philanthropy, and 
so forth; but it behoves those who 
depend upon it for rank, distinction, 
employment, bread, to examine how 
matters exactly stand. I want to see 
the service improved as much as any 
no-flogging voter can. I should even 
like to see a certain intellectual ac- 
quirement, to be ascertained by a posi- 
tive test, made necessary to the attain- 
ment of a first commission; but I do 
not wish to see it clogged with men, 
whose educations have ended far short 
of where others begin. 

The recommendation coming from 
Mr. Hume and his cligue is just part 
and parcel of that bad democratic feel- 
ing which has been so carefully fostered 
among the unthinking classes of the 
community,—which has unsettled the 
minds of men who would have plodded 
on to their graves contented and happy, 
had they not been worried into thinking 
themselves aggrieved ; and which in 
this case seems to be—though one may 
charitably hope it is not—-chiefly in- 
sisted on for the purpose of sowing dis- 
content among the privates of the army, 
and creating disafiection for their ofti- 
cers, in order that the time may come 
when the present loyal soldier shall 
turn his bayonet against legitimate au- 
thority, instead of obeying and respect- 
ing it. A standing army is, m: ake the 
most of it, but a necessary evil, and is 
only least so when most firmly coerced. 
Short-sighted, wretched policy it is to 
weaken control over armed men; ab- 
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solute madness is it first to goad the 
tiger,.and then unmuzzle him; dri- 
velling infatuation to make any col- 
lective body sensible that it possesses 
unrestrained power, and hope it will 
not abuse it; miserable ignorance to 
be unaware that in troubled times a 
favourite leader at the head of his 
forces has always become Dictator, and 
then subverted his country’s liberties. 
This very system of raising officers from 
the ranks was the main lever that lifted 

Napoleon into his imperial seat. 

One boon I would grant to the de- 
serving non- -commissioned officer, as it 
is recommended in a letter to the com- 
missioners (Appendix, 127), by 
Major-General Sir John Wilson, com- 
manding in Ceylon. 


‘‘ The hope of reward is one of the 
strongest incentives to good conduct, 
and the army has, under Lord Hill, had 
ample proof that this principle has not 
been overlooked. It has seen that the 
door to preferment has been (as it will, 
no doubt, continue to be) from time to 
time thrown open to the deserving non- 
commissioned officer, who may thus aspire 
to the higher ranks of the profession. I 
would, therefore, in conformity to so just 
and encouraging a principle, recommend 
that sergeant-majors, having served a 
certain number of years, of which so 
many as sergeant-major, and whose mo- 
ral and military conduct shall have been 
unimpeachable, should be allowed to 
retire from the service with the rank 
and half-pay of ensign. Thus the old 
non-commissioned officer, whose time of 
life is an objection to his being promoted 
in the regiment, would then be enabled 
to look forward with pride and confidence 
to the just reward of his long and honour- 
able service. The trifling difference be- 
tween the pension of sergeant-major and 
the half-pay of ensign, and the compara- 
tive few to whom the boon would be due, 
would, I presume, preclude the possibi- 
lity of raising any reasonable objection 
to the adoption of a measure calculated 
to uphold the estimation, and to encou- 
rage the exertions of one of the most 
useful and important classes in his ma- 
jesty’s service.” 

Here is a wise, just, and humane 
regulation, recommended by an old 
soldier. What has been the system 
the following fact will shew. 

I was quartered in Fort St. George, 
Madras, in the spring of 1826, when 
the Burmese war closed, and the regi- 
ments which had been engaged in it 
returned to the continent of India. 
The sergeant-major of one of these 
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(the 89th) applied to be invalided, 
and appeared before a medical board 
at Madras for that purpose. He was 
asked how long he had been in the 
service! Thirty-three years. How 
long a non-commissioned officer ? 
Twenty - two. How long sergeant- 
major? Twelve (I think). What 
disease did he complain of? Oh, 
there was not so very much the matter 
with him, except that he had generally 
pains about his knees and shoulders, 
and sometimes they were pretty sharp ; 
but he wanted to go home to his na- 
tive place, and see if there was any 
one belonging to him alive there. 
Was he capable of performing his 
duty? Oh yes! he could still do 
some duty. And what will the reader 
suppose was the upshot of all this ? 
The board pronounced his claim inad- 
missible, as there was yet more work 
inhim! So thirty-three years’ service, 
a great part of which, too, under an 
Indian sun, wound up with the Bur- 
mese war (where the 89th bore a pro- 
minent part), was not sufficient work 
to get out of a man, who must have 
been always an efficient, trustworthy 
soldier, or he never could have held 
the responsible situation in which I 
saw him. What became of him after- 
wards [ do not know. 

In the Gazette of the 22d April, 
three sergeant-majors have been pro- 
moted to ensigncies,-—I suppose with 
the intention of allowing them to sell, 
thereby realizing 450/. I hope my 
supposition may prove correct, as it 
would be an excellent mode of remu- 
nerating these old soldiers for past ser- 
vices. ‘The observations I have made 
are chiefly applicable to infantry of the 
line. The ordnance corps of artillery 
and engineers, and the staff corps at- 
tached to the quartermaster-general’s 
department—- of which, by the way, as 
I happened to know a good deal of that 
scientific body in former times, I am 
sorry to find only one company in the 
army list-—are on a different footing 
entirely ; and I shall touch upon them 
when I take the Woolwich Academy 
and junior department of the military 
college at Sandhurst in hand, which I 
purpose doing at some future day. 

[have yet a few words to say about 
private soldiers, before I conclude my 
paper. 

After having perused attentively the 
5928 questions and answers, together 
with the ample appendix, which com- 
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pose the bulky volume of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report upon the system of 
military punishments, I find that all 
authorities agree in attributing almost 
every delinquency in the ranks, more 
or less, to the prevalent vice of drunk- 
enness ; and several propose remedies, 
the chief of which are, moral and reli- 
gious instruction by a clergyman ; fines 
for drunkenness, or stoppage of pay 
while absent from, or incapable of duty, 
through dissipation, on the principle 
that a labouring man receives no wages 
when he cannot earn them; and the 
establishment of regimental savings’ 
banks. 

Of the first there can be no question, 
and we may hope to see chaplains at- 
tached to corps for the benefit of both 
officers and men ; — they may be had 
cheap, from the lot of Irish curates 
who will be thrown out of bread by 
Lord Morpeth’s contemplated appro- 
priation-bill ; and the other two would 
have an excellent effect. But, with 
reference to the latter, I have seen no 
plan proposed that I think so good as 
my own, which is to combine them 
upon these principles :—1st, No work, 
no pay; 2d, The man who does the 
incapable man’s work, in addition to 
his own, should be remunerated at the 
incapable man’s expense; 3d, The 
best men, being least often absent, 
have most work; 4th, Most money is 
invariably laid by by the best men. 

Keeping these principles in view, 
my method is, first, to establish a 
savings’-bank in every regiment, on 
the system of savings’-banks in general. 
Secondly, every soldier found drunk 
to be fined five shillings, which is the 
fine a magistrate can inflict by the 
civil law for such an offence; in addi- 
tion to any other punishment that may 
be awarded. Thirdly, every day that 
he is away from his duty, whether 
through punishment or voluntary ab- 
sence, his pay to be stopped ; except 
just so much as will afford him bare 
subsistence. These fines and stop- 
pages then to form a fund, under the 
control of a committee of regimental 
officers, the commanding-officer at its 
head, instead of being credited to the 
public ; for the public has no right to 
the money, the work continuing to be 
done by others, who find an extra 
night on sentry and the guard-bed, or 
an extra horse to dress, any thing but 
pleasant. A case of absolute neces- 
sity, such as soldiers’ widows or or- 
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phans left destitute, occurring in the 
regiment, might be relieved from this 
fund; a small portion might go to the 
regimental school (though I have not 
quite made up my mind about this) ; 
and the residue be added half-yearly 
to the capital in the savings’-bank, to 
increase the dividends thereon. 

Should the commander-in-chief and 
secretary-at-war hit upon a better plan, 
I hope they will not adopt mine ; but 
when Lords Hill and Howick read 
this article, I think they may, faute de 
mieux, give it a trial. 

Since the appearance of the paper 
on “ Courts-Martial and the Cat-o’- 
nine-tails,” in our last month’s Num- 
ber, a new Mutiny Act and Articles of 
War have been issued to the army— 
or, rather, they were in process of 
being issued at the time of our publi- 
cation — which differ somewhat from 
the preceding ones. By these “ arti- 


cles,” the corporal punishment which 
a general court-martial can award is 
limited to 200 lashes; a district, or 
garrison court-martial, to 150 lashes ; 
and a regimental court-martial, to 100 
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lashes. This is just a sort of “ chip in 
porridge ”— a sop to stop the yelpers. 
But there is an excellent clause also 
introduced, which, I have no doubt, 
will materially tend to the improve- 
ment of the general discipline through- 
out the service ; which is — 


“* Any soldier who shall absent him- 
self without leave, for any period not 
exceeding five days, and who shall not 
account for the same to the satisfaction 
of the commanding-officer, may be de- 
prived of his pay for the day or days of 
such absence, by a direction to that 
effect by such commanding-ofhcer.”’ 


In conclusion, I beg to say, that if 
persons suppose it is the wish of offi- 
cers serving in his majesty’s army to 
suppress, or hold back, any informa- 
tion, of any description, that may throw 
light upon their profession, or imagine 
that there are “secrets of the prison- 
house,” which they are afraid will not 
bear the broad noonday glare, I say 
that they “ken neither the heart ofa 
soldier nor the honour of a gentleman.” 

J. U.S. Club, May Sth, 1836. 
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Cutting out Ashore. 


CUTTING-OUT ASHORE; 


OR, A BOLD STROKE DURING THE PEACE OF AMIENS. 


“« By Jove! he was a noble fellow, Johnson ; 
And though his name than Ajax or Achilles 
Sounds less harmonious, underneath the sun soon 
We shall not see his likeness.”—Byron. 


“ Nep Jervis, as I’m alive !” ex- 
claimed a tall, fine, and fashionably 
dressed young man, stopping short in 
front of me, as I was taking a regular 
quarter-deck walk up and down before 
the Mansion House, in London, lost in 
a deep reverie, and totally unobservant 
of the busy throngs of people hastily 
brushing by me; and at the same time 
holding out his hand, which I imme- 
diately shook most warmly, although I 
had not the slightest idea who the indi- 
vidual was, claiming so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with both my name and its 
owner. 

“ You have the advantage of me, 
though I ought to know that face too.” 

“‘T think so, indeed. You won’t 
cut me, I know, if I tell you who and 
what I am, though others have,” he 
added, after aslight pause, and a shade 
of care passed suddenly athwart his 
joyous, laughing countenance, which, 
although scarred by more than one 
sword-cut, and marked and bronzed 
evidently by constant exposure to the 
weather, was not in the slightest de- 
gree either aged or haggard, and plainly 
indicated that not many more than six 
and twenty summers’ suns could pos- 
sibly have shone upon its surface. 
“ James Wilson.” 

“ Wilson! I heard you were gone 
to the dogs long ago,” I exclaimed, 
before I could check myself, seizing 
his hand again, and almost wringing it 
off in my joy at meeting with him. 

“ Much obliged to those who told 
you so; but it has not quite come to 
that yet; and, if I may make free to 
say so, the cut of your jib is a good 
deal more like as if you were going that 
way. You look as seedy as if you 
had been up all night.” 

“ T have not been in bed, nor even 
asleep for three,” I interrupted. 

** And,” continued he again, “ inde- 
pendent of your face being drawn out 
as long as the maintop-bowline of a 
seventy-four, or that of a chap after a 
four-and-twenty hours’ losing spell at 
hazard, your hair is as gray as any 


badger’s, notwithstanding you’re my 
junior by a year.” 

“ Tfhard drinking and heavy anxiety 
will have any effect upon it,” I re- 
plied, * I only wonder I have any left 
at all.” 

“Can money help you?” inquired 
the kind-hearted fellow. “ Ifso, say 
the word, and a couple of thousand is 
at your service in a quarter less no 
time! for [run my last three cargoes 
without the loss of a ropeyarn; and, 
besides, I have got so d—d few 
friends, that I can afford to help any 
of them in a squall.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, for your 
kindness, all the same; but it’s not 
money that I want just now. I am 
going to play the fool once more in 
half an hour, and risk my life to punish 
a scoundrel, as soon as [ have cut my 
sister out of a madhouse, which I in- 
tend to take the liberty of doing before 
another twelve hours have gone by, if 
I get hung at Newgate for it. Have 
you a mind to help me?” 

“ Why, as to the first part of the bu- 
siness which you propose, I am a ready- 
made fool to any body’s liking,—so that 
game comes quite natural to me; as to 
the second, my life’s always at risk for 
the gain ofa few paltry hundreds ; and 
as to the third, I’d lend a hand to cut 
any woman out of hell, let alone your 
sister. But who ever put her there— 
in the madhouse, I mean ?” 

“ Step into my phaeton—” 

“ Phaeton !” 

It’s waiting hard by at the corner 
of Princes Street,” I continued, with- 
out regarding the interruption, “ and 
drive up with me to Offley’s, where 
we'll dine, and I’ll spin you the whole 
yarn as we go along. Take the ri- 
bands, Wilson, will you, as soon as we 
get in—my hand shakes so, I’m fit for 
nothing hardly now—and drive slowly, 
—for I must wait for my cousin, who 
will not be up in town till six, before 
I can do any thing more in this mat- 
ter, which is a sad one enough, God 
knows !” 
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“ Poor Jane! and is her mind a 
wreck too?” 

“ Wreck! No; as sound as yours 
or mine ; but here we are, so jump in, 
and you shall hear all about it. After 
leaving school I entered the wavy, 
where I soon found out that hard work 
was not easy, and being thrashed in 
the cockpit far from pleasant. After 
passing, I got made, and was appointed 
to the D a, which we contrived 
somehow or other to lose in the Medi- 
terranean ; and I was ashore in England 
again within a year, and then it was 
that Cather—she ” but here my 
voice faltered, and the words almost 
choked me. 

“ Skip all that,” struck in my com- 
panion, “‘ and come at once to where 
your sister is concerned; for raking 
up the past only serves to embitter 
the present.” 

“ After there was no hope,” I con- 
tinued, unmindful of Wilson’s good 
advice, and following the train of my 
thoughts, which were taking rather a 
wide circuit at that moment, * I took 
to drinking, like a cursed fool, to 
drown my sorrows, which I did so 
effectually, that at one-and-twenty there 
were few young men in Surrey who 
could come up to me either in strength 
or quantity of liquor. One day I had 
been dining at Sir A W 's, 
where there was a sporting dinner, 
and where, as usual, most of us drank 
till we could neither see nor sit, and 
slept the night (or rather the morning) 
out under the table as we fell. The 
next day, after a late breakfast of de- 
villed biscuits and raw brandy, Sir 
A and [I mounted our horses to 
ride over to Ashtead, where a _prize- 
fight was expected to come off that af- 
ternoon. Our way lay across Ewell 
and Banstead Downs, on which we 
had hardly arrived when one of the 
most tremendous thunder-storms that I 
ever remember to have seen outside 
the tropics arose in all its furious ma- 
jesty. We were just sober enough to 
sit in our saddles, and sufficiently in- 
toxicated to care for nothing ; and we 
gallopped on, laughing, singing, and 
hallooing, perfectly heedless of the 
pelting rain or the dangerous slipperi- 
ness of the ground,—continually fore- 
ing our frightened horses through large 
patches of prickly furze, till they were 
almost goaded into madness with the 
pain, and plunged about like a shark 
just after being hooked. ‘Oh! would’nt 
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that last spin neatly through some poor 
beggar’s gizzard !’ exclaimed Sir A— 
(who, bad and vicious as he was, had 
found a fitting companion in myself), 
as a vivid flash of forked lightning en- 
tered the ground, apparently quite 
close to the heads of our horses, who 
reared up in the air, and wheeled round 
and round in spite of either whip or 
spur, while a roar of thunder sufficiently 
awful in itself to have sobered any or- 
dinary drunkards rolled and cracked 
right above us. ‘ A brace of guineas 
to a dollar that it has,—for I hear 
some piping near that hedge!’ ‘I 
don’t think it.’ ‘Done!’ he an- 
swered; ‘and,’ continued he in the 
same strain, ‘ though you’ve got the 
lead by half-a-dozen lengths, two to 
one on my mare clearing that hedge 
before your cocktail that you think so 
mighty well of!’ ‘ Take you—guineas 
again !’ I answered ; and we put our 
horses to their utmost speed. I won 
both bets,— for his mare fell before she 
reached the hedge, and my _horse’s 
hoof grazed the shoulder of my father, 
who was kneeling down wringing his 
hands in agony over my poor mother’s 
lifeless clay. - - oa 

On returning from the West Indies in 
the year two (1802), I found my sister 
Jane had just been married to Major 
D , of the —th dragoons ; him of 
Hampton notoriety, [ mean.” 

“ 1] know him, or at least his cha- 
racter,” answered my companion. 

** Poor Janey never liked him from 
the first; but the governor was so in- 
fernally anxious for the match, why or 
wherefore, I never could divine. Oh! 
that I had only been in England at 
the time, and they should never have 
dragged her to the altar except over my 
dead body in the chancel! I spoke 
my mind out freely to my father on 
the occasion, for which he never for- 
gave me to the last; but, at his death, 
which event took place about ten 
months after the marriage, cut me off 
with a shilling (my share of what little 
property my poor mother had was 
settled on me), leaving every halfpenny 
besides to Janey. Well, I never cared 
much about the money,—for I have 
enough to get me a dinner every 
day, and keep me out of a prison, if I 
look sharp ; and, perhaps, if I had had 
it, the rents of the Ewell lands might 
have gone among the Blacklegs at Ep- 
som by now ; so it’s ¢ all for the best,’ 
no doubt. About three months after my 
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father was buried, I happened to be 
passing through Berkeley Square ; 
so I thought I would just look in 
at No. **, for my sister's sake, not- 
withstanding my vow which I had 
once made, of never entering the ma- 
jor’s doors again. Hearing voices in 
the dining-room, I walked in there, 
though the butler would evidently 
have much rather shewn me up-stairs ; 
and no wonder,—for, as true as l’m 
sitting alongside of you, and you are 
driving that pair of gray horses, I caught 
the bullying, brutal coward in the very 
act of striking my sister, and his wife.” 

“ Had I been there,” exclaimed 
Wilson, his fine dark eyes sparkling 
with indignation at the bare idea, “ the 
Lord might have had mercy on his 
soul, but I would have shewn none 
towards his body !” 

“The breakfast was on the table,— 
for it was quite early in the forenoon. 
‘What right,’ shouted D , as he 
saw me enter—‘ who are you, Sir, 
that . But here I cut him short, 
—for, entirely forgetting that I had the 
dignity of no less a rank than a half- 
pay lieutenant in his majesty’s service 
to keep up, I laid hold of a tongue by 
the tip, and sent it at him right across 
the room; it took him just in the 
mouth, and smashed a couple of his 
grinders in. Jane screamed like a 
young child, and implored me to leave 
the house ; but my blood was up, and 
when it is, I never do things by halves ; 
so | trundled this gallant soldier out of 
his own doors (or rather my sister’s, 
for the house is hers), and when I had 
got him fairly on the pavement I gave 
him a gentle parting kick, to shew the 
love I bore him, which sent him flying 
like a paper man in a breeze, till he 
brought his great lubberly body up 
against the iron rails of the inclosure. 
This made fine work for the law- 
yers; and, my case getting into bad 
hands, I had the satisfaction not only 
of being choused out of all the ready 
money I possessed, but of going to 
leeward in the courts, where there was 
more jabber than ever I heard among 
the monkeys at Gibraltar, even when 
Capt. Purvis and I used to fire off 
salt from a duck-gun at them, by way 
of amusement, on a fine Sunday morn- 
ing, sometimes. All the good that 
came out of it was that I was univer- 
sally considered a blackguard; and 
D—, by dint of a little bribery and 
a good deal of perjury, managed to 
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get Jane, poor girl! stowed away in a 
madhouse, and pocket nearly all the 
rents.” 

** But the money’s settled on her, is 
it not?” inquired my companion, who 
would have gone through fire and 
water to serve my sister, for “ auld 
lang syne.” 

“Trust the governor to see to that! 
But D has got the serving of it 
out during his life. A rascal !” 

“Why don’t you shoot him?” 

“T intend to. I have been prac- 
tising for the last month four hours a 
day, on purpose to be even with him, 
—for at twelve paces he can pin a 
bullet on a spike-nail five times out of 
seven.” 

“ T’ll call him out myself, if he 
riddles you. How long has she been 
in?” 

“ About five weeks. I never knew 
for certain where she was till three 
daysago. My cousin, Seymour, wanted 
to go to Bow Street about it; but 
having had enough of the law in more 
ways than one already, I overruled 
that, and set to work myself. Were I 
to tell you all I have gone through to 
gain my point, you would think, to 
use a common saying afloat, ‘ that I[ 
had left off swearing and taken to ly- 
ing.’ I have gone under as many 
aliases and disguises as a swindler, 
and have been ‘ hail fellow well met’ 
in company where, besides myself, 
there was nothing half so respectable 
to be found; and at last I managed 
the business through a woman of no- 
torious character, residing in Lisle 
Street, on whom I have lavished con- 
siderable sums of money.” 

All this must run you pretty dry, 
though. Youhad better accept my offer.” 

“God bless you! my dear fellow; 
it’s my cousin’s money that I’m so 
liberal with, not mine. I started on 
my own account at first, without taking 
a sixpence from him, and carried on 
till [ had spent every farthing I could 
lay my hands on, and got arrested into 
the bargain, when he bailed me or 
squared accounts, I don’t know which. 
Half-pay and all, I have barely three 
hundred a-year, while Seymour’s got 
at least six thousand. 1am going to 
Lisle Street before dinner. You may 
come with me, if you like; only re- 
member I am personating my cousin 
just at present, which accounts for this 
splash turn-out that excited your 
astonishment.” 
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‘«¢ What's your plan to night?” 

“ Why, Seymour i 

“« Ts as good a chap as ever breathed,” 
interrupted Wilson; “ and you, being 
a navy blade, know how, of course, to 
set about these things afloat; but 
‘ cutting-out ashore’ is a different 
thing quite. I am an old hand at 
it; for, to serve a friend, I have once 
or twice taken a girl out of a nun- 
nery. Will you make me commanding 
officer?” 

“ With all my heart, and thank you 
too. I have written a letter to the 
owners of the madhouse under a false 
name (to which I expect an answer by 
Seymour), requesting : 

“T understand. 
the place?” 

“ As 
Brighton.” 

“ Can’t be better. And now, fora 
dozen fighting hands who’ll stick at 
nothing except drinking water, and a 
cast, after the job’s completed, across 
the Channel in the fastest lugger that 
ever gave a cruiser the ‘ go-by’ on a 
murky night. We must about ship 
for the city again, or, avast heav- 
ing solong! Here is Leicester Square ; 
so you jump out, Ned, and let me have 
the horses. I'll meet you up in Lisle 
Street in an hour. What’s the num- 
ber ?” 

“ Thirteen.” 

“ Lord! I know it well. Take care 
of yourself. Here, John, Tom, Bill, 
whatever your name is, out with you 
now, and attend your master!” and so 
we separated. 

I need scarcely tell my readers that 
Wilson was a smuggler, and, perhaps, 
in that respect no very proper com- 
panion for a king’s officer ; but in all 
others I have met with few people 
like him. 

A barouche and four had been en- 
gaged to be in attendance near; and 
this fell in very well with Wilson’s 
plan of attack, which did him the 
greatest credit. After dropping me at 
the corner of Leicester Square, he had 
driven back to the London place of 
rendezvous for the captains in the con- 
fidential employ of the firm to which he 
was commodore ; and, sending away 
expresses for twelve hands armed to the 
teeth, to assemble after nightfall, within 
hail of the madhouse, according to the 
rough draft which he had laid down oa 
the back of a bill of lading, besides 
four mounted on what were then called 
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the “ trap horses,” let off a brace of 
carrier- pigeons at different intervals, 
with duplicate orders in cypher, desir- 
ing signals to be made for the lugger 
expected on the Brighton coast that 
evening, to raft and sink her cargo of 
spirits, and either lower away every 
thing, or stand offand on until she saw 
* No. 5 night-signal,” when she was to 
pick up the boat that made it, at all 
risks, and edge off the coast again as 
smartly as she chose. 

Relays of horses had been provided 
by Seymour along the road, and im- 
mediately on his arrival we got under 
weigh, in company with an old and 
faithful shipmate of mine, in the shape 
of a large Newfoundland dog. Soon 
after mounting my horse a strange feel- 
ing of bewilderment came over me; 
and of what occurred during the first 
five and thirty miles of road that our 
horses’ hoofs passed rapidly over I retain 
no recollection,—all is a vacant blank, 
and [ gallopped on like one asleep. 
Suddenly I awoke to consciousness 
again; and as I thought on my sister, 
and all that she was suffering in the 
brutal hands of heartless hirelings,— 
deserted, imprisoned, and left to pine 
away by him who had falsely sworn at 
the high altar of Heaven to be a pro- 
tector to an angel, who, when she knew 
his mind, must have felt herself con- 
taminated at his very touch,—a scald- 
ing tear fell upon my bridle-hand ; but 
I instantly drowned such childish 
weakness in the overwhelming desire 
of vengeance for her wrongs; and, 
drawing in the keen fresh air as eagerly 
as I would have done water had I 
been perishing with thirst, I sat bolt 
upright in my saddle, dashed my long 
hair, dripping with perspiration, off my 
brows, and successively grasping the 
butts of both my pistols, to be assured 
that they were safe, I felt that “ Richard 
was himself again,” and longed for the 
coming of the moment that should 
bring D on the ground— hand to 
hand and face to face, with but six 
paces intervening—never to leave it 
but as a corpse, or the destroyer of the 
brother of his maltreated, all-enduring 
wife. 

We fell in with the barouche about 
a mile from the madhouse, and, giving 
our horses in charge to a servant, got 
inside it. On driving past a particular 
town in the road, Wilson took a boat- 
swain’s call out of his waistcoat pocket, 
and piped “ the captain,” beautifully 
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shrill and clear. It was immediately 
answered by four stout fellows jump- 
ing out of a dry ditch by the roadside, 
enveloped in large monkey jackets, 
which they shook themselves out of, 
and flung on the roof of the carriage, 
as they sprang up behind. 

“ Whose gangs are out to-night ?” 
inquired Wilson, putting his head out 
of the window. 

“ Smith’s trampers and Black Char- 
ley’s horse, sir; twelve of one and four 
of other. The night’s getting as nice 
and foggy as ever I see,” continued the 
man. 

“ Coast clear?” 

“ Clear as Hollands. A tall chap 
went in, sir, about twenty minutes 
agone, and tied his horse up at the 
gate; but I cut him adrift, and turned 
him into that ’ere field, ’cos my mind 
misgived me he warn’t up to no good, 
and might want him in a hurry.” 

“Ts that a bell in that hurricane- 
house rigged atop of the roof there ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I tried to muffle its 
clapper, but there warn’t no getting 
nigh it. You had better clap a stop- 
per on that the first thing; for the 
king’s dragoons in the next town might 
think the crib was a-fire, and be down 
on us, wery like, afore we made clear 
off, if they heerd it going this time 
o'night.” 

“Oh, d—n them; there is never 
any fear of guffies turning out too 
smarily on a cold drizzling night like 
this.” 

Presently the carriage drew up, and 
we alighted, and gave a thundering 
peal at the garden-bell. 

“ Crouch down under the lee of our 
bodies, see your gaskets all clear, and 
stand by for a rush, lads!” said Wilson 
in an under tone, addressing the por- 
tion of the gang at our backs, as he 
heard the ponderous bolts and bars se- 
curing the house-door leading into the 
garden being slowly withdrawn. At 
last it opened wide, and two keepers, 
one of them carrying a dark lantern, 
made their appearance, and came up 
to the lofty iron gate. 

“Is she so very riotous, sir?” in- 
quired one, in allusion to a passage in 
my letter, as he turned the key in the 
lock. 

“ Shocking !”’ L replied, quite coolly ; 
“you must come and help us take her 
out of the carriage.” 

The gate was now flung back, and 
we all simultaneously rushed in. 
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“ Gag and lash ‘em, boys ! hurrah, 
my bucks!” shouted Wilson; and in 
a second the astonished keepers found 
themselves on their beam-ends in the 
middle of the road, totally unable 
either to speak or to move hand or 
foot ; while a couple of mounted 
smugglers rode in at the gateway, 
and gallopped— one to the right hand 
and the other to the left—round the 
garden, to secure or cut down (for, 
desperate characters as they were, 
they would not have stuck at trifles,) 
any one outside the house; and the 
* Watch, there! watch!” passed so 
quickly along from mouth to mouth 
around the high walls inclosing the ex- 
tensive grounds, as plainly shewed not 
only that the rest were on the alert, but 
to what a pitch of discipline and power 
of combination of action, whether by 
sea or land, this amphibious race of 
hardy sailors, and (in regard to the 
mounted force) by no means inferior 
troopers, had been brought by my 
friend and former schoolfellow, for the 
purposes of illicit traffic. 

The first person we encountered in 
the hall was the resident surgeon, in 
his duffle dressing-gown and slippers, 
looking not a little flabbergasted at 
the aspect of things in general. As 
fast as we advanced, he backed, till the 
wall brought him up all standing, and 
we came to an anchor at about seven 
feet from him. 

“Where is she?” I roared out ina 
voice of thunder, while half-a-dozen 
smugglers, armed with cutlasses and 
boarding-pikes, acting under the orders 
of Wilson, who immediately put him- 
self at their head, marched into the 
kitchen, where all the keepers and 
nurses were at supper, whom they 
proceeded to serve much in the same 
way as the others at the gate. 

« [—I—I—who—o—o ?” stuttered 
out the terrified man of physic, his 
knees tottering like a falling mast, and 
his winking and blinking eyes looking 
right into the muzzle of the pistol, 
which I held half-cocked, presented to 
his head. 

“ Who—o—o—Ja—a—ane!” I re- 
plied, savagely mocking him with the 
laugh of an hyena, and then added, 
“ Wretch, villain, thief of hell! lead on 
to where she is, or, by SP 
send a bullet whizzing through your 
brain, I will !” 

** What’s all that noise about, Mr. 
Tomkins?” screamed out a shrill, vix- 
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enish voice from one of the rooms 
above. 

“ T’ll shew you, my lady, as the 
devil said to . Steady, Snorter! 
‘ war’ steps!” was heard from outside, 
and in rode a dark, swarthy, thickset 
man, ducking his head down between 
his horse’s ears as he entered the door- 
way, mounted on a brown beast of 
sure foot and noble action, fit to have 
carried Wellington at Waterloo; and 
guiding the animal towards the foot of 
the wide, old-fashioned staircase, sud- 
denly slacked the reins, and laying 
the flat of his cutlass gently across the 
ridge of his horse’s neck, merely said, 
* ’Way aloft, there! mount ’em, 
Snorter!”” and the beautiful and well- 
trained animal clattered up the stairs 
at a trot, with its dare-devil owner (on 
whose head a price had more than 
once been set), ** Black Charley,” on 
its back, who seemed to enjoy the 
** spree” with all the recklessness of a 
man who knew he had his neck within 
a halter, and therefore was determined 
to be merry while he might. It was 
lucky for the surgeon that my attention 
was distracted by this singular appari- 
tion,— for just then I was in no very 
safe humour to be played with: he 
himself thought the world was coming 
to an end, [ believe, and in his fright 
mistook Black Charley mounted on a 
brown horse for Death ona pale one,— 
for he swooned along the wall, in- 
stinctively catching, like a drowning 
man, ata small rope about the thick- 
ness of a bit of six-thread hanging 
down close by. The idea that it was 
connected with the bell, which might 
be set going by the mere force of his 
weight, flashed across Seymour in an 
instant. 

“ Not him, for God’s sake, but the 
rope, the rope!’ hastily exclaimed my 
cousin, on hearing the sharp click of 
the lock as I cocked it with my thumb, 
I had not practised for nothing; a 
touch of the trigger, a loud crack, and 
a fathom of the severed line came rat- 
tling about Mr. Tomkins’s ears. 

** By G— he scents ber!” I sung 
out, as my faithful dog, who had been 
poor Jane’s companion in many a ride 
and ramble through the Surrey lanes 
and woods in former happier days, set 
up a loud “ yaffle,” and made a bound 
in the direction of a door which had 
hitherto escaped my notice: following 
him into a long gallery with numbered 
doors on either side, I turned the 
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handle, and pressed with all my strength 
against the one at which he stopped 
and scratched ; but it was secured, and 
resisted all my efforts. Exclaiming 
loudly, “ Down, Jane! down with you 
full length on the floor!” I dropped on 
one knee, and ere Seymour, who was 
close at my heels, had time to strike 
the muzzle of my weapon up, rashly 
sent a brace of balls from my other 
pistol, crashing and splintering through 
the lock. 

“ Oh! Edward, Edward!” sobbed 
out in broken accents the terrified and 
weeping girl, as she flung herself out to 
the full length of the chain that con- 
fined her to the wall, and clasped me 
round my knees, after I had burst 
into a room smaller and lower than a 
cabin, and filled with smoke from the 
discharge,—“* Oh! save me; bear me 
from this horrid place! I am not 
mad—I am not mad. Remember the 
hours, the days, the years we spent to- 
gether in our childhood, and save me, 
for our mother’s sake.” 

“T will! I have!” I gasped out, 
nearly suffocated by my conflicting 
passions ; and then, as I regained my 
utterance, | burst out into a torrent of 
oaths and threats of vengeance against 
him whose base, unmanly treatment of 
my sister after marriage would eclipse 
the darkest shades in the character of 
the most untutored savage. 

“Talk not so, dearest, 
frighten me. Indeed, 
very weak ; he has 

He has! what, love, do you 
mean? Js he here, then? Your 
hour, sir, or mine has come at last, 
and I thank God for the boon!” 
1 muttered fiercely, as the smoke 
cleared off, and my eyes met those of 
D , who was leaning back, with 
an unmoved countenance, against the 
grated window, holding some papers 
in his hand, and his head nearly 
touching the low ceiling. But he an- 
swered not. The broad stream of 
blood descending from his breast, and 
rolling along the floor from out be- 
tween his feet, opoke for him, and told 
that he was dead ! My gentle, timid 
sister shrieked aloud as she viewed the 
crimson river flow slowly by her pal- 
let; but her coarse, haughty, and re- 
vengeful, though affectionate, brother, 
drew himself up, until his aching head 
pressed hard against the roof; and, 
stretching out his arms in mockery to- 
wards the bleeding corpse, uttered a 
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blasphemous thanksgiving to the Al- 
mighty, that by his hand had her hus- 
band fallen, although at the time he 
slew him he knew not that he did it. 

“ Oh God! have mercy on my hus- 
band’s soul, and forgive him, as I do! 
Oh, Heavenly Father! spare my bro- 
ther, and look down with pity on him, 
for he knows not what he says. Hold 
him, Seymour; save him as he falls !” 
were the last words—uttered in a tone 
of unaffected piety and melancholy 
grief which would have riven any but 
a heart of stone —that struck upon my 
sinking senses on that night. 

* * ~ 
* * * * 


On awaking to consciousness, I 
found myself in France, stretched on a 
bed in a spacious room in the chateau 
belonging to the Countess de L 
(my maternal aunt), under whose care 
Jane had been placed immediately on 
our arrival in a foreign land. For 
many days both my reason and life 
had been despaired of, in consequence 
of a severe attack of brain fever, which 
had been brought on by the fatigue 
and over excitement I had undergone. 
Although now perfectly out of danger, 
it was some time ere | was permitted 
to hear the subsequent incidents of that 
night on which I had acted a part that 
proved me much more fit to have been 
confined in a lunatic box myself than 
to have assisted in taking any body out. 

After I had fallen senseless into 
Seymour’s arms, Wilson entered, and, 
on perceiving the state of things, im- 
mediately ordered the corpse of D—— 
(who, by being in the wake of the key- 
hole at the time I blew the lock in, 
had met his death when in the very 
act of endeavouring to obtain my sis- 
ter’s signature to some piece of vil- 
lany that he and his lawyer had con- 
cocted) to be removed from my sister's 
sight; one of the nurses to be unbound 
for the purpose of attending her ; and 
Mr. Tomkins, the surgeon, to be reco- 
vered instanter, by the somewhat cruel, 
though extremely efficacious, applica- 
tion of a lighted candle to the bare 
soles of his feet, and conveyed on 
board the lugger, where the utmost ex- 
ertions ofehis skill were called forth in 
making the most of a very slender stock 
of physic, by the threat of being headed 
up alive in an empty butt, and hove 
overboard, if any thing happened to 
either of his patients. 

Part of the gang, including “ Black 
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Charley,” had been left in possession of 
the ground ; and, after making a very 
substantial supper, had, with charac- 
teristic love of mischief, and utter 
recklessness of after consequences, 
broken open all the sleeping cells, and 
freeing the poor mad creatures, let 
them loose on their keepers, who, being 
bound hand and foot, were, of course, 
perfectly incapable of opposing any re- 
sistance to the numerous bites and 
scratches that were inflicted on them. 
The smugglers then extinguished (as 
they thought) all the lights, and, lock- 
ing the doors, went out, taking the mis- 
tress of the asylum with them; and, 
owing her a grudge, for having refused 
them the shelter of her garden on one 
occasion, they “ sarved her out” in the 
following manner :—Catching the horse 
of Major D , they lashed her back 
to back to the dead corpse of the 
soldier-ofticer, and, seating him in his 
saddle, made his feet fast in the stir- 
rups with a bit of ropeyarn, and, strap- 
ping the reins to his fingers, turned the 
animal adrift to gallop where it pleased. 

God forbid that I should attempt to 
justify such needless atrocities, pro- 
ductive of the worst consequences,— 
for, as might have been expected, the 
house was destroyed, and its mistress, 
from that hour, went raving mad, and 
died in Bethlem. I only relate facts 
which must be still fresh in the memory 
of more than one that I could name. 
The smugglers had scarcely quitted the 
scene of action ten minutes’ ere flames 
burst out at the northern gable of the 
house; and * Black Charley” had 
barely time to gallop back and save its 
inhabitants from being burnt alive. 
To describe the horrible scene of con- 
fusion which occurred would be im- 
possible. Assistance soon arrived from 
the neighbouring town, and, by God’s 
good providence, no lives were lost ; 
but that sun which but the evening be- 
fore had sunk down to rest behind a 
noble mansion, rose in the morning on 
a smouldering heap of ashes. Go- 
vernment took it up, and the Sussex 
coast was soon too hot to hold either 
Wilson or his men; but none of them 
were ever caught,— for at that time 
it was about as likely to meet with 
success in running after a smuggler as 
in chasing a pound of quicksilver down 
a mountain. As to Wilson, he was 
always here, there, and everywhere, 
at one time in command ofa lugger, at 
another on the top ofa horse training 
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his men, and occasionally up in Lon- 
don seeing that every thing went on 
“ all right” at the rendezvous. Jane, 
Seymour, and myself returned to Eng- 
land just in time to avoid forming a 
part of the unhappy détenus at that 
period, and for Seymour and myself to 
be apprehended. My cousin was libe- 
rated almost immediately, as the grand 
jury ignored the bill concerning “ Tracey 
Seymour,” but found a true one against 
« Edward Jervis,” and he was dragged 
as a felon to the dock, and tried at the 
bar of his country for murder and arson ; 
but the jury “ acquitted the prisoner” 
without a moment's hesitation, and the 
populace loudly cheered him as he 
drove away in triumph, seated on the 
top of Lord A ’s four-in-hand. 
But neither the approbation of the 
mob, the gratitude of his sister, nor the 
powerful interest of Lord A » had 
any effect in restoring him to his rank 
and half-pay in the service, both of 
which he was deprived of, for not 
choosing to consider it a part of his 
duty, as an officer and a man of honour, 
to act either as a common informer or 
exciseman. Early one morning in the 
latter part of the year 1806, I was 
seated before the fire in the breakfast- 
room of my sister’s house (not my own, 
reader, for I never possessed any thing 
with a roof to it grander than a dog- 
kennel), in Berkeley Square, with my 
hands in my pocket, and a foot resting 
on each hob, brooding over the events 
of my fortunate and happy life, and 
trying to remember how many years | 
might have numbered before Goodluck 
and I shook hands and parted, never 
to meet again. Jane came and knelt 
beside my chair, and, patting the head 
of my old Newfoundland dog with 
one hand, laid the other gently on my 
arm, and, looking up in my face, said, 
in a soft, hesitating tone, “ Brother 
Edward !” 

“ Sister Jane!” 

“Do you remember my asking a 
great favour of you a long, long time 
ago, and your putting me off, by saying 
that you would give me an answer 
when I was three-and-twenty, and not 
till then, as no ‘ woman ever comes to 
the proper years of discretion before 
that time?’ This is my three-and- 
twentieth birth-day. Here is the letter ; 
do let me send it, Edward, it will 
make me so happy !” 

“ Where is it?” 


“ Tlere !’ answered the beautiful 
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young widow, in the unsuspicious in- 
nocence of her heart putting it into my 
outstretched hand “Oh, Ed- 
ward! how cruel of you! on my 
birth-day, too!” and poor Jane burst 
into a flood of tears as she viewed her 
epistle to “ Messrs. P. and C 
of B Street, solicitors,” 
away in glorious style. 

* Jane, lam not cruel. And now 
I tell you, once for all, that I have 
enough, and more than enough, for all 
my wants. When my father cursed 
me with his dying breath, he meant 
not that I should ever share the wealth 
he toiled and sacrificed his health in 
India for; and I inherit too much of 
his haughty, unforgiving spirit ever so 
to do. When I accepted the run of 
my teeth in this house, I did it that I 
might become the protector of my 
sister, and not her pensioner; and, so 
help me, God! as long as the navy is 
in want of foremast men, I never will. 
Dry your eyes, love; I am not worth 
any body’s tears, and you have known 
what it is to shed enough with real 
cause not to be quite so ready with 
them when there happens to be none. 
There, there’s a knock at the door; 
some one for me, no doubt; so run up 
stairs, or people will think we’ve been 
fighting !” 

Presently Wilson, whom I had not 
seen for a long while, was announced : 
rough but friendly greetings passed be- 
tween us, and he sat down, looking 
pale, anxious, and agitated. You 
are quite a stranger, Wilson!” 

* Would to Heaven I had ever heen 
so!” he exclaimed ; and then, strug- 
gling with his feelings, added, * Jervis, 
I am going to speak to you on a sub- 
ject which ;” but here something 
brought him up with a round turn, and 
I endeavoured to give him time for re- 
covery, by congratulating him for 
about the sixth time on the free pardon 
which government had accorded him 
(on his finding securities for never en- 
gaging in “ free-trade” again), for his 
conduct in swimming off with a rope to 
a brig of war in distress, when none of 
the boats would venture to put to sea, 
and by that means saving the lives of 
the officers and ship’s company. “ But 
for that pardon I should never have 
come here to day. I am prepared for 
the reception I shall meet with when 
James Wilson, once an _ outlawed, 
hunted smuggler, tells Edward Jervis 
that he loves his sister, and has ever 
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done so from a boy!” and he rose 
from his chair, and stood erect, as if in 
expectation of a furious burst of rage. 
I was taken allaback. “ I know,” he 
continued, “¢ that my former unfortu- 
nate profession is an insuperable bar to 
our union; but - 

“The sister of a disgraced king’s 
officer,” I bitterly added, “ with the 
damning mark of ‘broke the service’ 
fixed against his name is a fitting wife 
for a pardoned smuggler. I have 
braved too much of the world’s scorn 
to mind its censure when I say,—so 
that you can win her, wear her! and, 
‘ outlawed, hunted smuggler’ though 
he once has been, there breathes not 
the man in England that I would sooner 
hail as brother than James Wilson !” 
who stood speechless, evidently not 
prepared for the reception that he met 
with; but at the same time I took the 
liberty of reminding him that there 
was another person to be consulted on 
the occasion, and that that said person 
had refused so many “ eligible,” offers, 
that I doubted whether she was ever 
going to try her luck in the matri- 
monial line again. He asked me to 
“speak for him.” “ No, Wilson, 
never! I am a bad hand in an 
‘ affaire du ceur,’—for I never had but 
one, and we all know how that ter- 
minated. Speak for yourself, man, 
and God send you, what it has seldom 
been my lot to meet with, success !” 
and, ringing the bell, I desired the ser- 
vant to tell his mistress that she was 
wanted on business ; and down came 
Jane. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Wilson? 
Well, Edward, what is it?” 

“ He'll tell you,” I said, pointing to 
poor Wilson, who, now that Jane had 
come in, stood looking as much like a 
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fool as if any body had paid him so 
much an hour for remaining stuck to 
one spot to be laughed at. Thinking I 
was “ de trop,” I went out, and, lock- 
ing the door upon them, stood sentry 
in the hall, for fear of eavesdroppers. 
Soon after, a very plaintive voice said, 
“ Edward, how can you do so! I 
can’t get out—let me out!” and as I 
freed the captive she slipped by me 
like a shot, and hastily ran up stairs. 

A few months after, the papers an- 
nounced the marriage of “ James Wil- 
son, Esq., eldest son of Major-General 
Wilson, of Blanket Hall, Berks, to 
Jane, relict of the late Major D \ 
and only daughter of the late Sir E. 
Jervis, Knt., formerly of the Bengal 
Civil Service, of Berkeley Square, Lon- 
don, and of House, in the county 
of Surrey.” 

Wilson's reconciliation with his fa- 
ther followed his marriage with my sis- 
ter, whose lot since has been as happy 
as mine is otherwise,— for “ my dead 
father’s curse is working yet;” and 
there is something within me which 
forebodes that the “ last state of this 
man shall be worse than the first,” and 
that my destinies are not yet fulfilled. 
But enough of this. My eldest nephew 
and godson, Edward, bears the rank his 
uncle once did, viz.,—that ofa lieuten- 
ant in the British navy, to which noble 
service he bids fair to be an honour; 
my second, George, is a cornet in the 
th Hussars ; and my niece, Jane, is 
at the moment I am writing this dane- 
ing away to her heart’s content at the 
Surrey yeomanry ball at Epsom; while 
the “ bold smuggler” has settled down 
into a quiet country, coursing gentle- 
man, and become within the last few 
years a county magistrate. 











IDYLS. 


Where are your royalties and glories now, 
Your marble halls and solemn banquetings ? 
Where are your ruins? from the sapless bough 
Of the dead tree no living verdure springs ; 
But sounds, which the world’s voice hath echoed long, 


Outlast the bard and his perpetual song. 
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The mighty Nineveh is but a name ! 
Ecbatana once was / hushed is the stir 

Of busy life, and closed their lists of fame ; 
No more are heard the lute and dulcimer ; 

Scandal is silent and censorious blame; 
Man, woman, silver, gold, silk, minever, 

Are all confounded in the same decay, 

Resumed into the common Mother’s clay. 


Ashes to ashes! dust to dust! O Earth! 
Most miserable mother ! bow thy head ; 
Thou quakest with the pang of giving birth, 
And thy rent side receives again thy dead ; 
Stern Death of victims never finds a dearth, 
And thy sweet bosom ever makes his bed ; 
Unhappy mother thou! whose teeming womb 
Must be thy progeny’s reluctant tomb. 


While yet those cities of the dead with life 
Were full, and life’s lust, vanity, and crime ; 
And on their busy scenes appeared the strife 
Twixt good and bad, the mean and the sublime, 
A man of Nineveh espoused a wife 
From that Ecbatana, who, for a time 
Loved ofa fiend, had seven times married been, 
And was not yet a wife—to her chagrin. 


Tobias is our bridegroom, son of Tobit, 

Of all the Jewish exiles best —and blindest ; 
For mother Nature, if you choose to probe it, 

With that same milk wherewith she feeds the kindest, 
Darkens the wit: good nature, though you robe it 

In brightest hues, is weakness; but thou findest, 
False siren, Beauty! though thou ever prizest 
Wealth above wit, the blind side of the wisest. 


But blindness fell on him from what men call 
An accident, though the true sage denies 
That Chance can ever be, and holds that all 
Our haps are providences in disguise ; 
For, while he slept, some sparrows in the wall 
Quietly muted in his open eyes. 
But since his wife would sometimes talk past bearing, 
Old Tobit could have better spared his hearing. 


Life is a tenure (every tinker knows it), 
Bound by a mortgage surly Death doth hold, 
Who, as it falls due, hastens to foreclose it ; 
Him nor mandragora can lull, nor gold 
Bribe to delay: he has his warrant, shews it, 
Ejects the tenant, and corrupts the mould — 
A banquet for his worms, which soon begin it, 
As though no soul had ever dwelt within it. 


Tobit, old, blind, and pothered by his spouse, 
Began to look for death as a true friend, 

That sure exemption from life’s ills allows, 
Whatever may succeed them, when those end, 

And the new world’s Apparitor shall rouse 
The tranced soul, and to its station send, 

To the sad dreariness of bale and ban, 

Or to the flowery fields Elysian. 


Thinking of death, and wishing ere he died 
To settle his accounts, and leave them square, 
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(Worse than a heathen, who doth not provide 
Sufficient riches for his son and heir !) 
He sent his young Tobias with a guide 
For a deposit left in Gabael’s care— 
Two thousand p/us two hundred pounds and fifty — 
A decent fortune for a Jew-boy thrifty. 


He gave him excellent advice at parting, 
Which certainly his son gave heed to, sly as 

Youth ever is with Age; and tears were starting 
In Aana’s eyes, who prayed for her Tobias, 

Her heart with grief, with rheum her eyelids smarting, 
When with Azarias, son of Ananias, 

Her darling went the Median’s land to roam — 

She would have rather kept him close at home. 


O thou, that hast one, love thy tender mother! 
Her name be as a sacred amulet 
Worn on thy bosom! never can another 
Love, as she loveth thee : doth she not fret, 
And pine, when thou art sad? Can sister, brother, 
Spouse, friends, replace her? Ha! thy cheek is wet, 
Thou hadst a mother! keep her image nigh thee, 
And think of her oft as the world shall try thee. 


Tobias with his guide soon reached the river, 
Far-flowing Tigris, from whose pleasant brim 
- He sprang to bathe him, when with a cold shiver 
He saw a water-monster, huge and grim,— 
How could the frightened youth himself deliver 
From the prodigious fish that threatened him ? 
He, half unconscious, at his guide’s command, 
Seized his dread foe, and threw him on the land. 


His friendly guide then bade him, standing nigh him, 
The heart, the liver, and the gall take out, 
And put up safely, and, this done—to fry him: 
And then they ate him, which the youth no doubt 
Thought pleasanter than being eaten by him. 
Thus even-handed Justice brings about 
Her righteous ends, which are to slay the slayer, 
Abase the proud, and prey upon the preyer. 


When they resumed their way, Tobias asked, 
What was the use of the heart, liver, gall 
Of the strange fish? ‘‘ Whatever spirit, tasked 

To vex a mortal by the king of all 
[ll spirits, howsoever quaintly masked, 

In street, green field, in chamber, or in hall, 
Whene’er or of the liver or the heart 
We make a smoke, must instantly depart : 


And if a man has whiteness in his eyes, 

The gall, smeared on them, gives him sight again.” 
Thus answered him Azarias the wise, 

Not thinking it beneath him to explain, 
As doctors with their solemn mysteries, 

Knowing at heart that all their art is vain. 
Man’s s prudence, wisdom, science are but folly — 
And his philosophy mere melancholy. 


But merrily the pair pursued their way, 
Discoursing cheerfully of this and that, 

Till at the close of a bright-shining day, 

They saw before them, and they joyed thereat, 
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The walls and domes of proud Ecbatana, 
Whereon Azarias turned at once his chat, 

Without circumlocution—the sly dodging, 

Called sounding one—to supper and a lodging. 


“‘ For thy hereafter and our present good 
We'll lodge with thy relation, Raguél : 
A foolish man may travel many a rood, 
And leave his good behind him; ’tis not well : 
Thy kinsman has a daughter— flesh and blood 
Are well attempered in this Bonnibell. 
Sarah, the darling of her father’s eyes, 
Is young and fair, and, for a woman — wise. 


Hear me, Tobias; while with him we tarry, 
I to her father will discourse anent 

Thy marriage with the maid, whom none must carry, 
But only thou ; for by the law’s intent 

She is thy wife ; her should thy kinsman marry 
To other man, it were a pestilent 

Folly in him—an unwise resolution — 

A breach of the Mosaic Institution.” 


The young man liked it not, and gravely said : 
“ T’ve heard a wicked spirit doth affect her, 
And kills whoever cometh to her bed, 
But harms not any man that doth neglect her. 
Although she be fair, young, and wise, | dread 
Encounter with her, lest that fierce Inspector 
Slay me, too, in the marriage-chamber, even 
As he has slain, they say, already seven. 


Some years, good brother, would I rather borrow 
From the long sleep than die before my time: 
What boots to wed to-day, and ere to-morrow 
Become insensible to the sweet clime 
Around us—subject of my father’s sorrow, 
And to the greedy earthworm’s filthy slime ? 
Ilis parents can their only one condemn 
To be without a child to bury them ?” 


Azarias answered : “ Dost thou make objection, 
Only because thou fearest her bed-keeper ? 
Let pleasant thoughts o’errule that sad reflection ; 
When one may laugh, why should he be a weeper ? 
Yield to the instinct of thy new affection, 
That now creeps o’er thee, as the dark-green creeper 
Round a tree’s shaft. Thou hast no cause to dread her — 
This very night thou shalt both wed and bed her. 


Cannot the Good One make the shrewd Dispenser 
Of ills desist from troubling her and thee? 
This Asmodzus, though a cunning fencer, 
Shall by a little smoke be forced to flee. 
Some of the heart and liver on a censer, 
With prayers from both of you, shall set her free. 
Fear not; ye shall be happy with each other ; 
I think, moreover, she shall be a mother.” 


Tobias knew not why it should be so, 
Nor how it was; but suddenly he felt 
Ilis young blood in a livelier current flow, 
His heart beat sensibly under his belt, 
While came all over him a strange, sweet glow, 
Like one, whose thoughts to dreamy softness melt, 
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And whose charmed soul round one loved Image lingers, 
When he is magnetised by loving fingers. 


’Tis certain marriages are made in heaven, 

By sure appointment some, some by permission : 
The fleshly pulp requires the marriage-leaven, 

To bring the soul within to ripe condition 
For heaven or t’other place. To few is given 

A blest and holy union in partition. 
But as they brew, the paired their bread must bake ; 
And lie, perforce, upon the bed they make. 


In love at first sight I believe —the chain 
That draws two bodies, hearts, and souls together — 
Eye-spells that charm us for our good or bane — 
The mystic sympathy —the secret tether, 
Which, fastened once, doth evermore restrain 
The captive, whether fair or foul the weather : 
Is it, or not, Electrical Attraction, 
That makes ’twixt souls this sympathetic paction? 


A man may love an Image—some fair Thought, 
Bright as the dew-drop on the coronet 
Of young Aurora—some Idea, wrought 
By minister of good or ill, and set 
Deep in his mind —a star-like sparkle brought 
From a far world: can he that shape forget? 
Take this one instance (I could name a dozen)— 
Tobias fondly loved his unseen cousin. 


That eve he saw her—and he loved her more; 
The sight of the beloved feeds love in sooth. 

It chanced the maid received them at the door, 
Fair as Rebekah, modest as sweet Ruth. 

But Raguel with eager eyes ran o'er 
The goodly features of the stranger youth, 

And said: “ How like this youthful stranger here 

Is to my cousin Tobit, Edna dear !” 


And them he asked : “ Whence come ye?” They replied : 
“‘ From Nineveh —sons of the Nephthalim, 

That dwell there captives.” ‘ Tell me, then, nor hide 
Your knowledge; know ye Tobit? saw ye him ? 

How is he?” Know we him?” Tobias cried ; 
“ He is my father, but his days are dim,— 

His eyes without light.” Up the old man leapt, 

And kissed, and blessed his cousin’s son, and wept. 


Wept, too, his wife and daughter. Then was spread 
The table ; and a firstling of the flock 

Was killed for them. With wine, and meat, and bread 
They cheered themselves. Nor Love forgot to knock, 

And prompt Tobias, whereupon he said, 
“ Azarias, put not on me now a mock, 

But speak of what you talked upon the way, 

And let the matter be dispatched, I pray.” 


Azarias smiled, and then he talked aside 
With Raguel. The father called the youth, 
And said, “ Thy right, my son, is not denied, 
But listen calmly, while I tell the truth ; 
Seven men have wedded her, and strangely died 
Soon as they touched her bed. It were in sooth 
A woful sight to see thee perish so.” 
He said : “ Let her be mine for weal or wo.” 
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Quoth Raguel: “ Since thou persistest, take her, 
And may’st thou have in all things good success ; 
And may no fearful visitation shake her 
And us, with thy loss bringing us distress ; 

And may our gracious Lord and Father make her 
Fruitful, and give you both much happiness.” 
He blessed them both as man and wife, and went, 

And wrote, and sealed the marriage-instrument. 


And Edna gently led her daughter meek 
Into the bridal chamber, disarrayed her, 
And kissed the tears from off her lovely cheek, 
And in the marriage-bed she weeping laid her, 
And softly said, “* Fair weather after bleak 
Comes in its turn;” and tearfully she prayed her 
To cheer herself: “* My child! for this thy sorrow 
God give thee blessing and a joyful morrow.” 


Tobias, having faith in the direction 
His guide had given him, on a censer laid, 
Wherein were embers, a sufficient section 
Both of the liver and the heart, which made 
An efficacious smoke. Drug, nor confection, 
Nor holy water, nor the zealous aid 
Of monk or abbot with the book and bell, 
F’er put to flight a cunning fiend so well. 


Baffled and vanquished by the fumigation, 

That in his nostrils was no pleasant smell, 
The wicked Asmodeus (of the nation 

Of evil spirits, who are wont to dwell, 
Unseen, yet in familiar conversation 

With youth, suggesting thoughts I must not tell), 
Soon as the smoke in Sarah’s chamber found him, 
To Egypt fled, and there the Angel bound him. 


The bridegroom and his bride were left alone: 
Ile said : “ Dear sister, rise, and let us pray ;” 

And thus he prayed : ‘* Thou, to whom thoughts are known, 
God of our fathers! let thy creatures pay 

Thee pleasing adoration, to thy throne 
Let prayers and praises ever find their way 

Thou madest Adam, and to cheer bis life 

Thou gavest him a stay and help—a wife. 


And thou didst say, when he was newly made, 
‘ It is not good that man should be alone,— 
Let us make one like to himself, an aid 
Unto the man.’ Be now thy mercy shewn 
To me and to my wife.” This wise he prayed, 
And Sarah said “ Amen.” He with his own 
Help-meet and wife slept safely through the night— 
Both safely, sweetly slept till next day’s light. 


But Raguel arose and made a grave, 
Saying, “ I fear lest he be also dead.” 
And anxious for his kinsman frank and brave, 
He sadly to his wife, good Edna, said : 
“ | fear lest this good youth, to whom I gave 
Our daughter, lie a corse within her bed ; 
Send now a maid to see, and bid her shew it, 
That we may bury him, and no man know it.” 


The handmaid went, and found thern both asleep, 
And came and told them that he was alive. 
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The hearts of both with truest joy did leap, 
Because their daughter as a wife should thrive, 
And with her spouse the feast of marriage keep, 
And all the joys of wedlock take and give. 
Old Raguel dismissed grief, doubt, and pain-- 
And bade his servants fill the grave again.” 


Nor in his joy did he forget to praise, 
And bless the Joy-giver. The feast he kept 
Not seven—the usual time —but fourteen days. 
And cheerfully they told how Sarah wept, 
Thinking of that ill spirit’s wicked ways, 
And how they smoked him out, and sweetly slept, 
And how this wedding—so unlike the past— 
Was now complete, and she a wife at last. 


Happy Tobias! happy all so suited 
With sweet young helps ! hail, wedded bliss ! who knows it 
Is truly happy: let the wretch imbruted 
With lust and pride prefer his lonely closet —— 
He is a wretch! our happy man deputed 
His guide to get from Gabael the deposit. 
That worthy faithfully restored the wealth, 
And came to drink the hopeful couple’s health. 


Meanwhile old Tobit counted every day, 

And when the time for their return was passed, 
And yet they came not, mournfully did say : 

* Are they detained ? Has Gabael gone at last 
The way of flesh? and is there none to pay 

The money?” Anna, likewise, was downcast, 
And fretted for her absent son, and said : 
“ I care for nothing now; my son is dead.” 


“ Nay, he is well,” said Tobit ; “* Nay, is dead,” 
Said Anna, nor a day she missed to look 
The way he went; nor in the day-time fed 
On any meat, nor slept o’nights, but took 
Grief to her bosom, till at last Hope fled ; 
The palsy of Despair the mother strook ; 
Her soul was dark, no light was in her heart, 
Nor would the spectre from her eyes depart. 


But when the feast of fourteen days was o’er, 
Tobias would no longer be delayed. 
Homeward his treasure—wife and gold — he bore ; 
Nor on the journey tarried they; but made 
What haste they could. Behold the domes once more 
Of Nineveh —the rich—the doomed! whose trade 
Was harlotry—the drunk with blood, whose breath 
Was poison of hot lust, whose kiss was death ! 


Azarias said: * Now leave thy wife behind 
To follow us, and take with thee the gall ; 
Thereby shall light return unto the blind, 
And from thy father’s eyes the darkness fall : 
When thou dost meet him only bear in mind 
To smear his eyes therewith: then either ball 
Shall have its sight again, and he shall see 
At once the light of day, his wife, and thee.” 


Now Anna sat and kept her longing eyes 
Fixed on the way, in that oft-spied direction 
Her son should come—when with a glad surprise 
She saw her boy. Love waits not for reflection, 
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But like an instinct aye doth energise 

The heart, and prompts to action. Her affection 
Gave her new life, and running forth, she cried, 
“ Tobit! thy son is coming with his guide.” 


On her son’s neck the mother fell and wept, 
And said, “ My son! I am content to die, 
Since I have seen thee.” And blind Tobit stept 
Toward the door and stumbled ; but, then nigh 
His father, to his arms Tobias leapt, 
Embracing him, and on each clouded eye 
He smeared the gall, and said: My father! cheer 
Thy heart within thee ; something good is near.” 


Then smarted Tobit’s eyes: he rubbed and pressed them, 
And from them passed away the drear dark cloud. 

He saw and hugged his son and wife ; caressed them, 
Kissed them ; looked joyously, as one endowed 

With a new sense; and Him above, who blessed them, 
From a full heart he praised with accents loud. 

The deepest joy like sorrow oft appears — 

Those happy three enjoyed their gush of tears. 


With a free step and his recovered light 
Tobit went to the city-gate to meet 
His son’s wife: seeing that the blind had sight, 
The people marvelled ; but he walked the street, 
Rejoicing, praising God. His face was bright 
From inward gladness—did his heart not beat 
With a new life? Oh, exquisite emotion, 
When joy is gratitude, and love devotion ! 


The second marriage festival was over — 

The guests were gone—nor Anna, though she tried, 
In her son’s wife could any fault discover ; 

And he was not yet weary of his bride, 
A husband of a month, and still a lover! 

Thrice happy those, with silken tether tied, 
Whether they sleep on bed of down or heather, 
Whom love, not lust, nor pelf, has brought together ! 


Then Tobit to Tobias said: “ My son, 

His wages pay the guide, and give him more.” 
Tobias answered : ** Father, he hath done 

Much worthy service; did he not restore 
Thy sight, and make that evil spirit run 

From Sarah, without whom I should be poor ? 
His due is half of what I brought with me.” 
And Tobit said, “ My son, I think with thee.” 


Then called Azarias, and he bade him take 

Half of the treasure, and depart in peace. 
He took them both apart, and thus he spake : 

** Bless and praise God, who giveth all increase, 
And takes away ; whose law if men forsake, 

They lose themselves ; be diligent, nor cease 
To praise him for the mercies he hath shewn : 
Keep a king’s secret, make God’s goodness known. 


Do good, and evil shall not harm you. Prayer 
Ts good with fasting, alms, and righteousness. 
Much without righteousness brings only care 
And wo; a little doth suffice to bless 
The righteous man. But alms sure blessings are ; 
Who sheweth mercy shall receive no less ; 
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"Tis better to give alms than lay up gold ; 
The bold in sin against themselves are bold. 


There be seven Angels, unto whom ’tis given 
To bring the prayers of saints before the Throne, 
Who, testifying of their good in heaven, 
Go in and out before the Holy One ; 
I Raphael am, one of the holy Seven.” 
Before the Angel both the mortals prone 
Fell on their faces, for they greatly feared. 
That sweet voice, then, their troubled spirits cheered : 


“ Praise God, and fear not ; let his goodness fill 

Your hearts for ever: all his worlds acclaim 
His Majesty! I came down by His will 

To heal both thee and Sarah ; praise His Name: 
But now I hasten to the holy hill, 

And to the happy seat from whence I came, 
To wait submiss before the Holy One: 
Fear not, and rise!” They rose—but he was gone. 

M. J. Cuapman. 


ON THE CHARGE THAT MEN OF GENIUS AND HIGH TALENTS WANT 
JUDGMENT AND PRACTICAL SENSE. 


BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 


Is it true, that men of genius and high 
talents always want judgment, and are 
unfit for the conduct of affairs? Or is 
this ery nothing more than the mode 
by which coarse, dull, hard-headed 
men, reconcile to themselves their own 
deficiencies? It may be said, that the 
former class think and judge rightly 
upon admitted data, but that their 
warmth is apt to assume inaccurate or 
false data. This may sometimes hap- 
pen, but not exclusively to genius and 
talents ; and coldness may as probably 
see too little of facts, as warmth may 
see too much of them. 

Genius, indeed, is, from its generous 
and noble nature, too commonly in- 
clined to give mankind credit for more 
virtue and philanthropy than they pos- 
sess. In this respect, genius is un- 
doubtedly more liable to err in its pre- 
mises than common minds; and we 
hear enough, every day, of the charge 
of “arguing right upon wrong premises.” 
But then we are bound to avoid the 
dishonesty of taking advantage of this 
supposed deficiency of judgment with 
regard to the assumption of premises, to 
throw doubt on the accuracy of judg- 
ments founded on admitted premises. 
Mere vulgar men, of dry, hard busi- 
ness, do indeed frequently contrive to 
conduct things to a successful issue, 
without being able to give any satis- 
factory reason for what they do, or 


shew any principle of action. They 
blunder on by a mere sort of tact, 
which may be said to have something 
of the character of instinet. But then 
this does not apply when any question 
is raised ; when that happens, it must 
be determined by the rules of reason 
and the principles of justice. 

Men of business never raise abstract 
questions, and with still more certainty 
it may be said, that they are never 
capable of resolving them. It was 
never said or thought, that men of 
genius or high talent were fitted to 
execute the drudgery of their own de- 
signs or speculations. The question 
is, What faith is to be put on the 
soundness of the designs or specula- 
tions? Now, the soundness of a de- 
sign or speculation must be two-fold ; 
not only the superstructure must be 
true, but the foundation must be good. 

The genius or talent, therefore, is 
not solid, of whose mind the products 
do not partake of both these qualities. 
With regard to execution, a general-in- 
chief, who forms an able and profound 
plan of a campaign, is no otherwise to 
blame for the ill-execution of any of 
the respective parts of his generals of 
division, than so far as it depended on 
his own discretion to make choice of 
his instruments or agents ; and so far 
as the choice afforded him, was suffi- 
ciently ample. I say, then, that if the 
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design or speculation, taken abstract- 
edly, be not solid, he who forms it 
must want solid genius or solid 
talents. 

It is necessary to notice the words, 
“ abstractedly taken ;”’ because, where 
the design or speculation touches Sexr, 
there passion may intervene to dis- 
colour and falsify. 

I presume it is to this last cireum- 
stance that we must look, as furnishing 
a reason to account for so many men 
of genius having led a life of error, 
and exposed themselves to an un- 
broken series of disappointments and 
misfortunes. 

The knowledge of these distinctions, 
if they are true, is not unimportant. 
Coarse practical men are so puffed up 
with their own success, and are apt to 
use such degrading raillery on unfor- 
tunate genius or talent, that whatever 
has a tendency to set them right in 
the minds of men must be beneficial. 
So far as the encouragement of InTEL- 
LEcT is useful or ornamental to so- 
ciety, every thing which tends to de- 
grade it ought to be counteracted. 

Intellect throws its direction in un- 
seen ways, even upon those who ima- 
gine themselves to go on only by the 
impulse of mere brutal force. 

here is a sort of awe and respect 
which it is necessary for high minds to 
command, before they can be enabled 
to exert the influence which it is so 
desirable that they should carry with 
them. Ifthe false stigmas which the 
sordid wretches engaged in carrying 
on the haphazard game of common life 
are so anxious and expert to cast upon 
them should succeed, a large portion 
of genius would be blighted in the 
bud, and never advance towards fruit 
or flower. 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
species of serpentine cunning, which 
in the world’s eye, and for the purpose 
of worldly ends, is a good substitute 
for wisdom. This consists principally 
in deceit, in simulation and dissimu- 
lation, in taking advantage of men’s 
passions and follies in the plausible 
profession of principle or honourable 
sentiment, only for the purpose of lure 
or trap, and abandon them the instant 
they cease to answer some selfish 
benefit. 

But such opinions do not deserve 
encouragement ; they lead to every 
thing which is base. And the mass of 
mankind are too much disposed by 
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their own mean passions and private 
interests to give them every nutriment 
in their heads and hearts for which 
they can find any pretext. 

To justify them, therefore, in theory 
—to set them up, as entitling those 
who put them in practice to deference 
and authority over genius and high 
talent (as if these two last were rather 
for show than use), is going beyond 
practical abandonment into theoretic 
depravity—is making virtue a sound, 
and deliberately and systematically 
confounding the distinctions of right 
and wrong. 

It must be recollected, that these 
arguments are in answer to those who 
make an attempt to deny or diminish 
the weight of the authority of genius 
or high talent; the primd facie leaning 
in favour of the rectitude of their de- 
cisions, or resolves, or reasonings, or 
sentiments. We know that, strictly, 
these ought to depend solely on their 
own intrinsic strength and truth; but 
when collateral presumptions towards 
the contrary side are set up, it is time 
to speak out in their defence. 

No man ought lightly to be driven 
from his hold at a late period of life: 
he has long taken his stand, and, pro- 
bably, no other is then open to him. 
If he is decidedly in the wrong indeed, 
it is never too late to give way; but 
others ought to be very cautious, and 
very sure of their right, before they 
begin the attack. No doubtful argu- 
ments or plausibilities will justify it. 

At this late period, and where there 
is no opening for a retreat, it is not in 
human nature to bear, without a severe 
struggle, such an effort to destroy one’s 
self-complacence. 

Unquestionably, multitudes of hu- 
man beings discover on looking back, 
when near their journey’s end, that 
they have been wandering in wrong 
paths. They are bound to endure their 
own discoveries, however painful; but 
it is not to be endured that they should 
have the sight of these errors (still 
less supposed errors) rudely obtruded 
on them by others: and it is least of 
all endurable if it should happen to be 
done for private ends, or for the grati- 
fication of malignant passions. 

The common opinion would deem, 
that there is a superfluity of subtle 
and over-refined reasoning and senti- 
ment in all this. Mankind in general, 
it may be said, are not so very scru- 
pulous and full of solicitude in their 
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latter days, or in any part of their 
lives. 

It may be granted, that the mass of 
society are very much hardened, if not 
brutalised, in their daily conflict of 
human necessities, human _ interests, 
and human vanities. But, still, there 
are great numbers who are alive to all 
the mental disquietudes which I have 
mentioned ; and these are they to whom 
the most respect is due, and on whose 
happiness the infliction of such severe 
injuries is a flagrant crime. 

Sensibility may be morbid — it may 
be selfish; its care may be to avoid 
pain to itself: but whence does that 
pain to self often spring ?—from regard 
to the pain or ill-doing of others. It 
is not selfish, therefore, in its cause, if 
it is so in its effect. 

A good deal is said against sensi- 
bility, and more especially since the 
time of Rousseau ; but very little skill 
is used, or pains are taken, to distin- 
guish the ¢rue from the false. Both 
are confounded—the use and the abuse 
—-in one sweeping condemnation. 

As far as genius is concerned, it is 
quite impossible that any eminent de- 
gree of poetical or moral genius should 
exist without it. If the senses were 
not susceptible and vivid, the fancy 
could never be duly furnished ; if the 
heart were not tender, or active and 
strong in its emotions, there would be 
a deficiency of all just and impressive 
sentiment. Poetical or moral genius 
could, therefore, no more exist without 
sensibility, than a fountain without 
water. 

The art and duty lies in the disci- 
pline, direction, and control of this 
sensibility. If not properly managed, 
it cannot be denied that it may gradu- 
ally absorb all regard but to its own 
selfish pains and pleasures; but it then 
changes its nature, and becomes rather 
corporeal and personal than mental : 
for, surely, there is an original corpo- 
real sensitiveness, which belongs to 
many who have hearts natively hard, 
and certainly not softened by time or 
age. 

But persons of sensibility, deep both 
by nature and culture, may have it 
still ruling over them in all its force, 
even while they may be the cause, both 
to themselves and others, of great suf- 
fering. If nothing is to be deemed 
sensibility towards the happiness to 
others, but that of which the effects are 
happiness to others, we judge by a 
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principle which must throw the frailty 

of poor humanity into entire despond- 
ency. The will must sometimes be 
taken for the deed ; the charity of the 
heart must sometimes be taken for a 
redeeming virtue, even when it ends 
in wishes and dreams, leaving the act 
unaccomplished, unembodied—as airy 
as a passing vapour; or, if effected, 
productive of an opposite end. 

The conscience with regard to others, 
the scrupulous and anxious desire to 
do as one would be done by, is indeed 
immeasurably different in different 
persons. There are a few noble beings 
in whom not only the benevolent feel- 
ing is ready to take place, wherever the 
occasion is presented, but which is not 
suffered to evaporate in internal emo- 
tion, but is urged, in every practicable 
way, into action. I have seen one or 
two instances; but the trying solici- 
tudes to which such high virtue is ex- 
pets are almost too great for the 
ortitude of the human heart. 

There is a sort of coarse practical 
benevolence little touched by painful 
sensibility, which Providence seems to 
have ordained, as more consistent with 
the fallen state of the ordinary class of 
mankind. 

That those operations of genius which 
are occupied in the delineation of the 
visionary part of our nature should be 
assigned as a blessing and an ornament 
to us, and yet that a large portion of 
those who are warmed and cheered by 
its beams should be insensible or un- 
grateful to the sources whence they 
derive these enjoyments, may perhaps 
be a dispensation to hide from them 
the mortifying sense of their own native 
inferiority. 

I am fully aware of the surprise 
with which many persons view these 
sorts of discussions, which they call 
not merely idle but vexatious. It is 
not to be denied that many are not at 
leisure to pursue them, and many are 
not formed with a capacity to pursue 
them ; but there are others, who have 
both the leisure and the capacity, and 
in whom it seems a desertion of duty 
not to pursue them. A part of man- 
kind are as much destined for specu- 
lation as others are for mere action: 
to them, it is not sufficient to go round 
and round in the same mechanical 
steps, like a blind horse in a mill. 
But all sophistry is detestable ; all that 
kind of artful discussion, which goes 
just far enough to confound the simple, 
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plain, and true colours of things, and 
disturbs and displaces every thing, 
without replacing any thing. The wea- 
pons of discussion should not be per- 
mitted to those who have not the talent, 
the integrity, or the leisure to use them 
fairly. There is nothing which gives 
one a more despondent view of human 
nature, than the impression that prin- 
ciple and reasoning have nothing to 
do with practical life— that they are 
mere empty ornament, well enough for 
the idle amusement of the closet, but 
not capable of being brought into use. 
If this be true, then this same prin- 
ciple and reasoning become subjects 
of odium and evil, because they are 
then the tools for deception and fraud 
to work with. 

If it be said that sagacious common 
sense hits on right means, and aims at 
right results, in the conduct of human 
business, though it may be to explain 
them by, or reconcile them to, what is 
deemed correct principle and correct 
reasoning, then it must be inferred that 
man is intended to be governed, like 
brutes, by something in the nature of 
instinct rather than intellect. 

Perhaps it will be answered, that all 
the objections made to impracticability 
of speculative opinions are solely di- 
rected against carrying them to un- 
bending extremes, and thereby allow- 
ing no exceptions or qualifications. 
But this is not accurate—the objections 
made are to the general truth of them: 
for though almost all principles will 
allow of some limitations, the general 
rule must be taken to be binding, till 
the ground of exception is clearly and 
strictly shewn ; whereas these practical 
Solomons insist upon the presumption 
being against the sage of abstract prin- 
ciple, and arrogate to themselves the 
right of throwing the onus probandi on 
him. Hence they cannot, without in- 
consistence, deny that the position to 
which they hold is this: that general 
reasonings and principles are to be 
taken as GENERALLY wrong! ! ! 

There is another mode of varying 
the charge against the applicability of 
general truths, which these practical 
Solomons sometimes resort to. They 
raise a question of prudence and ex- 
pediency as to time, place, or person. 

It may be admitted that truth is not 
to be spoken at all times, in all places, 
to all persons; but the reserve ought 
to be used very sparingly and cau- 
tiously. Sincerity and frankness are, 
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in general, most beneficial virtues; and 
the habitual practice of the contrary 
falls under the odious immorality of 
dissimulation, or falsehood. 

If this, therefore, be the foundation 
of the charge of want of judgment or 
common sense, it must assume judg- 
ment or common sense to be nothing 
else than heartless, selfish, and dis- 
honourable cunning. 

“ Come, then,” the Solomons will 
now proceed to argue, “ let us bring 
all this subtle conflict, or plausible ar- 
gumentation, to the only sound test— 
the test of experience. What is the 
sort of sense that succeeds in the 
world? Is it not the very sense which 
the men of abstract and speculative 
wisdom decry ?” 

Admit it: what does it prove? Why, 
that Wickedness is more calculated to 
succeed in the world than Virtue ; that 
Deceit will be more prosperous than 
Integrity, than Openness; and that, 
when the Solomons say that a man of 
high genius wants that part of intellect 
called judgment, they mean that he 
wants that freedom from conscience 
which adapts ail the means and ends 
of the understanding to the accom- 
plishment of its own selfish interests. 

If it be the effect of high talents, 
and the noble thoughts which almost 
always accompany high talents, to deal 
with mankind as if they were better 
than they are, and thus to expose 
themselves to defeat by placing con- 
fidence where it is not deserved, let 
not this be attributed to a want of 
judgment, but to the self-sacrifice of 
Virtue. It is the price which Virtue 
pays, and the suffering which is to 
entitle it to part of its reward. 

If, then, the frailty of human nature 
may be forgiven for wanting this virtue, 
it is yet too much that the possession of 
it should be made a charge liable to 
censure, and justifying idl-usage. 

Many things which may be forgiven 
cannot be defended; and he that not 
only commits errors, but obstinately 
persists in arguing them to be truths, 
is much more faulty for the second 
part of the offence than the first. If 
he cannot distinguish truth from false- 
hood, he is a wilful fool; if he defends 
it in defiance of knowledge, he is still 
worse. 

Hard men go often blundering on, 
pig-headed, and find even walls give 
way before them; but if they should 
happen to be near knocking out their 
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brains at last, what colour have they 
for lamentation or abuse ? 

They are apt to mistake their hard- 
headedness for skill, and therefore en- 
courage in themselves a self-confidence, 
which leads them in the end to meet 
obstacles, or snares, or quagmires, 
which they cannot overcome. 

It is quite impossible that these men, 
who boast of their judgment or com- 
mon sense, should penetrate into the 
real lights of steerage, when they come 
into the wide sea, and broad daylight 
fails, and they lose the sight of land. 
They know nothing of the internal 
movements of the human bosom; they 
have no compass to direct them in un- 
known seas ; they mistake appearances 
not of ordinary and daily occurrence ; 
the calm that precedes the tempest 
they suppose to be the presage of a 
long continuance of fair weather; and 
they sport with position in a blind and 
rash security. When the storm bursts, 
they rave, as if Providence had com- 
mitted treason against their self-de- 
lusion. 

If real judgment in the conduct of 
human affairs be (as I conceive it 
ought to be) mainly occupied in the 
double task, both of deciding the pro- 
bable course of events under given 
circumstances, and of choosing the rule 
of right applicable to such events, then 
who can possess that degree of intelli- 
gent capacity which is equal to this 
task, but one who has an intimate 
insight into the springs of human ac- 
tion? Will it be pretended that these 
dull plodding fellows, to whom is 
ascribed this cool judgment and com- 
mon sense, have any such insight ? 

If the opinions here combated were 
merely opinions thrown out in a par- 
ticular case, for a particular purpose, 
they might not be worth all this toil of 
ideas and words to combat them. The 
obvious partiality of the view that 
prompted them might be left to be 
their sufficient answer; but they are 
opinions very extensively, very gener- 
ally, if not universally cherished. The 
cause of this may be, that they flatter 
the popular conceit. The mass of 
mankind neither are, nor can be con- 
versant with abstract principles and 
speculative wisdom. 

The idle mind, which takes every 
thing carelessly as it comes, and makes 
itself the sport of whatever interest, or 
caprice, or folly, successively throws 
up in the air, will sneer or smile at all 
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this labour or froth, as it will call it, 
about nothing at all. But if no one 
takes any pains to dispense these va- 
pours or bubbles, they will accumulate 
and conglomerate at last, till they sit 
upon the human understanding like a 
mantle of pestilential darkness. 

Let them who feel no irritation at 
such dispersions of error, lull them- 
selves in their ease as long as they 
will; I do not blame them: but if 
others cannot take it so quietly, let 
them also have their own way, and 
incur no censure for endeavouring to 
bring forward what they deem to be 
the truth. 

Moral DOUBTS SIT UPON SOME 
MINDS LIKE NIGHT-MARES ON THE 
BREAST; THERE IS NO BREATHING 
TILL THEY ARE THROWN OFF. 

Innumerable difficulties as to the 
discipline of the mind and heart inces- 
santly puzzle and harass me. Among 
these is to what extent we may be al- 
lowed to drink oblivion to our own 
private concerns, by draughts of the 
seductive cup of literature. It seems 
to me, that I have been unjustly and 
cruelly blamed (often indirectly where 
not directly) for this indulgence: I can 
only say, that I had no choice but to 
do this or to lose my reason. The in- 
tensity of interest attending one’s own 
affairs is too exhausting for my feeble 
strength; the thought of them, after a 
little while, works on my heart like the 
beak and claws of the vulture. The 
question is not, therefore, between the 
degree of attention which I give to 
these affairs, and the greater degree 
which it is supposed I might give, but 
between the degree given and none at 
all; for how could I give my attention 
afier my reason was lost ? 

Providence has intended that the 
mind should have relaxations, and 
those relaxations in proportion to the 
intensity with which it works. I can- 
not new-create myself, and give myself 
a fortitude and patience beyond nature 
—why should perfection be demand- 
able of me? Why am [ not given the 
ordinary latitude for the defects of frail 
humanity? I have heavy and unspar- 
ing task-masters ; to indulge in inno- 
cent and elevating amusements is a 
crime in me. What if it had been 
said to Milton, ** You should have been 
making money for your daughters, by 
prostituting your pen to state-jobbery 
instead of writing Puradise Lost?” To 
be sure, Paradise Lost and the fruit of 
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an ordinary man’s occupations are 
widely different; still the principle 
holds good. 

There is implanted in us a desire to 
be thought well of, which we cannot 
overcome. In common cases it ought 
not to be overcome: it is an useful 
incitement to deserve well of others. 
But the desire may be too anxious, 
and therefore morbid. If the world is 
resolved to be unjust to us, we ought 
to have a fortitude which would steel 
our hearts to its cruelty. 

It is, no doubt, a symptom of pusil- 
lanimity not to be Seal by the storm 
that pelts us, but rather shiver before 
it and shrink under it. But such is 
too generally the fate of feeble hu- 
manity. I do not mean to be the apo- 
logist of vice, or to argue that genius 
is above the rules of moral obligation. 
I think the reverse; I think that it is 
difficult, though not impossible, for true 
genius to exist without a high degree of 
virtue. I am inclined, therefore, not- 
withstanding many contradictory ap- 
pearances, to believe the heart of Rous- 
seau was virtuous. Not so Voltaire: 
but of him I am still prepared to con- 
tend that he was a man of inferior 
genius, though of splendid talents. 

I cannot doubt that Shakespeare’s 
heart was the fountain of all virtue; 
his worldly and vicious characters were 
furnished to his fancy by observation : 
but all the “native wood-notes wild,” 
all the bursts of grand and beautiful 
sentiment, all the mighty imaginings 
of his creation, sprung INTERNALLY in 
his soul, and must have been portions 
of the indelible essence of his heart 
and mind. 

Even while I am writing these things, 
I am fully aware how (light-hearted 
they will appear to some persons, and 
how strongly they will exclaim, or at 
least think, how foolish it is to trouble 
one’s self with these idle speculations, 
when nearer anxieties are pressing all 
around one! When they have extin- 
guished in me the few palliatives for 
my misery I have hitherto found, per- 
haps they will be content. 

It is, however, a new and base doc- 
trine which has grown up in the world, 
that it is immoral to waste one’s ener- 
gies on any thing but one’s own private 
concerns. 

In truth, the whole system of human 
morals and human intellect is disor- 
ganised ; and I believe that the dark 
ages of savageness and mental blind- 
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ness are coming again. In the midst 
of poverty —even under imprisonment 
and threatened death, men were for- 
merly glorified for escaping from them- 
selves into the regions of fancy and 
abstract speculation. It is among the 
splendours of Tasso’s character the most 
splendid trait. Whoever has seen the 
vault at Ferrara, in which he lived for 
seven years, MuST admit ¢his. 

Read Valerianus on the Infelicity of 
Authors : does such a monstrous doc- 
trine ever once break out there? No 
age but this ungenerous and brutal one 
would have to hint it. 

A man ought to proceed sternly on 
his way, regardless of all insects, and 
hornets, and vultures, that gather round 
him and persecute him. He has a 
magnanimous heart if he can, and de- 
serves all admiration. Lut who dares 
call upon his fellow for such perfec- 
tion? Why may I not be forgiven 
ordinary foibles and weaknesses? Why 
am I never to be given credit for what 
is good, yet always unsparingly cen- 
sured for what may be ill? 

More than half mankind live to do 
nothing but ill; they have no redeem- 
ing virtues or merits; they are not 
merely “ fruges consumere nati,” but 
(to use bad Latin) ** malum committere 
nati.” 

Say that I have done but little which 
is of solid and permanent value, still I 
have done something. Every virtuous 
and natural sentiment, expressed with 
force or elegance, is a good; every 
image which is calculated to give re- 
fined pleasure mends the mind ; every 
historical fact, which is sufficiently in- 
teresting in its relation to loosen us 
from the present, and teach our minds 
to admit in their comparisons a rival 
conflict of the past, is, when so related, 
a step fitted to advance us in the 
sphere of intellect. It cannot be de- 
nied, that if these are mere manufac- 
turers — mere transcripts, or scissors, 
paste, and paper — they can lay claim 
to no more than a mechanical merit. 

But I have endeavoured always to 
think for myself, and to express my 
own genuine feelings — not the bor- 
rowed sentiments of others. Through 
life I have turned my attention in- 
wards, and the workings of my own 
mind and heart; I have anxiously 
sought for the truth, and I believe that 
I have paid a conscientious regard in 
what I have written to virtue. I know 
that the picture of virtue, benevolence, 
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generosity, and refinement, has always 
had my sincere admiration; and that 
my praises of them have been most 
unaffected and enforced. I know that, 
if virtue lies in the heart, those hours 
—those numerous hours, amounting to 
long years—which I have spent in 
literature, have been truly virtuous and 
pure. 

The common mind is exercised prin- 
cipally in plotting for its own interest 
or its own vanity, or in the contempla- 
tion of gross amusements or gross in- 
dulgences. Literature detaches, en- 
larges, raises, softens, improves the 
quality, and gives flavour to the task, 
force and solidity to the spirit, and 
polish to the surface. It tends to expel 
personalities and localities, and to draw 
off the poison of evil passions, by let- 
ting in the air of heaven upon them. 

If the internal picture of the human 
heart could be laid open, and that of 
a being deeply imbued and actively 
exercised in sound literature, compared 
with that of another unschooled in 
such discipline, how inexpressibly 
striking would be the contrast ! — one, 
all genial light, varied with a thousand 
colours, breathing fragrance and in- 
cense; the other, savage, dark, beset 
with weeds and thorns, impenetrable 
with morasses, chill and frightful with 
fogs, and death-like from uncleared 
putridities. 

Compare the morning I have spent 
in writing this with the morning of a 
inember of society spent in the exercise 
of petty passions —in the indulgence 
of half-fabulous gossip, by way of vent- 
ing his uncomfortable spleen — or in 
mere animal enjoyment of locomotion, 
a little enlivened, perhaps, by a vanity 
similar to that of a proud horse on a 
parade, or a swan sailing on a lake. 

I cannot take up the pen, in the 
manner I take it up, without making 
some advanced step, however minute, 
in the region of intellect. I seize some 
little distinction I had not caught be- 
fore; I make some idea, not before 
digested, submit to language; I make 
progress in varying my expressions, in 
multiplying my combinations, in dis- 
covering new contrasts, in eliciting 
new tints by new positions of my ma- 
terials, and by marshalling my ideas 
with increased facility and skill. 

God does not give the fruits of the 
mind without continued labour and 
watchfulness. What grows wild is, 
for the most part, crude and unwhole- 
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some. Young fruits may catch the 
eye for a moment; they have seldom 
a mellow flavour or lasting charm. 

Mere observation is barren, unless 
it is received into a rich mind; but 
without observation, as a composer, 
the aérial quality of imagination is too 
lofty and subtle for earthly tempera- 
ment. There is a sort of moral depth 
of colouring which long intercourse 
with the disappointments of life con- 
veys. 

No one can scarcely be so stupid as 
to suppose, that such a career of am- 
bition is proposed to the mass of man- 
kind. The diversified duties of life 
require for them other avocations, and 
their inferior talents only fit them for 
that which is more humble. What is 
called a strong understanding is not 
uncommon. This I take to be the 
power of judging rationally and cor- 
rectly upon objects and ideas _pre- 
sented to it. But it cannot supply 
objects and ideas; it cannot revive 
them in their absence, much less can 
it invent them. 

The senses must be very vivid to 
furnish the fancy properly with repre- 
sentations of external objects ; tlie heart 
must be very full of emotion to asso- 
ciate strong sentiments to them; but 
there must be also an active internal 
power in the intellect to give the fa- 
culty of imagination or invention. 

A strong common understanding 
may exist without any of these, but it 
can never enable a person to make any 
advances in the higher department of 
literature. 

Fancy may exist without tender, or 
grand, or moral feelings; and if fancy, 
sO may imagination. These may be 
genius, but they want the highest and 
best colouring of genius. Images, 
which strike or please the eye, yet do 
not touch the heart, are vastly inferior 
in comparative value; they may have 
the grandeur or beauty of matter, but 
not the grandeur or beauty of soud. 

Then comes one other requisite to 
the perfection of genius—truth; I 
mean, poetical truth ; viz. probability, 
or consistency with the nature of the 
beliefs to which the human mind has 
a tendency to give itself severely up. 
It is to this principle that Shakespeare 
adheres in his wildest flights: such 
are all his Fairy Superstitions, his 
Tempest, &c. &c. To all extravagant 
and monstrous inventions, the incre- 
dulus odi opposes itself in every bo- 
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som of sound taste and sound under- 
standing. 

In confirmation of these principles, 
it may be observed, that they adapt 
themselves to those permanent stand- 
ards of excellence which have been 
acknowledged by the experience of all 
ages, and will justify the criterions of 
fame and comparative estimation, ac- 
cording to which celebrated authors 
have been placed, from Homer down- 
wards. It will also shew why many, 
of temporary popularity, have soon 
sunk into oblivion. The unnatural 
combinations which merely please in 
right of novelty, must necessarily lose 
their charm by the act of time ; because 
the act of time is inconsistent with the 
continuance of novelty. Tricks are 
utterly incompatible with the force of 
genius; simple strength never resorts 
to artifice. There is no occasion to 
exaggerate what really exists in the 
material as well as in the intellectual 
world ; there is enough of magnificence, 
and pathos, and beauty, to be really 
found in them: but he who has not 
light enough to find them, substitutes 
sham figures of his own, made up of 
clay, dressed in glaring contrasted hues 
of black, blue, gray, red, &c. &c. 
These, he flatters himself, put nature 
out of countenance. 

I have said these things an hundred 
times before, but I wish to press them, 
in every varied form of expression, as 
often as the opportunity recurs to me. 

The system appears to me not only 
just, but highly consolatory ; it makes 
Poetry not merely “a beautiful art,” 
but an art of the highest philosophy 
and profoundest truths. 

The principle of the metaphysical 
poets, though it might, in some rare 
instances, strike out unexpected truths, 
and though it generally demanded 
learning and deep thinking, yet it was 
absurd and revolting. 

The embodiment in language of the 
association of matter and spirit, is of 
the essence of poetry. Providence has 
ordained, that particular appearances 
in the outward form of things should 
raise particular emotions in the human 
bosom when it is finely toned: to de- 
lineate and fix this association is the 
poet’s business. For this purpose, it 
is not sufficient that these external ob- 
jects should excite in his own bosom 
such emotions at the moment of their 
presence ; his fancy must be strong 
enough to renew them to him in all 
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their force, and with all their accom- 
paniments, at the moment of compo- 
sition. In truth, it is the talent of 
fancy to heighten nature itself, and 
render its tints more glowing. Is it 
asked, “* What can poetry give us more 
than reality?” I answer, that it gives 
us matter and mind in union. 

It will be observed, that the poets 
who reach this character are but few ; 
the mass of those of inferior fame sel- 
dom mount to notes so high. Johnson's 
list consists of fifty-two English poets ; 
from this small number, the following 
sixteen may fairly be rejected :—Ros- 
common, Stepney, Walsh, Smith, Duke, 
King, Sprat, Hallifax, Hughes, Shef- 
field, Blackmore, Granville, Galden, 
Pitt, and Otway and Congreve, merely 
dramatic. This reduces the number 
to thirty-six. A few others are very 
doubtful : such as Dorset, J. Phillipps, 
Swift, Mallet, Watts, Fenton, Broome. 

It is strange, that what has no cha- 
racter of poetry but the rhythm, or 
verse, should be taken to be poetry. 
Figurative language, when the thought 
itself is trite, may be poetry ; but it is 
inferior to force and originality of 
thought. I doubt if it would be very 
difficult to draw a tolerably precise 
scale of excellence among the English 
poets, according to these principles. 

High and just Invention, upon an 
enlarged scale, and by a regular, well- 
proportioned, and grand design, must 
always stand first; and, therefore, no- 
thing can be put in rivalry with the 
Paradise Lost. Whatever may be 
Spenser’s merits—and he has some 
important merits, which have never 
been eclipsed —still, for the reason 
here given, they cannot be put in com- 
petition with the claims of Milton. 

There is nothing more satisfactory 
than to have some steady rules, or 
landmarks, to direct the judgment on 
points where it is painful to be driven 
about by caprice in the wide sea of 
conjecture. 

In prose (except such as assumes to 
partake of poetic fiction, or poetic elo- 
quence) we are content with good rea- 
soning, or facts and sentiments clearly 
stated from memory. This will not 
do in poetry, even though it should be 
thrown into the harmonion collocation 
of words which forms verse: there 
must be that warmth of colouring 
which arises from powerful emotion, 
from the ideal presence of the object 
or sentiment painted. 
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This will certainly throw some con- 
siderable portions of Pope out of the 
pale of poetry, but it will leave in all 
their glory the Eloisa to Abelard, the 
Elegy on an unfortunate Lady, the 
Dedication to Parnell’s Poems. 

This is the attraction which touches 
and captivates in Prior’s Henry and 
Emma, and in Parnell’s Hermit ; which 
raises the sublime and pathetic moral 
poems of Gray into something like in- 
spiration ; which makes Collins cry 
out, 

“ O Fear! O frantic fear! 
I see, I see thee nesr!” 
which allows no room to doubt, that 
when Burns wrote Tum O'Shanter he 
saw Kirk Alloway all in a blaze, and 
that he charged with Bruce at Ban- 
nockburn. Cold art can never reach 
these things! Labour day and night; 
read, think, strain, polish; put in force 
every rule, call in aid every excellent 
example; correct, amend, compare, 
take advice, borrow, improve, prune, 
add; the form and dress may be bet- 
tered, the soul will still be wanting. 

Dryden’s was the flame of improved 
and growing intellect, slow to catch 
the fire, yet kindling at last into a 
strong and steady blaze: witness his 
Fables, and Alexander’s Feast, com- 
posed in his seventieth year. Early 
in life he had scarcely been more than 
a powerful versifier of strong under- 
standing. The vigorous language, and 
the condensed form of imagery and 
sentiment of his fables, shews that the 
commanding perceptions of his intel- 
lect, long exercised, had at last sup- 
plied a light to his fancy, which caught 
fire ; and, when once ignited, continued 
to burn fiercely till death extinguished 
it. 

Addison’s fancy was serene, pure, 
and beautiful, but a little deficient in 
vigour; and it is strange that it de- 
serted him when he attempted to throw 
it into verse. 

Waller must rest upon his elegant 
polish, relatively to the times in which 
he wrote, rather than upon any grand 
powers of mind. He is ingenious ; 
but this quality does not sufficiently 
often rise above prettiness. 

Denham is more manly ; he has a 
vigour, which only the glow of Fancy 
could supply. 

Butler has the merit of decided in- 
vention, though it is in the ludicrous ; 
and his wit, his acute observation, big 
Sagacity in painting characters, an’ his 
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solid axiomatic sense, place him high 
in an original department of his own. 

Tickell’s genuine, egy? 
elegant, and harmonious Elegy on 
Addison, will secure him immortality. 

It seems to me, that when the uses 
of poetry are decried, it arises from a 
misapprehension of what true poetry 
is, and what ought to be its objects. 
The idea that it is a dance of words, 
and depends upon a sort of trick of 
expression, is a very mean one. Poetry 
may consist of the mere ornament of 
language and harmony of words, but 
it is not the best poetry: depth and 
energy of thought, and glow of noble 
or pathetic feeling, are its first merits 
and its best charms. 

That which makes us in love with 
virtue, and gives a grand and true im- 
pulse to the workings of the mind, is 
surely not a thing of emptiness and 
parade. 

The majority of mankind are con- 
demned to pass through life either as 
ciphers or in the sole pursuit of their 
own individual interests or amusements. 
But they who are born to higher things 
can never be content with so narrow 
and selfish a sphere of action; their 
thoughts are not engrossed in resolving, 
according to expedience, questions 
which present themselves to them as 
to the regulation of their own conduct: 
their considerations are bent upon eli- 
citing general truths, and upon deve- 
loping the sentiments which pervade, 
or ought to pervade, the human bosom. 

With a view to reward and means 
of worldly prosperity, it has always 
seemed to me that a man may fix on 
an ill choice in taking up this course 
of labour. But, perhaps, while he is 
fitted excellently for this, he may ve 
fitted for no other; and the intrinsic 
pleasure and self-satisfaction wiih pro- 
bably be his due reward. 

I never could bring mys:elfta believe 
that all the toil, and peims, and disci- 
pline, and instructic.a in the world, 
could enable a person to. do much in 
this department without the full en- 
dowment of n*,ture. 

They mary enable him to be learned, 
and even to write useful books, but not 
books of the stamp and character to 
whie’g the praise of genius is applied. 

_ suspect that the common opinion 
1s otherwise, and that it is thought the 
fruits of genius are the results of the ac- 
cidental application of general powers. 

1am astonished that a large portion 
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of those who call themselves philoso- 
phers, and men of sound sense, should 
wish to bring things down to the test 
of their material nature. It often hap- 
pens, when their material nature is im- 
perfect and inglorious, that their vision- 
ary nature is full of grandeur and de- 
light. And here it is that the poet en- 
ters with the magic of his wand ; here 
lies his business, and here his power. 
The public is often long before it 
distinguishes the true from the false of 
these enchanters; but it always dis- 
tinguishes them rightly at last. 
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It is strange that there should ever 
be any hesitation on this subject; 
pathos or grandeur strike at once, and 
can only proceed from genius. It is 
genius which has the object, or pas- 
sion, in actual presence to it when it 
writes ; what it utters, therefore, is the 
result of utter inspiration — not a re- 
semblance of it done from memory, or 
struck out by labour and contrivance. 
But simplicity and truth cannot move 
the dull; they require exaggeration 
and extravagance. 


MY GRANDFATHER. 


A TALE OF BATH. 


Pant II. 


TueEre is something in upstart vulgar- 
ity which, however glossed over and 
bedizened by the adventitious allure- 
ments of wealthy pomp, yet betrays 
itself to the critical glance of intrinsic 
gentility in a way — ay, in a thousand 
ways — utterly incomprehensible by 
the profanum vulgus. Ostentation in 
the parvenu millionaire is quite a dis- 
tinct thing from ostentation in the 
hereditary grandee: the principle in 
each is the same, but its mode of de- 
velopement is very different. In the 
city merchant who has feathered his 
nest, all attempts at splendour are ever 
tinged with the glare of vulgar and 
most evident self-complacency : in the 
midst of a cumbrous exuberance of 
wealth, you detect the lurking desire 
to connect the display of it with the 
importance of the possessor. There is 
neither the nonchalance of well-bred 
indifference, nor the quiet exhibition of 
a state, which, however obviously above 
those who may witness it, seems still 
to be perfectly familiar to the fortunate 
man invested with it. 

I have seen rows of servants ushering 
you into the most gorgeous apartments, 
or waiting behind you at the most 
sumptuous feasts ; and yet, in all there 
was a something tat bespoke a certain 
mal-adroitness. It was as the differ- 
ence between a man accustomed to 
dress well every day, .wd one who 
keeps his best suit fora Sunday. As 
in the one instance you ma perceive 
each individual article of clothing to 
be very good, so in the other you can 


find no fault with any particular part 
of the establishment. Yet there is an 
undefinable incongruity in both cases. 
Your man dressed for the Sunday 
wants the je ne scai quot of a man du 
monde ; and your wealthy citizen wants 
the air of quiet ease, which enables 
your man born to the wealth he enjoys 
to let the use of it sit upon him as a 
matter of course. 

In my grandfather’s establishment 
it was not thus. Though a parvenu 
in every sense of the word, there was 
yet nothing of the bourgeois either in 
his person or household. The servants 
seemed all in their proper places. 
The whole machinery of the house 
moved as upon springs. The footmen 
had such an air of subdued, yet sufli- 
ciently impudent confidence, as shewed 
you at once that their training had been 
of a superior kind. There was the 
large leather-backed elbow-chair in 
the vestibule, and ever sitting in it a 
portly powdered lackey, half-asleep 
over a newspaper. La Coste, the cook, 
had all the airs of a man of science; 
and Louis, the butler, but for his Anglo- 
German twang, might have opened a 
bottle of claret for Beau Nash himself. 
Then the chambermaids—those exqui- 
site instruments of comfort in a house 
—were never, by any possibility, to 
be seen. Your rooms were arranged 
and set in order by a quiet, invisible 
magic. The more you endeavoured 
to discover the nice form or the pretty 
face which Imagination conjured up, 
as having been at work to make your 
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bed-room a little sleeping paradise, 
the more you were “at fault:” all 
efforts were unavailing to obtain a view 
of the ever-fleeting fair one, to whom 
you traced the comforts you enjoyed. 
The fairy hand of letter-copying Anne 
was conspicuous in all the arrange- 
ments connected with female manage- 
ment; but still, a certain order and 
exactness shewed that even Anne, in 
her own department, was under the 
vigilant superintendence ofa yet higher 
regulating power. 

Such was my grandfather’s domestic 
establishment. As an inmate of it, I 
found every thing delightful, with a 
few trifling exceptions. Among these 
was the great innovation upon my lazy 
habits, of getting up at seven o'clock 
in the morning. I do not say that I 
was obliged to get up at this hour, but 
the frequent allusions by my grand- 
father, in the course of the day, not 
only to what he called his early busi- 
ness habits in Hamburgh, but to his 
fresh and vigour-giving inhalation of 
the morning-air in Sydney Gardens, 
actually roused me from my ‘ont 
day by day, at half-past six or seven 
o'clock. I got up in a state of drowsi- 
ness, both bodily and mental, that no- 
thing but the shame, as a young man, 
of being in bed after so old a one, 
could have overcome. 

Next, I was met every morning, at 
my breakfast-table, by a fresh and 
ponderous bundle of letters to read ; 
and I was left all day, if I did not read 
them, under the fidgety fear of some 
allusion to them, to which I should 
be unable to make any thing like 
a coherent rejoinder. I was made 
a complete slave to system, method, 
regularity. There was the morning- 
walk and the evening-drive — the post 
and the newspapers — dinner — coffee 
—and, worse than all, whist. I asked 
Louis where the library was. Alas! 
there was none. My grandfather had 
no time to read any thing but manu- 
script; and his ledger, journal, and 
correspondence, together with a daily 
peep at the price-current and stocks, 
constituted his whole occupation in the 
reading line. When he had finished 
these (as he sometimes did before his 
usual hour), he would have recourse to 
conversation, to fill up, as he said, the 
Spare time. 

Thus, I had never a moment that 
I could call my own. I was liable, at 
any instant, to be sent for to read “a 
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most interesting communication re- 
ceived that day,” or to hear the system- 
atic reply to it, commencing, “ I have 
duly received your favour of the 20th 
ultimo.” 

I was obliged, too, to scan the city 
article of the Morning Chronicle, and 
make myself acquainted with the fluc- 
tuations in the foreign exchanges, and 
the prices of bank-stock, omnium, and 
shares. To have been ignorant on 
these subjects would not only have 
subjected me to my grandfather’s con- 
tempt, but would have left us often 
without the very elements of discourse. 
Political economy had been rather a 
study of mine, and I flattered myself 
that I had attained no small insight 
into the deepest abstractions and sound- 
est principles of that science. But my 
grandfather was a practical man; he 
had never heard of Malthus but as an 
ingenious enthusiast, nor of Adam 
Smith but as a respectable man, who 
had shewn what was the true “ wealth 
of nations.” He collected the sum 
and substance of the latter philoso- 
pher’s theory to be, that well-regulated 
commerce was the true “ wealth of 
nations.” 

To this axiom he cordially assented ; 
but whenever I attempted to treat the 
question on general principles, and to 
shew that the difficulty lay in well 
regulating commerce, he, like a true 
man of business-detail, fell back upon 
his own counting-house and Ham- 
burgh, with some such remark as this : 
“ That may be all very true; but, you 
see, I have been a practical commission- 
merchant all my life, and I don’t like 
speculation. In fact, what raised me 
to my present fortune and rank,” he 
would say, ‘was the punctual and 
strict adherence to the transacting of 
my business, as from day to day it 
presented itself to me. I never re- 
quired to read speculative philoso- 
phers; I believe that the single test of 
a country’s prosperity —say what they 
will—is the amount of her exports and 
imports. Now, this can be ascertained 
by the official returns furnished by the 
papers of all civilised nations; and 
where, in such a case, lies the utility 
of Adam Smith’s long and laboured 
theories on the subject, I cannot see. 
Take care, and never follow the views 
ofa mere man of learning, where you 
may tread in the footsteps of a man of 
practical knowledge. I have known 
some people so vastly fond of theory, 
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that they would often set up the most 
absurd hypothesis, and then ruin them- 
selves, and others too, by their efforts 
to prove it practically true. I am a 
man of no learning, as you know; but 
I think those who are men of learning 
would do well to let practice always 
be the foundation of theory, and suffer 
that theory alone to be entitled to ac- 
ceptation which had been corroborated 
by practice.” 

I am sure my grandfather had never 
read Bacon, and yet this seemed to me 
Bacon all over. 

“ Do you think,” he would continue, 
“ people want to consult Adam Smith, 
in order to make them lay out as much 
money as they can for coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, wine, tea, and all the other 
comforts and luxuries of life? As- 
suredly not. And as every member 
of the community is thus striving to 
procure for himself and family as much 
as he can of these commodities, so you 
may be sure the merchant is, at the 
same time, taking care to have the 
growing demand met by an increased 
supply. As for Malthus’s theory, 
therefore, that there is ‘an irresistible 
tendency in population to outrun sup- 
ply,’ I never can digest it as long as 
the merchant exists, with the Chinese 
at his nod to raise more tea — with the 
North Americans at his beck to plough 
up their waste lands, and furnish us 
with increased quantities of cotton for 
our increasing manufactories—with the 
Brazils teeming with coffee, gold, and 
sugar; Prussia and Poland with corn ; 
all the shores of the Mediterranean, 
with fruit and wine; to say nothing of 
the wastes yet to be populated, the 
mines yet to be wrought in the new 
world, and all, by the aid of Com- 
merce, to be made subservient to the 
wants of the whole human race.” 

It was in vain to urge that wise laws 
were necessary, in order to give effect 
to these just views; that a nation, like 
an individual, might become bankrupt, 
and not have the means of paying for 
its necessary wants. 

“ Never tell me,” was, in such cases, 
his reply ; “ instances of national bank- 
ruptcy, like those of individual inu- 
solvency, are the exception, not the 
rule: and a pretty nation we should 
be, if all our commercial laws were 
framed with the sole view of prevent- 
ing bankruptcy. Why, in this case 
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there would not be such a thing as an 
acceptance or a bill of exchange to be 
seen! When a certain king of France 
asked the merchants of Paris, on one 
occasion, what he could do for them ? 
‘Let us alone,’ said they; ‘ ’tis all we 
want.’ Commerce requires not the aid 
of legislation ; if let alone, it is as sure 
to run its natural course, and diffuse 
in its train abundance of wealth, as 
water to find its level, or the sparks to 
fly upwards. Some have said, that 
Agriculture is the parent of Commerce. 
For my part, I hold the plough to be 
only handmaid to the loom, and both 
useless without the merchant. Do you 
think the savage begins to plough, to 
plant, or to sow, before he begins to 
hunt and to fish? And, before he can 
do either, must he not have become 
an artisan to make his bow, and a 
spinner or weaver to make his fishing- 
tackle? Then, do you think the 
huntsman has never exchanged a bow 
for a rod and tackle, before he has 
thought of the expedient of ploughing 
up the ground, and waiting a twelve- 
month for the produce? But if he 
have so bartered his bow for the fish- 
ing-rod, what is barter but commerce ? 
How, then, can it be said, tracing this 
good genius of all nations up to its 
most primeval origin, that Agriculture 
is the parent of Commerce! Never! 
And as little so in our own civilised 
country, as in the almost untenanted 
woods, and forests, and streamlet- 
banks of the barbarian. We have 
learned here, to be sure, as agricul- 
turists, to wait a twelvemonth for the 
produce of the soil; but see, at the 
expiration of that time, whether the 
eyes of the raiser of corn are not 
straining themselves over the quota- 
tion of prices at Mark Lane; and whe- 
ther such prices could even have an 
existence but for the corn-merchant? 
It is the same with wool, flax, hemp, 
hops, malt. It is in the merchant’s 
hands alone, and in consequence of his 
demand that these and all other fruits 
of the earth turn into gold. Solomon 
was the wisest man that ever lived, 
and he was the greatest merchant: ‘he 
had at sea a navy of Tarshish, with the 
navy of Hiram. Once in three years 
came the navy of Tarshish, bringing 
gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks: he made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones.’* In this re- 
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spect, by the by, I have ever thought,” 
said my grandfather, “that Jerusaiem 
was the real and only prototype of the 
Hamburgh bank. Nor is this all. As 
the wisest of kings, in ancient times, 
considered it an honour to be a mer- 
chant, in like manner, we are told (so 
far is it from true, there will ever be a 
deficiency of supply) that this world 
shall hereafter close in upon us with 
a general lamentation of merchants for 
want of purchasers. ‘ The merchants 
of the earth, saying alas! alas! shall 
weep and mourn over that great city 
that was clothed in fine linen, and 
purple, and scarlet, and decked with 
gold, and precious stones, and pearls. 
Alas! alas! shall they say, that great 
city, wherein were made rich all that 
had ships in the sea, by reason of her 
costliness : for in one hour is she made 
desolate, and no man buyeth her mer- 
chandise any more.’* So, then, we 
shall not perish from a surfeit of popu- 
lation, but of produce.” 

I could not repress the signs of an 
inward smile at the voluble and not 
altogether illogical manner in which 
my grandfather was ever wont thus to 
run out in illustration of his favourite 
topic, viz. the prodigious superiority of 
commerce over every other pursuit. 
But I confess I was altogether unpre- 
pared for his biblical illustration of 
the subject; and it was by neither a 
small nor an easy effort that I could 
retain my gravity on beholding with 
what emphatic earnestness he sup- 
ported his, as he delivered the last two 
or three sentences of his harangue. I 
had read of Jerusalem under many 
types, emblems, and images; but I 
never had been able to trace in her 
before any likeness to the Hamburgh 
bank. Neither, I confess, was I pre- 
pared for such an apocalyptic vision as 
that of the closing in of the world over 
our heads, with a howling of the mer- 
chants “ for want of purchasers.” This 
is, no doubt, a merchant’s chiefest ca- 
lamity; but it was reserved, I think, 
for the most zealous of the tribe—even 
my grandfather —to exhibit the mer- 
chants of the latter days as engrossed 
by this calamity, at a moment when 
the earth is to be rent by earthquakes, 
the pillars of heaven to be shaken, the 
sun to be darkened, the moon not to 
give her light, and the stars of the 
firmament to be falling to the ground 


* Rev. xviii. 11, 16, 19. 
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like untimely figs. I could not all at 
once bring myself to conceive that the 
merchants would still be complaining 
of “ dull times,” when 


‘* The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 


What made the illustration the more 
striking and characteristic was, that my 
grandfather confessed, with great nai- 
veté, and yet no irreverence, that the 
only parts of the Bible he had ever 
had much time to read were those 
which related to commerce. 

Thus the days rolled on. I had 
just been able to snatch, at intervals, a 
respite from what I now began to look 
upon as my prescribed routine of do- 
mestic duty, in order that I might re- 
turn the calls of those who had honoured 
me by leaving their cards at Pulteney 
Street. 

At one house I found the martyr to 
the gout seeking, through abstinence 
and privation, which he had never 
been able to practise while in health, 
a return to the enjoyment of it. One 
patient was afflicted with sciatica, and 
another with diseased spine; here 
Consumption, with her pale visage 
tinged with a dying flush, was linger- 
ing out a life of hope deferred, destined 
never to recover, but ever to believe 
recovery at hand ; and there the bilious 
victim of an eastern clime was trying 
in vain to tempt his palate by the aid 
of pungent cookery, which yet he 
could not digest. 

I saw one old lady, a walking ske- 
leton of wrinkles and infirmity, with 
her back bent down, and her tottering 
limbs scarce able to sustain her almost 
paralysed frame— but yet she was 
rouged: she wore flowing ringlets of 
false hair, and a gaudy bonnet, sur- 
mounted by the tail of a bird of para- 
dise. Her gown was light silk, ofa 
crimson colour; and on her lank and 
faded fingers sparkled, in wretched 
contrast, many a gem. In her hand 
was a large case filled with visiting 
cards, and her carriage stood at the 
door, to take her, she said, on her 
round of morning calls. She was to 
have an evening-party — only cards, 
and a little music, and hoped I would 
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join them. I excused myself with 
instinctive horror, inspired not more 
by the living spectre before me than 
by the anticipation of possibly having 
her for a partner at “ shorts.” 

The next house at which I called 
exhibited to me a picture, if possible, 
more melancholy than even the pre- 
ceding. It was the house of General 
D—. 

On being ushered into the drawing- 
room, I found the mother and four 
daughters sitting in a state of lethargic 
languor; which, if interrupted at all, 
was very slightly so by my presence. 
I had no sooner taken a chair, than an 
elegant fop rose from the ottoman on 
which he had been reclining by one of 
the general’s daughters. He looked 
through the window, as if upon va- 
cuity, and hummed a tune, to which 
he kept time by a pattering noise with 
his fingers on one of the panes of glass. 
As I had not been at any of the Bath 
parties yet, and, from long residence 
abroad, was unacquainted with the 
every-day small-talk about lords, la- 
dies, fashions, and marriages in high 
life; and as, also, I had not been even 
at the Italian opera or the Bath theatre, 
a most awkward silence ensued. It 
was interrupted, but [ cannot say it 
was relieved, by my friend's tattooing 
beat upon the window. The mother 
made, at length, a tolerable effort pour 
Faire V'agréable ; she knew I had some 
fortune, and did not know what my 
grandfather might be coaxed into leav- 
ing me at his death. Her efforts were 
presently seconded by those of the 
eldest daughter, who laid down a novel 
she had been reading, and took up a 
discourse upon the weather; from which 
we got to the pump-room, and thence, 
by very remote allusion, to the salu- 
brious effect of the Bath waters. This 
naturally led to some remarks upon 
the dissipation of the London season, 
and the necessity of recruiting both 
body and spirits for the ensuing cam- 
paign. I had before me the evident 
victims of repeated campaigns. Faded, 
though in the prime of life,— jaded, 
though the eldest had been presented 
only six years, and the youngest, three 
years, before then, at court,—they were 
air specimens of that premature ex- 
haustion brought upon English females 
of any rank by routs, and balls, and 
colds, and the general conversion, dur- 
ing six months of the year, of night 
nto day. It is not merely the wan 
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cheek, and the dim eye, and the feeble 
frame, but more than all these — it is 
the fidgety desire for excitement, with 
the absolute languor in its absence, 
which characterise the woman who, 
under the direction of a careful mo- 
ther, solicitous for her daughter’s esta- 
blishment in the world, has run the 
round of half-a-dozen springs and sum- 
mers in the metropolis, without per- 
haps declining, in all that time, half-a- 
dozen invitations. 

I had before me evidently four fair 
debauchees of this character. Listless 
and inane, frivolous without wit, 
laughing without merriment, and smil- 
ing either through pure affectation or 
by evident compulsion, I thought what 
a precious training that in vogue was 
for all the rational purposes of domes- 
tic life and intellectual enjoyment ! 
As I made my bow of departure to 
these languishing loungers, I resolved 
never to marry a general's daughter, 
who, without a dower, spent the sea- 
son in London, and when that season 
was over, or before its commencement, 
visited the watering-places for the be- 
nefit of her health. 

Many more calls I made, contenting 
myself with dropping my card, except 
in cases where my grandfather had 
desired me to see the inmates of any 
particular house, should they be vi- 
sible. Most of them were; but there 
is such a sameness, monotony, and in- 
sipidity, in the mere superficial inter- 
course of people in a certain rank of 
life in this country ; nay, there is more 
than that— there is such a reciprocal 
feeling of tiresomeness, while the te- 
dious minutes roll their intolerably 
slow motion over the dulness of a first 
or second visit, that, to describe it 
once is to describe it for ever; and 
though the description of a tedium 
which we have all felt may, just for 
once, please, it cannot but become as 
dull, if repeated, as the visit itself. 

Rapid as my view of Bath society 
thus was, I had, at any rate, an initia- 
tory introduction to the persons and 
families of my grandfather's acquaint- 
ance, who were to pass under my closer 
inspection of their characters, as modi- 
fied or illustrated, by their intercourse 
with him. 

At length the day arrived when I 
was to see, and sit at table with, not 
only the greatest men in Bath, but 
some of the greatest in England. Louis 
requested’ me to breakfast an hour 
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earlier that morning, that he might set 
betimes about his preparations and 
arrangements for dinner. I did so; 
and, after seeing him and his footmen 
most systematically at work, cleaning 
glasses, arranging plate, and spreading 
out the most beautiful damask, I went 
down stairs, to take a look at the de- 
partment of Mons. La Coste, le cui- 
sinier. All was order, cleanliness, and 
admirable arrangement. In his white 
cap and white apron, with a couple of 
aides-de-camp in similar attire, the 
maitre de cuisine moved about, if I 
may so speak, in quite culinary state. 
Every delicacy which the season af- 
forded, multiplied into an endless va- 
riety of shapes and appearance, by a 
process little short of refined chemical 
analysis, lay outstretched before me: it 
either was yielding up, or had yielded 
up, to the science of La Coste, its 
most exquisite and hidden quint- 
essence. The fumes that proceeded 
from his scrupulously clean dressers 
and tables were absolutely redolent 
with fragrance. I gazed with wonder 
upon the complicated collection of 
dainties before me, some in their na- 
tural state, and some compounded into 
forms, the elements of which were 
quite untraceable by vulgar gaze or 
uninitiated speculation. I left the 
kitchen, well assured that I had been 
in the company of a professeur of no 
ordinary grade. I thought the few 
pages I had read of Dr. Kitchiner be- 
neath notice. I remembered nothing 
equal in theory to the practice I saw 
there going forward, unless it were the 
directions of Walton, the celebrated 
angler, for dressing a pike, or a perch 
—I forget precisely which. 

From the kitchen I walked up to 
the drawing-room. The whole mer- 
cantile apparatus, which was generally 
its most conspicuous ornament, had 
vanished, and Anne was busy fitting 
wax-lights into the chandeliers, and 
perfuming the apartments with pastilles 
of the most exquisite odour. There 
was not a single book of plates, cari- 
catures, or annuals on the tables; only 
here and there, in red, blue, and purple 
morocco, a few very gaudy little vo- 
lumes, entitled Bath Penitentiary and 
Lock Hospital. There was to be no 
drive that day, and I seized the lucid 
interval to stroll into the promenades 
of the town, and wish an unmeaning 
“good morning” to many personages 
whose faces had now become so far 
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familiar to me as to admit of this 
interesting mode of salutation. Among 
these personages were the late Lord 
L——1, then prime-minister, and his 
royal highness the Duke of G r, 
both of whom were invited that day to 
dinner. There were General D 
and his four daughters, Lord D ‘ 
and Lord James O’B——1 ; the latter, 
high as their rank was, decided satel- 
lites, moving in the great sphere of at- 
traction of their planet, the Hamburgh 
merchant. There wasalso Col. C 

















rT; 
the wit of Bath, and Mr. E n, the 
sycophant of it. Col. W n was at 





once the sycophkant and the wit; nor 
was his wit rendered the less pungent 
by the everlasting introduction of an h 
before words beginning with a vowel, 
and of an r after those ending with 
one. He addressed you as “* My dear 
fellur,” begged you “ not to sit with 
your back to a hopen windur,” and 
was very “ hanxious to know ow your 
cousin or your grandfather was.” He 
had been too much engaged in action 
to attend much to orthography. 

I remember having once gone upon 
a tour with him, his wife, and my 
sister, to see the Carron iron-works. 
On our arrival there, he went to the 
gate to obtain permission for us to 
enter. We saw, through the opening, 
a blaze, from the burning of the ores, 
equal to that of Pandemonium. On 
his return to the door of the carriage, 
and our asking him eagerly, “ What 
made so terrible a conflagration?” 
* Oh!” said he, “ they are only burn- 
ing the ores ;” but with so audible an 
h before the last word, that for a man 
to resist a laugh, or a lady to be spared 
a blush, was impossible. So irre- 
sistible, indeed, was the laugh, and so 
great the effort to suppress it, that an 
involuntary and unusual noise broke 
from one of the ladies. ‘ What was 
that?” said the colonel. “ Oh!” re- 
plied the fair delinquent, “a trifle 
light as hair.” 

Beside the distinguished person- 
ages already spoken of, there was the 
Marquess of H y, now Duke of 
G n, the most facetious, well-bred, 
and hardest drinking gentleman, I cer- 
tainly ever saw. There were Mr. Gore 
L n, the high Tory, and Sir Tho- 
mas A , the inveterate Whig. My 
grandfather was no party-man, and had 
a pleasure as well as a pride in seeing 
both Whigs and Tories congregated 
around his board. Mr. B——, then the 
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Whig representative for T——n, and 
now the coroneted baren of A n, 
was also there. Though a first-rate 
merchant, he was in manners a very 
awkward man; and I strove in vain 
to discover any exhibition of the talent 
which had then accumulated for him 
so large a fortune, and has since raised 
him to the peerage. Col. D n 
was there, with his flippant fluency of 
speech; and Dr. B w, with his 
most unobtrusive deference of demean- 
our. There was my irritable partner at 
whist, the East India pigeon, hopping, 
and hirpling, and nursing himself for 
that day’s dinner; while a Dutch West 
Indian refugee, from Demerara, eaten 
up by mortgage, yet living like a prince, 
was also to be of the party. 

On my return home to dress for 
dinner, I passed through rows of lac- 
queys in their state-liveries. Before I 
had finished my toilet, rap, tap, tap, 
came to the door; carriages stepped ; 
sedans entered the hall; and busy 
servants were announcing the titled 
guests at the drawing-room door. 
What struck me most, on my entering 
that apartment, was the portly person- 
age and the almost lordly bearing of 
my grandfather. With his large gold 
and curiously wrought snuff-box in his 
hand, he was talking to royalty, and 
entertaining the premier, with all the 
ease and well-bred courtesy of a man 
quite accustomed to that sort of thing. 
Not a look betrayed a sense of infe- 
riority, not an action the remotest ap- 
proach to want of dignity; and yet 
there was thrown over his whole ad- 
dress and demeanour a certain defer- 
ence, shewing at once his own sense 
of the distinction of rank that subsisted 
between him and many of his guests, 
and his conviction that the distance 
imposed by the presence even of roy- 
alty was, in some degree, annihilated 
by his own affluence and gentlemanlike 
mode of carrying it. He was a living 
personification, not of an upstart or 
would-be gentleman, but of a man 
who felt all the independent comfort 
of having raised himself to the rank 
which he held in society. His man- 
ners and address bespoke also the fact, 
that it was not by means of money 
merely, but of a certain shrewdness, 
tact, and observation, that he had been 
enabled to make men of high rank and 
standing not only glad of his acquaint- 
ance, but subservient to his ruling 
passion — vanity. 
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A company of thirty individuals 
being assembled in the drawing-room, 
we marched down-stairs to dinner. To 
my no small surprise, and without the 
least previous intimation, I was desired 
to sit at the foot of the table. I never, 
like Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, was 
much overcome by the “ presence of a 
great man,” nor, like him, “ ashamed 
to stand upright in it;” I could carry 
myself with the respectful yet inde- 
pendent deference towards him of a 
gentleman. Still I should rather, on 
the present occasion, have been ex- 
cused the honour of taking a promi- 
nent part in the entertainment of a 
royal duke and of the prime-minister 
of England. I gathered courage, how- 
ever, and, stripling as I was, sat down 
to play the part of vice-president to 
the company assembled round the 
delicacies of La Coste. 

I had made a tolerable study of the 
French carte, and knew all the names 
of made dishes, entremets, légumes, 
and hors d’euvres, in general request 
at the restaurateur’s. But M. La Coste 
went far beyond this; and I very soon 
found that the gourmands on my right 
hand and on my left, whether from a 
previous knowledge of La Coste’s 
science, or from a more general and 
profound study of the belle science de la 
cuisine, were quite my masters. I ap- 
plied myself accordingly to the amiable 
and condescending Col. D n, who 
sat on my right hand, for encourage- 
ment and enlightenment on the subject. 
I frankly confessed to him my limited 
knowledge of such matters, and he 
presently put me au fait, in the most 
gentlemanlike and obliging manner 

ossible, of all the secrets of the table. 

forthwith began to tempt my Lord 
D n to taste one dish, and General 
D—— to partake of another: I said 
it was particularly good, and quite 
La Coste’s forte. 

Then, as regarded the wine, I was 
rather a favourite of Louis. He was 
often, therefore, at my elbow; and, 
knowing well the beverage most liked 
by every one at table, he slyly hinted 
to me to ask the marquess to take a 
glass of this, and his lordship, after a 
certain dish, to drink a glass of that. 
Things went quite swimmingly, and, 
after the first blush of my responsi- 
bility was over, I verily believe that I 
became one of the most facetious, at- 
tentive—and yet, not over-attentive— 
vice-presidents my grandfather ever 
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had. Many a look — silent, but very 
intelligible—had IL from him of appro- 
bation, as I was drawn out, during the 
repast ; unequivocal and long-conti- 
nued was the praise I often heard of 
the wine, or the dish, which I had 
recommended. 

Things being thus en bon train, as 
far as I was responsibly concerned, I 
took leisure to observe what was going 
on around me. What were my sur- 
prise and astonishment to find, with 
the single exception of the royal duke 
and the prime-minister, that barons 
and baronets, knights and squires, were 
all vying with each other which of 
them should pay the most studied 
compliments to my grandfather. His 
dinner, his wines, his charities, were 
alternately the topics of panegyric ; his 
industry, and the number of franks he 
could use in a day, were next the sub- 
ject of general admiration; and the 
existence, if not the origin, of the Bath 
Penitentiary and Lock Hospital, were 
by Mr. E n clearly traced to his 
unwearied labours and unbounded ge- 
nerosity. ‘ Bath,” said Dr. B——w, 
quietly, “will never be able to shew 
sufficiently its gratitude to our muni- 
ficent host ;” and the noble use made 
of affluence by the self-raised merchant 
was largely expatiated on by Colonel 
n. 

At length, the health of our vener- 
able host, and long life to him (though 
he was then verging on eighty), was 
proposed by the Marquess of H——y, 
and drunk with great enthusiasm. The 
old gentleman, nearly overcome by 
feelings of gratitude, and almost quite 
exhausted by the fatigues of the repast, 
rose up, returned thanks in the most 
graceful manner, and then, with great 
urbanity and quite accustomed self- 
possession, said he was going to take 
his usual siesta, or afternoon’s nap. 
He added his hope that he should 
meet his guests by and by in the draw- 
ing-room ; and, in the meantime, he 
left them to be entertained by his 
grandson, who, he was sure, would 
not prove a degenerate host. 

As my grandfather withdrew, amid 
a buzz of applause, I moved up, with 
much diffidence and circumspection, 
to seat myself at the head of the table, 
between his royal highness on the right 
hand and the premier on the left. I 
was first astonished, and next pleased, 
with their great simplicity and ur- 
banity of manner. It is quite unde- 
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niable, that truly high-breeding is al- 
ways simple, natural, and unaffected. 
The difficulty of becoming a really 
well-bred man consists in the long 
intercourse with good company, which 
alone enables him to be perfectly at 
his ease, without losing aught of that 
dignity which, generally speaking, all 
who pretend to any thing like haut ton 
think it necessary to preserve. The 
higher you get, and the more expe- 
rienced you grow, you find out, that 
to be truly dignified is to be truly, and 
with amenity, natural. Really good 
breeding, in short, is not that heartless 
thing which Lord Chesterfield would 
inculcate; viz. the well-affected sem- 
blance of kindness. It is kindness 
itself, invested with the charms, gener- 
ally found in high life, of elegance, 
polish, and urbanity of manner. It is 
not to make men pleased with them- 
selves, in order that they may admire 
us, but to make them pleased with 
themselves from the generous impulse 
of desiring to behold them happy. 
When se/f is the mainspring of action, 
our manners to others will ever be 
modified by the importance we attach 
to their good opinion. A man will be 
a well-bred sycophant to those above 
him, and will invest himself with cold, 
distant, and, therefore, forbidding man- 
ners, to those beneath him. A man 
may be very well bred, in the mere 
technical sense of the phrase ; and yet, 
if selfishness be moving him to his 
good-breeding, an acute observer shall 
ever be able to detect under it, in his 
intercourse with a greater man than 
himself, the miserable elements of 
fawning subserviency: and, vice versd, 
in such a man’s conduct to another, 
less important than himself, under the 
most studied guise of affected urbanity, 
there shall ever be discernible symp- 
toms of indomitable hauteur. But let 
a man be at once generous, kind, and 
well-bred, and he is armed in a way 
the most irresistible for taking captive 
at his will the hearts of high and low, 
rich and poor, of his own sex, and still 
more certainly of the other. 

With the exception of two or three 
of the guests at my grandfather's board, 
I must confess that I saw very little of 
the latter sort of good-breeding. In 
some, the pleasure of a good dinner ; 
in others, of excellent wine; and, in 
most, the honour of being invited to 
meet a royal duke and a prime-minis- 
ter, were evident elements of the cour- 
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teous bow, the well-timed compliment, 


the smooth harangue, the subdued, 
affected laugh, or the perpetual and 
complacent simper. There were two 
gentlemen conspicuous above the rest 
for their undisguised adulation of my 
grandfather: one was Mr. E n, a 
well-known veteran of fashion and 
lover of good things; the other was 
Col. W 
some note. They were both admitted 
by my grandfather to occasional slices 
of loans, which incidentally feli to his 
distribution ; and they enjoyed the 
most ample liberty of dining when 
they would, and ordering La Coste 
and Louis as they would, on company- 
days, in Pulteney Street. 

In return, Mr. E n made speeches 
for the Penitentiary ; ; of which speeches, 
the unspeakable merits of its patron 
were by far the most prominent fea- 
ture. He trumpeted forth, in every 
coterie in Bath, the charitable propen- 
sities of his venerable friend; and 
lauded his viands, his management, 
his horses — every thing, in short, that 
was his — under precautions well cal- 
culated to bring the fulsome tale round 
to the too-credulous ears of the man 
whom he knew to be so greedy of 
praise. Had Mr. E n felt a twen- 
tieth part of what he said, his conduct, 
though contemptible, would not have 
been disgusting; but so far was he 
from feeling one word of it, that he 
took special care his fame for discri- 
mination of character should not suffer 
in the estimation of his friends, by a 
constant interlarding in his panegyric 
of my grandfather’s virtues some such 
phrase as this: “ To be sure, the old 
gentleman has his faults—a little vain, 
or so; but what then?” &c. &c. This 
was only, however, behind his back. 
In his presence, the flattery was ful- 
some, constant, undisguised: it had 
even an air of candour in it, calculated 
to convey, to superficial observers, a no- 
tion at once of Mr. E——n’s kindness 
and address. They did not know, that 
the motive for all this was the slice 
obtained through it of the loan, aod 
the command, ad libitum, of the kitchen 
and the cellar. 

It was curious to see, after my 
grandfather retired, how this practised 
man of the world acted my Lord 
Paramount over the wines; now re- 
jecting this bottle of claret— then find- 
ing fault with that of liqueur— and 
presently ordering Louis to bring a 
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bottle of such particular vintage, or 
out of such an especial bin. 

Colonel W n’s flattery was ofa 
different kind, though the offspring of 
precisely the same motives. He was 
clever at sketching and correspond- 
ence. He drew flattering pictures of 
the old gentleman, under the various 
prominent circumstances of his career 
in life; and he wrote to him smooth, 
oily epistles, charged in set and rounded 
phraseology, attributing to him every 
virtue under heaven. ‘The colonel was 
a tall, elegant man, full of wit and 
joke, rendered only more pungent by 
his quite unconscious introduction into 
his words of the A and the r. His 
eggs were all heggs; and his potatoes, 
potaturs. Ile was, for all that, a very 
witty, facetious, and, you might almost 
say, polished personage. He has since, 
I believe, by his good looks and his 
handsome bow, his obsequious com- 
pliances, and, on the whole, not hin- 
elegant Aaddress, obtained a place at 
court, 

I saw enough, during my grand- 
father’s absence over his nap, to con- 
vince me that his house was converted 
once or twice a-week into a splendid 
hotel, where the best company assem- 
bled, en table d’héte, over the choicest 
fare. I saw, moreover, that the only 
expense incurred was the modicum of 
flattery paid by each guest to the host, 
and a small subscription to the Peni- 
tentiary. This was the real guid pro 
quo, which I had been anxious to dis- 
cover, as the basis of those splendid 
entertainments. The enigma, how- 
ever, of how a man that had been a 
mere merchant could thus assemble 
around him people of the first rank 
and consideration in the country, would 
not even thus have been solved unless 
I had given him credit for great 
shrewdness and address, and had “also 
seen moving in his sphere such prac- 
tised trumpeters of praise and clever 
satellites as Mr. E n and Colonel 
W 

The company retired to the drawing- 
room, where I lost considerably more 
than my usual ten guineas at whist: 
the other losers were all more or less 
irritable, and the winners all politely 
enough laughing in their sleeves. This 
greatly increased my desire to make a 
speedy exit from a scene of action to 
me, at least, so expensive and unsatis- 
factory. 

There were two things into which, 
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before going, I was curious to have 
some insight. The first was the con- 
stitution of the Bath Penitentiary and 
Lock Hospital; the second, by what 
untold and magical ingenuity my grand- 
father could create around him such a 
ponderous mass of business as that 
which occupied him and Anne daily, 
from nine o'clock tili three. I was 
soon gratified in both particulars. One 
morning, instead of our usual drive to 
the heights around Bath, the servant 
was desired to go to the Penitentiary. 
There were about five-and-twenty in- 
mates there, superintended by a matron 
and a sub-matron. The place had 
quite the appearance of an establish- 
ment that might have belonged to the 
celebrated Dr. E , or the late not 
less celebrated Dr. Solomon: it was 
a high, varrow-fronted, white-washed 
house, with large black painted letters 
on it, intimating the nature of the es- 
tablishment, such as you see on the 
walls about London, calling attention 
to Warren’s blacking. The door was 
painted green, with a brass knocker on 
it; and the windows were fitted with 
hangings of tawdry white muslin. In 
front there was a small patch of green 
turf, surrounded by a_ gravel-walk ; 
and behind, a little plot for drying 
clothes, with a conspicuous number of 
sheets, petticoats, and chemises sus- 
pended on ropes, that moved to and 
fro under their incumbent weight. 

“ This,” said my grandfather, as we 
entered, and were greeted with most 
respectful courtesies by the matrons, 
servants, and other inmates,—“ this is 
my hobby.” I turned my eye on the 
head-matron, and pondered for a mo- 
ment over a physicgnomy full of prim 
adroitness and servility; there was in 
her the wandering and unsteady eye 
of an old and hackneyed woman, 
whose days had been spent in dissi- 
pation and vice. But the effect of this 
was in some measure counteracted by 
a very quakeress-like cap, a_ black 
gown, and muslin handkerchief; and 
by, every now and then, a cast-down 
countenance, with a habitual, half- 
suppressed sigh. 

The fair penitents were arranged 
behind her in quite regimental array ; 
and if any notion of the ridiculous 
could have been admitted where there 
was an exhibition of so much human 
misery, one might have compared the 
five-and-twenty patients thus drawn 
ip to the awkward squad of their pro- 
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fession. For the flowing ringlets was 
substituted the starched night-cap ; for 
the handsome frock, the coarse check- 
gown; for an embroidered habit-shirt, 
the awkward tippet ; and for neat shoes 
and silk stockings, clumsy clogs and 
worsted hose. They stood as we passed 
in an attitude of “attention,” but I 
could not say that it was either with 
“eyes right” or “eyes left,” for they 
seemed turned in every possible di- 
rection ; some with a leer to catch the 
young man, and others with com- 
mendable confusion to avoid the old 
one. Pale, sad, comfortless, were the 
faces we saw—one or two only with 
even the remains of beauty: so that 
the conviction was forced upon me, 
that they had been driven there as to 
the very last asylum for destitute 
wretchedness. They were sparingly 
dieted, for the alleged benefit of their 
health, but really for the economy’s 
sake of the establishment. They were 
coarsely clad, with the ostensible object 
of bringing them back to humility, but 
still with the real one of saving ex- 
pense. They were rigorously and by 
constraint confined ; yet their submis- 
sion to such confinement was design- 
ated as a voluntary return to virtue. 
Though received into the establishment 
from dreary haunts of misery, in a state 
of starvation and disease, they were 
every one set down in the books as 
having entered under a true and peni- 
tential regret for past misconduct. 
They were bribed, by increasing in- 
dulgence, to remain in the establish- 
ment after their cure, that they might 
be exhibited to the public in the an- 
nual reports of the institution, drawn 
up by Mr. E n, as the voluntary 
recluses from a world which they had 
left, not in a fit of momentary wretch- 
edness, but under a permanent and 
growing detestation of its vicious 
courses, 

The matron presented to me (and 
my grandfather patted her on the head) 
what they called “‘a very interesting 
case.” It was that of a young woman 
of ordinary appearance, but consider- 
able address and volubility of tongue. 
I was requested, in a manner almost 
triumphant, to converse with her, by 
both the matron and the patron of the 
establishment. I did so; and found 
in the young devotee of penitentiary 
comfort a difficulty in addressing me, 
which she did not seem to experience 
when moving by her eloquence the 
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compassionate attention of her supe- 
riors and elders. In fact, she saw at 
once, by the tendency of my observa- 
tions, that I had no interest, as the 
matron had, in the continuance of a 
comfortable salary ; nor, as my grand- 
father had, in commanding the ad- 
miration of the age for philanthropic 
exertion. 

There is a tact, and observation, and 
knowledge of the world, quite sur- 
prising in the class of females who, 
commencing their life of wo with 
gentlemen, run a long, and sad, and 
checquered career of intercourse, with 
almost every class of men. The peni- 
tent of whom I am speaking seemed 
to scan, with the glance of intuition, at 
once the motives and the wishes of the 
patron and superintendent of the asy- 
lum; and she framed her discourse 
accordingly. In me she simply re- 
cognised a young man of the world, 
and, feeling no call for dissimulation, 
she spoke with her eyes in a language 
at least as plain as that of words, how 
dire was the necessity which kept her 
there, and how willingly, under any 
prospect short of starvation, she would 
have quitted the place. 

In one or two of the inmates there 
was visible something like an honest 
shame of their condition, which made 
me feel the process of subjecting them 
to the gaze of curiosity to be not a very 
generous one. Most of them, however, 
were quite insensible of this ; and either 
held down their faces to conceal a smile, 
or broke out into an uncontrollable 
titter. 

As we left the place, I was at a loss 
whether to think most meanly of the 
philosophy which had originated such 
an establishment, or of the combina- 
tion of vanity, quackery, and folly, by 
which it continued to be supported. 

Of all our humane institutions, cer- 
tainly hospitals (exclusively such) are 
the most deserving of support; but 
when you profess to combine with the 
cure of the body that of deeply seated 
vice, and all but inveterate habit — 
this, too, by a process not of combined 
gentleness, amusement, and gradual 
instruction, but of low diet, restraint, 
and reading the Bible, to hearts neither 
prepared to receive nor heads to under- 
stand it ;—of all Quixotic undertakings, 
such a one seems to me the most hope- 
less and delusive. 

So much for the philosophy of the 
case; the quackery of it can only be 
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properly appreciated by reading the 
puffs of triumph which are put forth 
in printed reports, in a ratio precisely 
the inverse of real success. I know 
nothing to equal it, but the stories of 
missionaries about the astonishing con- 
version of the Hindoos. Get but one 
man out of ten millions of this sect 
to say that he has embraced the Christ- 
ian faith, and your platforms, pam- 
phiets, tracts, and religious magazines, 
teem with different versions of the 
wonderful and triumphant tale, till in- 
comes of thirty and forty thousand 
a-year are collected by Christian so- 
cieties for promoting and extending 
the conversion of the heathen on this 
scale of numerical success. 

The desire, in my grandfather's case, 
of being widely known as the very 
prop and pillar of the Penitentiary, 
was with him quite an absorbing one. 
It was to this vanity that it owed its 
success. The subscribers were almost 
all his own personal friends. It must 
be confessed that their folly, however, 
was mitigated by the mental reserva- 
tion that they were to have two or 
three dinners per annum for their 
yearly subscription of one guinea, and 
a general welcome to Pulteney Street 
for a donation of ten. 

But there was another consideration 
that combined with my grandfather’s 
vanity to constitute the Penitentiary 
his hobby : it afforded him occupation, 
and of that kind which alone he co- 
veted, viz. business occupation. Often 
had I wondered how Invention itself, 
under his circumstances, could find 
such means as he had contrived of 
creating accounts and multiplying cor- 
respondents. I was initiated one day, 
by himself, into the whole mystery. 
He had one huge set of books for 
the Penitentiary, and another for his 
own domestic expenditure ; and he 
would no more have gone to bed 
on the 3ist of December without 
seeing those books balanced, than 
he would have dishonoured his own 
acceptance. By an ingenuity gratui- 
tously complicated, if not altogether 
questionable, he contrived to ramify 
and subdivide the headings of account 
in each set of books, so as to make 
them extend over a hundred and fifty 
large folio pages. In the Penitentiary 
set, there were whole sides of a large 
ledger devoted to such accounts as 
these :—Garter account ; stocking ac- 
count; shoe account; tape account ; 
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riband account ; muslin account; flan- 
nel, needle, prayer-book, pin, tract, 
cap, and stay accounts. In the do- 
mestic set, the headings of account 
were— Butter, sugar, tea, coffee, cream, 
eggs, mutton, beef, poultry, vegetables, 
&e. &e. His pride and boast were to 
be able to tell you to a farthing how 
much he had spent for each and all of 
these articles, for so many years back, 
or in any given year. I now saw, that 
nothing could have been better con- 
trived than a system so tediously mi- 
nute, and so scrupulously exact as 
this, to keep figures constantly in the 
head and the pen for ever in the hand. 
When, in addition to this mode of 
keeping his accounts, I saw, that in 
the alphabetical list of his correspond- 
ents there was to be found the name 
of every important subscriber to the 
Penitentiary ; and that, in addition to 
writing frequently to them to report 
progress, he kept up an unintermitting 
exchange of epistles with every mem- 
ber of his own numerous family, and 
every friend with any pretensions to 
intimacy ; that he seldom or ever sent 
off a letter without retaining a copy of 
it, and was employed once a-month in 
collecting and arranging, in alphabeti- 
cal order, the correspondence he had 
received in the course of it; I was no 
longer surprised at the prodigious and 
unceasing occupation at the boudoir, 
created, not for himself only, and 
Anne, but, more or less, for every un- 
fortunate guest for the time being. 
What struck me, if possible, more 
than his creative industry, was, in the 
midst of such ostentation, and appa- 
rently enormous expense, the rigour of 
his economy and the smallness of his 
actual income. Instead of retiring 
from business with a million, as had 
been supposed, he left it with only 
eighty thousand pounds. He was in 
receipt from his sons, to whom he had 
lent this principal, of five per cent on 
it, or exactly four thousand a-year ; 
and to this income was his expenditure 
scrupulously confined. Nobody in 
Bath thought he could possibly be 
spending less than twelve or fifteen 
thousand a-year. But his principle 
was, “ Take care of the pence, and the 
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pounds will take care of themselves ; 
be orderly in your permanent and 
daily expenditure ; and, with a cellar 
well stocked with wine, a good display 
of plate, a tolerable cook, well-dressed 
servants, and four well-bred horses, 
you may make a prodigious figure.” 
Certainly no one ever illustrated, more 
exactly than himself, the truth of this 
theory by the success of his practice. 

Should there be any readers of this 
paper, who, with much more than four 
thousand a-year, can neither drive four 
horses, nor have a French cook, nor 
servants with gold epaulettes, let them 
try back—look into the pence items of 
their expenditure, and get a ledger for 
poultry, pastry, pudding, and pettitoe 
accounts; they may then possibly 
succeed in doing what my grandfather 
did. 

Alas, for his latter end! The prin- 
cipal of his fortune dwindled away to 
nothing in the hands of his favourite 
son; who, thinking money not suffi- 
ciently safe in England during the 
French war, invested it in a trackless 
waste, upon which he reared extensive 
but ruinous works, in North America. 
He was partner of a banking count in 
Vienna, and involved himself in large 
gambling transac’ ions ; the house failed, 
and wounded pride drove my grand- 
father’s son to a violent death. The 
unhappy parent lived only to see and 
to bewail the loss of that fortune which 
it had cost him fifty years of toil to 
accumulate, and of that son whom it 
was his pride, in the eightieth year of 
his age, to possess. 

An octogenarian, he died at last of 
a broken heart and a distracted head. 
His horses were sold ; Louis withdrew 
to Hamburgh; La Coste returned to 
France ; and Anne retired on a small 
pension, secured to her in considera- 
tion of her having agreed not to marry 
during my grandfather’s life. The 
rest of the servants were discharged ; 
the sombre escutcheon reared its dark 
front over the drawing-room windows ; 
and in two little months — nay, not 
two—the men of Bath had ceased to 
remember that such a personage as 
my grandfather had ever lived among 
them.— Sic transit gloria mundi ! 
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IMMORTALITY AND IMMATERIALITY.* 


Tue mischief done by Lord Brougham, 
in his Discourse on Natural Theology, 
is infinite as the theme he has unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured to argue. His 
needless introduction of the doctrine 
of the immateriality of the human mind, 
as a mere assertion or assumption, un- 
supported by any testimony, and incor- 
rectly stated in terms, was, ou his part, 
an exhibition of unpardonable vanity 
and egotism—a futile attempt at ori- 
ginality, for which poor Truth was left 
to pay the charges as she might. The 
result has been to make many doubt 
of the soul’s immateriality, who never 
doubted before, and to confirm the 
materialist in his insane dream —only 
the more insane in proportion as the 
vision of immortality may absurdly 
blend with its shadows. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that the 
materialist is unanswerable in his con- 
test with Lord Brougham, such an un- 
skilful or uninstructed advocate is the 
noble Paleian illustrator of this noble 
cause. Accordingly, it has been an 
easy task for Dr. Wallace, with his 
logical mind, to crush the Arachnean 
web, in the meshes of which his lord- 
ship has woven, as he thought, an im- 
pregnable citadel. Of this we should 
not have complained, but that this 
acute writer seems to think that he 
has also settled the question at issue. 
Partisans, too, have arisen, who de- 
clare Materialism, Immortality, and 
the Gospel of Christ, to be comates — 
instead of being, as they are, irrecon- 
cilable opposites. In the meantime, 
we look round in vain for a defender 
of the Truth —her asserters are no 
where to be found — her questioners 


every where. Whatis Truth? What 
is Truth? That is the cry in the mar- 
ket-place, in the synagogue, and at the 
gates of the city. Whatis Truth? It 
is looked for in the blue sky and in 
the clouds—it is listened for in the 
thunder— may not the lightning shape 
itself into some handwriting on the 
wall or in the air!—surely, in the 
mysteries of the great deep of waters 
it may be discerned —from its fountains 
it may be evoked-——from the windows 
of heaven it may be called down as 
the refreshing rain on the bosom of the 
earth—-or in her womb, Truth may be 
found among the germs or the dregs of 
nature, in the indistinctness of hades, 
and the indifference of life and death ! 
Vain and idle expectations! Truth has 
no such locality — 
“Thy soul, O man! is her especial 
shrine — 
There find her ; thou unto thyself shalt 
wake, 
And to thy God ; for heaven is hers and 
thine : 
Seek her in youth, nor yet in age for- 
sake.” 
But though all be mute, we will speak 
—though Dr. Wallace has dumb- 
founded Lord Brougham, he shall not 
frighten us into silence. Though the 
materialists of the north or of the south, 
of the east or of the west, triumph in 
the success of their advocate, we will, 
in our degree, make demonstration of 
courage, and haste to the rescue of the 
Truth, both from the mischievous med- 
dling of her incapable advocate, and 
the perilous approach of his tongue- 
valiant rival in the lists. 
In undertaking a task thus onerous, 
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we shall treat the theme in solemn and 
serious-wise, as befits argument so lofty. 
Our discourse sball be less critical than 
constructive. The critical section has 
been executed in a scheme of mental 
science, of which it has not been un- 
truly, though unfriendlily, said, that 
“itis not atheism ; for its author affirms 
that practical reason is entitled to infer 
the existence ofa supreme Intelligence. 
It is not theism; for he denies that 
theoretical reason can demonstrate the 
existence of an infinite, intelligent 
Being. It is not materialism ; for he 
maintains that time and space are only 
forms of our perceptions, and not the 
attributes of extrinsic existences. It 
is not idealism; for he maintains that 
noumena are independent of pheno- 
mena ; that things perceptible are prior 
to perception. It is not libertarianism ; 
for he allows the will to be determined 
by regular laws. It is not fatalism ; 
for he defines this to be a system in 
which the connexion of purposes in 
the world is considered as accidental. 
It is not dogmatism ; for he favours 
every possible doubt. It is not scep- 
ticism ; for he affects to demonstrate 
what he teaches.”* Yes! so far has 
criticism succeeded —it has destroyed 
all other isms; but it has done—it can 
dono more. Its province is destructive 
—its assertions are negations; 4. é. it 
indicates that something is— but what 
it is, says not; only that it is not some 
other thing. To this extent goes Dr. 
Wallace’s book ; as a critique, it de- 
stroys Lord Brougham’s notions of 
immaterialism ; but when the author 
undertakes to affirm, he becomes in- 
stanter illogical. This can be made 
clear to the meanest capacity at once. 
What is an immaterial soul? he asks 
—a substance not material! Well! 
but a substance is something distinct 
from what it supports. Be it so. 
Then, of course, this substance, and 
the thought, the feeling, and the will- 
ing, which are its qualities, are different 
and distinct ideas? Granted. But, to 
proceed, if substance be not identified 
with its qualities, of what does itself 
consist? what is its essence or nature ? 
Answer ; we are perfectly ignorant of 
what it is—its nature, essence, origin, 
or duration, and only understand that 
it is not in any degree material. In 
fine, that, relatively to matter, it is a 
negation. So far, so good, in so much 
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as the logic of the schools is concerned. 
But we have not done yet; some little 
talk upon matter remains behind. Ac- 
cording to the author before us, it is a 
substance in which inheres, or which 
supports the qualities of extension, 
solidity, impenetrability, but which is 
distinct from such qualities. Of this 
material substance, as distinct from its 
qualities, we know no more than of the 
immaterial one. For aught we know, 
then, he concludes, the substance which 
supports the mental qualities, and the 
substance which supports the qualities 
of body, may be the self-same substance. 
Such is his argument; and he con- 
sistently condemns Lord Brougham for 
asserting that there are two substances, 
and giving the name of immaterial to 
that which supports the mental qua- 
lities. This is all logical enough. But 
then, if his lordship is to be restrained 
from giving a name to the substance, 
or substances, is not also Dr. Wallace ? 
It would seem not; for, in his opinion, 
to assert the materiality of the soul is 
not to deny its immortality. Upon 
what grounds? “ That matter, a sub- 
stance supporting one set of qualities, 
and mind, supporting another set of 
qualities, both having been created, 
must both be equally in the power of 
the Creator, to preserve and to anni- 
hilate according to his pleasure, what- 
ever that may be. The Creator, gua 
Creator, has power when he shall think 
proper to will it; he may either anni- 
hilate or prolong, ad infinitum, the 
existence of any being, whatever may 
be the qualities or the nature he has 
given to that being, He cannot, in- 
deed, will or do what involves a con- 
tradiction ; but this can never be an 
objection in the way of his perpetuating 
or shortening being. Therefore,” he 
concludes, “ that on the mere itmma- 
teriality of the soul its immortality 
cannot depend —that it must depend 
on the original will—or (if the Deity 
can change) on any variation of that 
will which may be dictated or suggested 
by his justice or his wisdom,” Here 
is a tolerable list of assumptions— 
mere assumptions—in place of facts, 
and made, relative to the substance of 
mind, concerning which the writer is 
confessedly ignorant—and occurring 
in a treatise in which he complains of a 
pseudo immaterialist having proceeded 
on a mere assumption, instead of an 
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inductive fact. 
destruction, Dr. Wallace has proceeded 
far; but in the science of affirmation 
he is not even a student. With Me- 
phistopheles, he might say of himself, 


“T am the spirit 
That evermore deny, and, in denying, 
Evermore am I right. ‘No!’ say I, 
‘No!’ 
To all projected or produced : whate’er 
Comes into being merits nothing but 
Perdition ; better, then, that nothing were 
Brought into being. What you men call 
sin, 
Destruction— in short, evil—is my pro- 
vince, 
My proper element.” 


One point more, by way of introduc- 
tion, we think fit to adduce, and shall 
then plunge into the main inquiry. It 
appears to Dr. Wallace that it would 
be more useful if the advocates for the 
immateriality of the mind, with refer- 
ence to its immortality, should apply 
themselves to an inquiry after the 
origin of the soul, rather than after its 
immateriality ; for if it were once made 
apparent that the mind pre-existed, 
or was eternal, the question as to its 
immateriality would then become com- 
paratively less important; for, if its 
pre-existence independent of the body 
was established, whether by earlier 
creation, or by being of itself eternal, 
no argument could arise against its 
immortality on the principle of Lord 
Brougham, for it would then be plain 
that its duration would not necessarily 
cease with the organisation of the body, 
as it-had derived its origin independent 
of it. Having delivered this decision, 
Dr. Wallace then quotes Gibbon as 
saying, “ very truly,” that ‘ four dif- 
ferent opinions have been entertained 
concerning the origin of human souls. 
First, that they are eternal and divine ; 
second, that they were created in a 
separate state of existence, before their 
union with the body ; third, that they 
have been propagated from the original 
stock of Adain, who contained in him- 
self the mental as well as the corporeal 
seed of his posterity ; fourth, that each 
soul is occasionally created and em- 
bodied in the moment of conception.” 
*« It is a question,” adds Dr. Wallace, 
* worthy of consideration, for the cu- 
rious or the incredulous in this matter, 
whether the chance of finding certainty, 
in such a search, be more likely than 
m that in which Lord Brougham is at 
present engaged? J only venture hum- 
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bly to suggest the consideration of it. 
Gibbon, in his usual style, slyly says 
that ‘ the last of those sentiments ap- 
pears to have prevailed among the mo- 
derns, and that our spiritual history is 
grown less sublime, without becoming 
more intelligible.’” 

Dr. Wallace, notwithstanding this 
latent and substantive materialism of 
his system, is evidently a sincere in- 
quirer ; and deserves to be helped out 
of difficulties, from which it would 
seem he is not able to extricate himself. 
Let us mount at once to the spring- 
head of his troubles. “ L must confess 
my ignorance, both of the substance of 
the soul, distinct from its qualities, and 
of the substance of maiter with respect 
to its qualities —-I am equally and pro- 
foundly ignorant of both.” Ignorant 
of both he may, but need not—of one 
he must be. Here is the distinction 
which Dr. Wallace has failed to per- 
ceive. One we do know—the other 
we cannot know. Of what he calls 
the substance of matter, we need not 
set about proving that we can know 
nothing ; for he himself contends for 
the doctrine. Of the substance of the 
soul, it is expedient that we should 
attempt some demonstration of our 
knowledge ; for he denies that we have 
any. 

We are soul—if there be a substance 
of the soul, we are that substance. So 
far as the logic of the schools is con- 
cerned, which in reality predicates of 
matter only, the substance of the soul 
is a mere negation — what it is, is not 
affirmed. But is there not a higher 
logic still—no mere anatomist of 
passive properties, but identical with 
the living principle itself? The sub- 
stance of matter we may infer from its 
qualities ; but separate from ourselves 
we know nothing of it. The substance 
of soul, on the other hand, we must be 
(speakinganalogica!ly, in order of time), 
previously to the expression of any of its 
qualities. To render the manifestations 
of its attributes possible, the substance 
must pre-exist. I, therefore, as the 
substance of the soul, must exist be- 
fore any qualities can be generated ; 
and my knowledge of such qualities is 
consequent upon my primarily being. 
I am —I act—and hence I know. I 
am, accordingly, not only percipient of 
these mental qualities, as of the qua- 
lities of body, but I am the very sub- 
stance to which the qualities themselves 
belong, and of which they are but the 
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symbolic acts and formal representa- 
tions. Add to this, that I am not only 
the substance itself, but a conscious, 
a self-conscious substance —an intel- 
ligent, a self-intelligent being. Now, 
this is a fact which may be used in the 
way of induction, or in any other legi- 
timate manner, with perfect safety ; and 
only because this is indeed a fact, is it 
possible for us to know or to perceive 
any thing—nay, we could know no- 


thing, as distinct from ourselves, if 


we might not know ourselves also. 
An intelligent being implies a subject 
with an object of perception ; a self- 
intelligent being, a subject which 
has itself for such object. Nor is it 
feasible to conceive of an intelligent 
being thus perceiving other objects, 
without distinguishing them from itself, 
and, in thus discriminating, contem- 
plating itself as distinct from them. 
Thus “the heaven-descended self- 
knowledge” is the spring-head of all 
knowledge — nay, and all other know- 
ledge, upon the Berkleian scheme, 
which Dr. Wallace seems to patronise, 
is but a series of modes of self-know- 
ledge—as all other being is but a 
modification of the one individual self- 
contemplatist. The body itself, in that 
scheme, would be but a self-projected 
object, without any distinct substance 
for it to inhere in ; and, as Dr. Wallace 
himself admits, we may doubt whe- 
ther for what we denominate material 
qualities there is a substance at all 
supporting them.* Admit this to be 
true fora moment, and you will have 
no difficulty in understanding the sub- 
lime doctrine of Plato, that “ the im- 
material soul is incapable of existing 
without some body or other ;” which, 
on the Berkleian theory, would only 
mean that an intelligent being must 
have itself for an object. Conceive 
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this of the Divine Being apart from 
creation, and you have, conceding that 
such Being is intelligent, a subject 
being its own object. Take yet another 
step ; identify, as we have done, a sen- 
tence or two back, this object with 
body, and then translate the whole into 
the language of eternity, and rise to the 
transcendental idea that this Being and 
its action, this subject and its object, 
are essentially coeval and inseparate, 
and thereto add the mystical symboli- 
sation of St. John, and you will inter- 
pret both the body and the object into 
the incarnate Word, and see dimly 
loomed forth some revelation of that 
highest mystery. In this refined sense, 
an immaterial philosopher might con- 
tend for the coeternity of matter—a 
Father of the Church might assert that 
God is bodyt—and the modern doc- 
trine of consciousness, that ‘ the powers 
of the understanding would for ever con- 
tinue dormant, were it not for the action 
of beings external on the bodily frame” { 
—nay, even that “ all our ideas and 
knowledge are ultimately to be derived 
from sense and matter”—might be 
safely held, and all equally, without 
the slightest imputation of materialism ; 
as the external beings with the bodily 
frame, and even the matter itself, would 
cease to be material, the only substance 
recognised being that of the percipient 
being, thus wonderfully endowed with 
the power of becoming, and modifying 
itself into, an infinite variety of forms, 
an eternal generation of objects, as so 
many intuitions of itself. 

This is ground on which both mate- 
rialist and immaterialist can stand to- 
gether, admitting, as each does (on the 
Berkleian theory), of one only sub- 
stance, by whichever of the two names 
it may be called. They both admit 
the same thing, however they may 





As to the nature and essence of that in which the existing qualities adhere, 


the substratum, which we call matter, we are, confessedly, totally ignorant ; and some 
even of Christian philosophers altogether deny the existence of any such entity, 
Berkeley put forward the proposition boldly, and maintained it by arguments, 
perhaps not yet answered, except to the satisfaction of those with whom habit, 
and the prejudices derived from it, have more influence than strictly logical proof.” 


—Observations, p. 125. 


t This is, indeed, the very meaning of Tertullian, in the passage referred to from 


Beausobre. ‘* Who can deny,” 


says he, ‘‘ that God is a body, though he is a spirit? 
Every spirit is a body, and has a form proper to it. 


Melito, so much boasted of for 


his knowledge and his virtues, composed a treatise to prove that God is corporeal.” — 


P. 84 of Additional Observations. 


Such passages prove no more the materialism of 


the Fathers, than the doctrine of an incarnate Deity, the materialism of the Christian 


religion. 


+ D. Stewart, first dissertation, part two, fifth volume, Suppl. to Encyclo. Brit. 


He adds, “* It is a proposition now universally admitted by philosophers.” 
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differ in its denomination. In short, 
they both attest the presence of a Fact 
—the fact of an intelligent being 
consciously revealed in the individual 
person of each. 

From this neutral point of indiffer- 
ence we commence the argument— 
upon no mere assumption, but a Fact 
admitted by both parties to the contro- 
versy. The affirmation of a self-con- 
scious being is purely an assertion of 
a personal substantiality. Now, in 
making this assertion, we declare not 
its identity with or difference from any 
other substance ; we simply affirm the 
being of our own, in some act of will- 
ing, thinking, or feeling. It is true 
that, in doing this, a distinction is 
always implied, between something 
knowing and something known, and 
that in the last result the two are 
found differenced as soul and body ; 
yet, withal, so intimately connected, 
as to justify the prejudice that, with- 
out the body, the soul would not be 
conscious of its own existence —a pre- 
judice, after all, which is but the incar- 
nation of the self-evident truth, that, 
without an object, a self-conscious 
subject is a contradiction in terms. 
Nevertheless (and we have Dr. Wal- 
lace’s acknowledgment of the fact), no 
assertion is made or implied ofa dif- 
ference in kind between the substance 
of the being knowing and the being 
known — none even between either, 
when contemplated in the relation of 
soul and body— nay, of the latter, in 
both instances, we are incapable of 
considering it as a subject or substance 
at all—we are percipient of it only as 
an object or a phenomenon. “ For 
aught we know,” to quote Dr. Wal- 
lace’s own words, though in a higher 
sense, “ the substance which supports 
the mental qualities, and the substance 
which supports the qualities of body, 
may be the self-same substance.’ 
In neither case, in fact, is there any 
knowledge of a separate thing; for in 
the first, the substance sought to be 
known is the being itself seeking to 
know, or performing the act of know- 
ledge; and in the second, it is a 
merely supposed being, which, if it 
be, is never known as it is in itself, 
but only as a modification of the state 
of the knowing being. It follows, 
therefore, that our knowledge is con- 
fined, equally in the highest contem- 
plations as in the lowest perceptions 
—equally in what is called spiritual 
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as in what is called material—to the 
object or the phenomenon ; in a word, 
is restricted to the action of being, and 
extends not to substance, or subject, or 
being itself. : 

From what we have said, it may be 
readily gathered that we have no more 
inclination than Dr. Wallace himself, 
or our own critic on Lord Brougham’s 
discourse, or the critic on the same 
work in the Quarterly Review, or any 
other respectable, if not profound, 
metaphysician, to rest the immortality 
of the soul on its immateriality. That 
were, indeed, to reverse what, in our 
estimation, is the only right process, 
namely, to begin, not with an as- 
sumption, but with an ascertained fact, 
and then to apply it in the way of 
induction. 

In doing this, we approach what has 
equally puzzled both Lord Brougham 
and his critics,— we mean the position 
of our self-identity. Between the pure 
intuition of ourselves as an ideal object, 
and the intuition of body, there is a 
gulf set, wide as that which separates 
eternity and time—yet a connexion 
maintained, close as that mysterious 
link which unites both as cause and 
effect; and equally in the distance and 
the relation there is a generation of 
states and a succession of changes in 
perpetual action. But, however various 
the states and diverse these changes, it 
is the same personal being, the same 
I or we, that operates in all. This is 
the truth which Lord Brougham only 
indistinctly saw, and has, therefore, 
inadequately stated. He perceived that, 
whether or not our sensations and per- 
ceptions of a material world were only 
ideas in the sentient, yet that the sen- 
tient itself, which thought, reasoned, 
and felt, could not, while thinking, 
reasoning, and feeling, doubt of its 
being — nay, in every successive train 
of thought, reasoning, and feeling, was 
the same identical thinking, reasoning, 
and feeling personality. Here, then, 
it is that we become aware of two great 
opposites,—an unvarying being, and 
the ever-changing states of its con- 
sciousness. That these are distinct, 
though never separate, one from the 
other, is abundantly clear. We become 
conscious, as D. Stewart asserts, of two 
Facts at once—of ourselves as con- 
scious beings, and of other existence. 

Thus it is, then, that we become 
aware of identity and change—of the 
immutable and the mutable. What 
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remains is mere matter of definition. 
Life and death start up before us while 
thus contemplating. Death is but the 
final change which takes place on a 
certain organisation—and straight a 
new generation is commenced in the 
corruption of an old. From birth to 
death, similar changes have been pro- 
ceeding; and change and mortality 
have all along been convertible terms. 
All the states of our consciousness are 
therefore mortal—they rise and eva- 
nesce. But the power of conscious- 
vess still continues, and is always 
present. Ina word, it is immutable, 
immortal. 

Tell us, then, without evasion, if 
change and death, mutability and mor- 
tality, are convertible terms, whether 
immutability and immortality are not 
convertible terms too? I, the power 
of consciousness, am immutable — 
therefore, immortal. On the basis of 
my personal self-identity, I build my 
immortality. In brief, both words 
announce one and the same fact. 

Dr. Wallace rightly censures Lord 
Brougham for not having defined the 
word, mind; but he himself is liable 
to similar censure, for he has not de- 
fined the term, matter. Does he mean 
by it accident or substance? If the 
latter, and if, touching the latter, we 
are not permitted to see any difference 
between it and the substance of mind, 
the question is altogether begged — 
because Bishop Berkeley proves that 
both the substance of the one and the 
substance of the other is spirit; or if 
Dr. Wallace insists on calling both by 
the name of matter, the quarrel pro- 
ceeds on mere logomachy, not on 
things. But see the mighty difference 
between our knowledge of the two 
substances. Of one we know its self- 
identity, for it is ourselves —its immu- 
tability, its immortality. Of the other 
we know—what? Nothing !—nothing 
beyond its changing accidents. We 
realise no intuition of the being and 
the knowing in them —or only as parts 
of ourselves, not of any other being ; 
and even when we are led to infer the 
existence of other being-—we discourse 
of it by analogy with our own; of the 
being itself we understand nothing. 
Meantime, it is not of this refined 
substance that men ordinarily speak 
as material and mortal, but of those 
qualities which they perceive and are 
capable of bringing into experience. 
This appears to us to reduce the 
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subject to an intelligible level. It is 
to these qualities, and to their arrange- 
ments, as existing in a continual state 
of change and alteration, that the epi- 
thet of matter or material has been 
applied ; and it is thus that the words 
become associated with the mutable 
and the mortal. What more natural, 
therefore, than that the power which 
always accompanies those qualities, 
and in every accompaniment is con- 
scious of being the same personality, 
should, as their opposite, negate itself 
by the term immaterial ? 

This, it must be confessed, is a 
simple statement of the truth. The 
terms, material and immaterial, are 
but mere words of limitation, of defi- 
nition. They, however, follow, and 
not precede, their perpetual comates, 
mortality and immortality. So far, 
therefore, from Lord Brougham’s as- 
sertion being true, that “ the immate- 
riality of the soul is the foundation of 
all the doctrines relating to its future 
state,” it is the fact that the very im- 
mortality of the soul is the foundation 
of the doctrine of its immateriality. 

From not having defined the term, 
matter, Dr. Wallace has fallen into the 
monstrous absurdity of supposing that 
Deity, merely because he can do any 
thing, can endow matter with immor- 
tality—namely, can do that which in- 
volves a plain contradiction. Immortal 
matter! Such matter would benolonger 
what it is now perceived by us to be— 
a certain temporary impression upon 
our senses—-a certain change, or a 
certain effect in our consciousness ; 
but must address other faculties of our 
mind —faculties percipient of what 
never changes: in a word, it would 
be the supposed substance of what we 
now call matter—an inferred cause for 
the effect which we call sensation ; and 
in producing which we can only claim 
to be parcel, and not the exclusive 
agent. Whether that substance be 
indestructible or not, we may readily 
declare our ignorance -— without assert- 
ing the same ignorance relative to the 
substance of the soul, which actually 
is self-represented already in an im- 
mortal form—and affirms its being, 
not as a thing of time, but as an 
eternal preseuce. 

So little reliance is to be placed 
upon Dr. Wallace’s statement, that 
“no modern or ancient philosopher 
has disputed the indestructibility of 
matter, whatever may have been their 
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opinion or their doubts as to the 
substance of the soul being im- 
mortal.” 

To many men learning is but an 
incumbrance. It is so to your pseudo 
metaphysician. Of what relates to 
matter and mind the oracle is within 
himself; and yet he will revert to book 
upon book, authority upon authority, 
rather than inquire of the god within 
his bosom. See the pretty confusion 
here made by the substitution of mere 
book-learning for that revelation which 
every man enshrines in the ark of his 
own heart. The absolutely unknown 
is stated for the primest certainty, on 
the united authority of philosophers, 
ancient and modern; and that only of 
which we can really be certain, and of 
which we not only have the certainty in 
ourselves, but are the living certainty 
itself, is described as being the subject 
of doubt from the beginning of the 
world even until now. 

The question of authorities, in our 
view, is of very little moment; and 
we are not at all concerned that those 
adduced by Lord Brougham, and con- 
troverted by Dr. Wallace, will not avai! 
in argument. But Lord Brougham is 
not so far wrong as Dr. Wallace and 
others wish to make him out, nor 
Dr. Wallace so far right as he vainly 
presumes 

We may safely affirm, then, that 
matter and mind are distinct, though 
connected. Lord Brougham has erro- 
neously contended for the separate 
existence of mind; his statement is, 
accordingly, susceptible of ridicule. 
As every intelligent subject has, in the 
very idea of it, an object, so has every 
soula body. In similar connexion and 
distinctivity exist church and_ state, 
God and nature. But Lord Brougham 
stated the case so as to imply the ab- 
surd argument, that since the mind, 
while in relation to body, might be 
said to survive it momently, it would, 
when absent from body, really continue 
to survive. 

Now, it was never held by any before 
him, that the separate state of the soul 
might be predicated of any period be- 
tween the birth of an individual and 
the occurrence of that final change 
which is called death, and is disor- 
ganisation. Then, and not till then, 
commences the separate existence. 
All previous to that period is only 
a distinctness of two substances in 
union, as expressed in two sets of 
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qualities—-or, if you will, two sets of 
qualities in one common substance. 

Dr. Wallace is not the first who has 
thought, and endeavoured to prove, 
that materialism was consistent with 
the Christian Scriptures. This is ef- 
fected precisely in the same way in 
which the Platonic writers are made 
materialists. St. John and Plato, the 
most spiritually minded of saints and 
sophists, are put on a par with the 
grossest carnal minds. True, that both 
of them, for the purpose of gaining 
access to the merely sensual intellect, 
have condescended to express their 
divine verities exoterically. Both have 
confessedly exhibited the Word, not as 
it was in the beginning, as the pure 
affirmation of the Divine Being, but 
as it is in and after its incarnation. 
Yet, who has insisted so much on the 
Word being also the spirit and the life 
as St. John? who so much has con- 
demned the letter as dead? Besides, 
do we not know that language is but 
articulated air, and, as a material in- 
strument, has reference mainly to ma- 
terial objects, and only gives expression 
to immaterial subjects by analogy, or, 
more properly speaking, by treating 
them typically. Natural theology, in- 
deed, grows out of the state of things 
here implied. The universe becomes 
a book of God, when contemplated as 
a symbol of his power, wisdom, and 
goodness——a representative portion of 
his greatness and majesty. Nature, 
then, serves as a medium of commu- 
nication between two spirits, the human 
and divine, and only exists as a com- 
mon language, in which they discourse 
together ; and it is in this sense that an 
apocryphal writer finely says, * All the 
works of God are his words.” 

But we do wrong in referring to the 
Scriptures, whether of Christian or of 
Jew ; for both Lord Brougham and 
Dr. Wallace acknowledge that, in dis- 
cussing these subjects, they proceed 
en philosophe, and without reference to 
Testaments, new or old. So long as 
they confine themselves within these 
limits, they think that they safely skirt 
the field of revelation, and shall be 
found within the pale of natural theo- 
logy. Never was a more baseless as- 
sumption. By the introduction of ar- 
gument ‘concerning the essence of the 
human mind, the realm of revelation 
is at once invaded. Such argument 
had been merely touched on in previous 
works on natural theology. In making 
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a distinction between mind and matter, 
what do we more than distinguish the 
Subject of our consciousness from its 
Objects! Now, all within the pale of 
natural theology consists of such objects 
of consciousness. The whole of such 
makes up the entire kingdom of nature 
—a kingdom where all is in the act of 
being born——where all is progress— 
living and dying. The subject of con- 
sciousness, however, is not revealed in 
any such fluctuating incertitude, butasa 
permanent power, containing and sup- 
porting all these variations. As such, 
it is beyond, or identical with, the 
limits within which the natural is con- 
fined. It negates nature; but is some- 
thing in itself; and has a name given 
to it, Spirit, designed to be expressive 
of the preternatural in man. And, 
whereas, as all in nature is subject to 
the law of time, and is perceived in 
time —this great negation is free from 
time, and not recognised as existing 
in it. It endures not by succession, 
as do natural objects, but in every 
succession is present unchanged — the 
self-same identity -— one only — im- 
movable-—the only real——the only 
substantial ; all other things being 


but phantoms —-ever-shifting pheno- 


mena— giving place one to the other. 
But “ the mind” (or spirit) “ is its 
own place ”— nay, its own time. 

As such, being out of nature, the 
human Spirit i is properly a Revelation ; 
and every fact which it testifies to each 
of us of itself is an item of that revela- 
tion—such, for instance, as its self- 
identity, its immutability, its immor- 
tality, and, par consequence, its im- 
materiality. Dr. Wallace and Lord 
Brougham have proceeded upon the 
merely vulgar notion, that the record 
of the revelation is the revelation itself, 
and that if the record is avoided, the 
revelation is also avoided. No such 
thing. The fact is, that the record is 
fairly within the range of natural theo- 
logy ; and it is upon this ground that 
we contended for the Bible being fit 
subject of introduction among the to- 
pics of the Bridgewater treatises, inde- 
pendent of the fact that the noble tes- 
tator had provided by his bequest for 
the consideration of “ the whole extent 
of literature”—a theme for which, 
however, his trustees have not made 
room to the smallest extent. This by 
the way—satisfying ourselves now with 
simply stating that the records alluded 


to are equitably within the province of 
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the natural theologian. But not so 
the revelations which they enunciate. 
Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah, were 
not natural philosophers, nor even theo- 
logians —they were seers and prophets 
—the seers not of the visible, but of 
the invisible—and, being such, became 
foreseers. Such an invisible thing is 
the subject of our consciousness. But 
the self-conscious personality is ever- 
more capable of realising the pure in- 
tuition of being; and each of us, in 
his degree, is a seer and a prophet. 
Far higher than us—than any of the 
human race-——higher than Socrates 
and Plato--were the Hebrew bards 
and sages. Seers and prophets were 
they beyond compare ; yet, being the 
same in kind with ourselves—men 
even as we are-—we are enabled to 
test their claims to inspiration, by sym- 
pathising powers which it has pleased 
the Almighty even now not to let die 
in the spirit of man. There is yet 
** open vision” with the human race. 
We repeat, that these revelations, 
whether of past or present time, are 
not within the province of natural theo- 
logy or philosophy. They form the 
proper theme of the moral philosopher 
or the divine. But what, then, be- 
comes of the all-sufficiency of natural 
theology? So far from revelation, as 
Lord Brougham asserts, being depend- 
ent on natural theology for support, 
natural theology cannot stand a mo- 
ment without support from revelation. 
What were the objects of conscious- 
ness without the perceiving subject? 
A blank. What were nature without 
spirit? Anonentity. What were mat- 
ter without mind? Non-existence. 
Matter unperceived and matter un- 
existing are, in point of fact, identical 
propositions. The revelation of the 
spiritual, of the supernatural, of the 
immaterial, of the immortal, of the 
subjective, is necessary, indispensably 
necessary, for the very existence of the 
objective, the changing, the natural, 
the material. Nor are the truths of this 
revelation at all dependent on the facts 
discoverable by the naturalist. Before 
such discovery can be made, mind 
must have being —certain faculties of 
perceiving, abstracting, and concluding, 
must pre-exist. It is in this pre-exist- 
ence that the @ priori principles are 
to be detected, concerning which Lord 
Brougham seems to have been so much 
puzzled. Above all, let it never be 
forgotten by the statesman, the edu- 
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cationist, and the philosopher, that the 
intellectual is dependent on the moral 
power, and that the highest @ priori 
principles are identical with those 
axiomatic acts in which it is most 
purely developed. 

But we are told by Dr. Wallace, 
that the immortality of the body is 
among the doctrines of Scripture. In 
what sense does he understand this 
doctrine? Is he properly liable to the 
jeers of the German poet, Werner, as 
roughly translated by our well-beloved 
T. C., in the following terms? 


“ Gottfried ( yawning). But, then, the 
Christian has the joy of heaven 
For recompense: in his flesh he shall 
see God. 

Robert. In his flesh ? 

the journey ! 

Wilt stow it in behind, by way of luggage, 

When th’ angel comes to coach thee into 
glory? 

Mind, also, that the memory of those fair 
hours, 

When dinner smoked before thee, or thou 
usedst 

To dress thy nag, or scour thy rusty 
harness, 

And such like noble business, be not left 
behind. 

Ha! self-deceiving bipeds, is’t not enough 

The carcass should at every step oppress, 

Imprison you ; that tooth-ach, head-ach, 

Gout— who knows what all ?—at every 
moment, 

Degrades the god of earth into a beast, 

But you would take this villanous mingle, 

The coarser dross of all the elements, 

Which, by the light-beam from on high 
that visits 

And dwells in it, but baser shews its 
baseness,— 

Take this, and all the freaks which, 
bubble-like, 

Spring forth o’ th’ blood, and which by 
such fair names 

You call, along with you, into your 
heaven !” 

Is this what Dr. Wallace means, body 

as an accident? or body as a substance 

—the “ spiritual body” of St. Paul? 

If he mean the latter, argument is at 

anend. For, as we have already shewn, 

of this we know nothing; and, in all 

our statements respecting it, argue by 

analogy with that substance which we 

call ourselves, and which testifies to us 

its immortality, in right, as it were, of 

its own eternity. 

We have said enough, we think, to 
shew that, as we do not, as insisted by 
Dr. Wallace, “ remain in a state of 
profound ignorance of the essence, and 
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in a great degree, too, even of the 
functions and powers of the mind,” 
psychology may be a safe source, not- 
withstanding Lord Brougham’s failure, 
owing to causes entirely personal, from 
which to derive facts for philosophical 
induction. Facts and operations of 
mind may be legitimately taken as 
inductive proofs; and the certainty 
derivable from physical science is ne- 
cessarily inferior, whatever may be the 
opinion of the profane, to that deriv- 
able from a knowledge of ourselves. 

True it is that such Knowledge is 
identical with Being, and, in its highest 
state, is so truly Being as almost to lose 
the name of knowledge; but, since it 
never ceases to act,—since being and 
action are so strictly coeval that to be is 
necessarily to act,——the mind can never 
want an object of contemplation in it- 
self, a * vision and a faculty divine,” 
a pure idea (in the sense of the Greeks), 
which shall be as a law unto nature, 
and one with that law of which the ju- 
dicious Hooker made discovery, when 
he sublimely affirmed that *¢ The Being 
of God is a kind of law to his working ; 
for that perfection which God is, giveth 
perfection to that he doth.” 

These depths are too profound for 
Dr. Wallace—and his readers. But 
it is possible so to treat the subject 
that it shall have reference to these 
esoteric truths, while the argument is 
conducted in a popular mode. Dr. 
Turton has thus taken up the theme ; 
and while pursuing Lord Brougham’s 
arrangement, has confirmed his state- 
ments where accurate, supplied his 
deficiencies, and corrected his errors. 
He justly wonders at certain omissions 
in his lordship’s enumeration of the 
qualities of the human mind,— speci- 
fying, in particular, the imagination, 
the will, and the conscience. It is to 
this last faculty that what we have 
already written is especially applicable, 
so far as it comes within the compre- 
hension of any of our mental powers. 
In every word of what Dr. Turton has 
written on this subject, we need not 
say we cordially agree. We recognise 
it as “ the power by which every man 
is compelled to pass sentence of ap- 
probation or condemnation upon him- 
self on account of his own conduct. 
When, .by means of the will,” con- 
tinues our Regius Professor, “ the in- 
dividual is enabled to carry his re- 
solves, the combined result of his 
mental faculties, into effect, who sees 
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not, and feels not, the important uses 
of this reflex operation of the mind, 
upon what has been done? In what 
manner the conscience acquires the 
power, and vindicates to itself the 
right, of approbation and condemna- 
tion, needs not, for the present purpose, 
to be decided. The fact is sufficient ; 
and every one becomes, in consequence, 
a moral agent, an accountable being. 
Now, consider man apart from con- 
science, and there is nothing to restrain 
him from the exercise of his mental 
and corporeal faculties to the injury of 
others : consider him under the control 
of conscience, and he becomes a law 
unto himself. t is scarcely too much 
to assert that there is not, throughout 
the whole of external nature, a more 
striking instance of Divine adaptation, 
and Divine will, than is here pre- 
sented. But this is not all. If God 
designed that man should thus become 
a moral agent, an accountable being, 
then has God intimated that He ts 
HIMSELF A MORAL GOVERNOR Of his 
intelligent creatures.” 

Dr. Turton has here indicated what 
we have all along insisted on, that it 
is only from our own constitution that 
we judge of the universe—that we 
judge of its maker. We has, in fact, 
been careful to set down so much at 
the very outset. le shews how, in 
infancy, the senses being repeatedly 
impressed with external objects, ob- 
servation is awakened ; and with it a 
fondness for things new and strange. 
Soon after, another kind of feeling 
shews itself:—a new curiosity about 
things —an eagerness to know what 
they are—what they contain -- what 
is their construction—what they are 
intended for. Meanwhile, this lesson 
is thoroughly learned, that things are 
made—that they are contrived —that 
there are those by whom they are con- 
trived and made. But Dr. Turton 
leaves not the matter here: he is soli- 
citous to testify that there has been 
going on, at the same time, a process 
of thinking, and willing, and acting — 
of which the individual becomes more 
and more conscious to himself; and 
those faculties—of thinking, willing, 
and acting—of which he is himself 
conscious, he is unavoidably led to at- 
tribute also to others. They are ulti- 
mately perceived to be the regular 
means by which effects are produced. 
In this manner arises a conviction, 
never to be effaced, that whatever 
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manifests arrangement for 4 purpose 
must have originated in thought, un- 
derstanding, mind. These are Dr. Tur- 
ton’s sentiments, and ours, having been 
expressed by us a hundred times; and 
thus, as we should contend, we prove 
the absolute interdependence of natu- 
ral theology, or religion, on revelation 
—the revelation of mind in these, its 
self-conscious attributes and operations. 
Suppose a mind capable only of being 
conscious of other objects than itself, 
and the evidence of design would not 
only be wanting, but never thought of. 
See, then, how necessary is ‘ meta- 
physical aid” to all your physical 
proofs of religion—without such aid, 
in fact, the items capable of becoming 
proofs might be accumulated, but the 
religion would not be found—that 
dimidium scienti@ would be wanting, 
which is implied in the prudens questio. 
Religion is a moral power, and its true 
evidences are all of a moral order; 
other testimonies to its truths are at 
best but corroborations — vague ap- 
proximations. 

It is in the facts just stated that we 
may discover the inevitable necessity 
of some reference to “ mind and its 
operations” being found in books of 
natural theology. Lord Brougham’s 
assertion, therefore, that all writers on 
the subject had omitted such reference, 
was not a little startling. Dr. Turton 
has distinctly proved the contrary ; and 
felt that there was all the more reason 
for investigating the subject, in the 
circumstance of Dr. Wallace having 
made use of the assertion as adverse 
to the doctrine of the immateriality of 
the soul. 


‘* Did it not occur to the noble lord,” 
inquires the author alluded to, ‘ that 
the writers on natural theology who had 
preceded him, and, as he admits, omitted 
to discuss or entertain this metaphysical 
and vexatious doctrine, did so with de- 
sign, and because they were of opinion 
that it was neither necessary nor useful 
to introduce doubtful doctrines, in the 
hope of extending certain knowledge ; 
and that, therefore, the negative prece- 


dent was one which ought to be fol- 
lowed ?” 


To this Dr. Turton answers : 


“ Now, there is one maxim in philo- 
sophy, which is on all sides allowed to 
be most excellent: it is this,—First be 
sure of the fact, and then endeavour to 
account for it. Now, the fact stated 
by Lord Brougham is, that modern writers 
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on natural theology have ‘ wholly neg- 
lected the mind and its operations.’ At 
this moment, I cannot but feel the awk- 
wardness of my situation ; for the fact, 
which I am under the necessity of stat- 
ing and proving, is, that modern writers 
on natural theology have very generally 
employed the mind and its operations as 
evidences of the being and attributes of 
God. So far, indeed, as I can depend 
upon my memory, that topic has scarcely 
ever been omitted by them. But be 
that as it may, I shall venture to shew, 
by actual quotations from authors of no 
small account, the kind of consideration 
which has really been bestowed upon 
the subject.” 


Having thus prepared the way, Dr. 
Turton proceeds to shew that Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, in his Primitive Origina- 
tion of Mankind ; Bishop W ilkins, in 
his Princ iples and Duties of Natural 
Religion ; Dr. Cudworth, in his Intel- 
lectual System ; Dr. Barrow, in his ser- 
mon on The Being of God proved from 
the Frame of Hunan Nature ; Bishop 
Stillingfleet, in his Origines Sacre ; 
Ww ollaston, i in The Religion of Nature 
Delineated ; Dr. Bentley y, in his Boyle 
Lectures ; Gastrel, Harris, Clarke, Han- 
cock, Woodward, Derham, Leng, and 
Gurdon, in theirs ; Abernethy, in his 
Discourses concerning the Being and 
Natural Perfections of God ; Dr. Fos- 
ter, in his Discourses on all the Prin- 
cipal Branches of Natural Religion and 
Social Virtue ; Samuel Bourn, in his 
Series of Discourses on the Principles 
and Evidences of Natural Religion and 
the Christian Revelation; Mr. Burke, 
in his work On the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful ; and, lastly, Dr. Crombie, in his 
Natural Theology,—have one and all 
contended for the importance of the 
consideration of the faculties of the 
human mind, in connexion with the 
present subject. This statement, in 
our view of the argument, brings into 
immediate discussion the connexion 
between natural and revealed religion. 
The historical sketch here compiled 
by Dr. Turton, in illustration of Lord 
Brougham’s remark, that many friends 
of revelation have contended, against 


natural theology, that by the light of 


unassisted reason we can know abso- 
lutely nothing of God and a future 
state, is of much value. Strange to 
say, that this excessive zeal for Scrip- 
tural authority originated with Socinus, 
and yet exists among the Unitarians. 
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Toulmin, in his Memoirs of Faustus 
Socinus, thus announces the fact :— 
* With respect to the power of man 
to discover, by the light of nature, the 
being of God, and the truths of what is 
called natural religion, Socinus thought 
that these principles were above his 
mental powers ; and that the first no- 
tices of a Divine Being were derived 
from revelation, or immediate commu- 
nications from God.” Revelation, if it 
be any thing, is such immediate com- 
munication. It is to sow the tap-root 
of error and controversy to distinguish 
between them ;—this, we believe, is 
not done in the above sentence. 
Bishop Watson, though perhaps not 
symbolising with the Unitarians, in 
his letter to Mr. Gibbon asserts, “ I 
have no hope of a future existence, 
except that which is grounded on the 
truth of Christianity.” 


“The reason,” remarks Dr. Turton, 
“subsequently given to the king, for 
such a declaration, is certainly a good 
one, supposing the doctrine involved to 
be well founded : but it leaves that point 
untouched. ‘1 had,’ the bishop says, 
‘ frequently met with respectable men, 
who cherished an expectation of a future 
state, though they rejected Christianity 
as an imposture ; ‘and I thought my pub- 
licly declaring that I was of a contrary 
opinion might perhaps induce Mr. Gib- 
bon, and other such men, to make a 
deeper investigation into ‘the truth of 
religion than they had hitherto done.’ * 
The late Mr. Gilbert Wakefield’s Unit- 
arian principles are well known; and, 
in the course of his writings, he fre- 
quently presents the following views: 
‘ The reason why I never took any plea- 
sure in moral ethics, and would not give 
one penny for all the morality in the 
world, is because there is no foundation 
for virtue and immortality but in revela- 
tion: and, therefore, I could never see 
any advantage from moral writings.’ I 
do not affirm, nor do I suppose, that such 
opinions are universally held by Unita- 
rians, although well according with their 
peculiar views. Unitarians have this 
difficulty to contend with : Christianity, 
as explained by them, differs but little 
from the religion of nature. Is this 
credible, with regard to a dispensation 
promulgated in so wonderful a manner? 
Now, if natural religion be an imaginary 
thing, the difficulty is apparently less- 
ened. May not such considerations have 
had some effect in forming their opinions 
on the subject now disc ussed? My pur- 
pose, however, is to state facts; and I 


° Bishop Watson's Anscdotes of his own Life, vol. i. p. 107. 8vo. 
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would only further observe, that there 
seems to be this difference between 
Socinus and the modern Unitarians al- 
luded to,—Socinus denied that the being 
of God, as well as all its important conse- 
quences, could be deduced by the power 
of reason ; the Unitarians rather restrict 
their denial to the consequences of that 
great fact.” 


We are glad to have Dr. Turton’s 
authority for relieving orthodox writers 
from the charge of having originated 
the broad distinction long instituted 
between natural and revealed religion 
—as if any religion could be that was 
not revealed. In our sense, as we have 
frequently said, the term, revealed reli- 
gion, is a gross pleonasm. Until this 
be clearly seen and fully acknowledged, 
the whole subject must remain involved 
in inextricable confusion. With whom 
originated, however, the distinction, it 
has been continued by a class of theo- 
logians very remote, in their sentiments, 
from Socinus and his modern disciples, 
as Dr. Turton proceeds to shew ; and, 
according to him, certain high doctrines 
having been preached indiscreetly, 
some divines, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, made it their busi- 
ness to impress upon the conscience a 
serious sense of moral obligation, and 
dwelt, accordingly, much upon the 
duties of life. Some of them, he writes, 
unfortunately called Christianity a re- 
publication of the law of nature,— not 
intending, most assuredly, that Christ- 
ianity is a mere republication, but de- 
signing to hold it forth as a religion 
abounding in new motives to the ob- 
servance of all that is required of men 
in their present state of being. The 
adversaries of the gospel affected to 
understand what was said, of the “ re- 
publication of the law of nature,” in its 
strictly literal sense ; and availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to shew that 
Christianity is, on that principle, “ as 
old as the creation ;” and some of its 
advocates, on the other hand, denied 
the existence of such an anomaly as 
natural religion at all. At last arose 
Mr. Hutchinson, who thought that, by 
the light afforded him by the records 
of revelation, compared with his own 
observations, he saw further into the 
constitution of the universe, and the 
operations carried on in it, than New- 
ton had done. Deriving, says Bishop 
Horne, the principles of the consti- 
tution of the universe, and the ope- 
rations carried ou in it, from Scripture, 
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Hutchinson would scarcely allow that 
any thing appertaining to religion 
could be collected from other sources. 
He looked upon natural religion as 
deism in disguise—an engine of the 
devil, in these latter days, for the over- 
throw of the gospel; and, therefore, 
boldly called it the Religion of Satan, 
or Antichrist. Horne, Parkhurst, and 
Jones, with others, were followers of 
Ilutchinson. Dr. Ellis, the author of 
a treatise, entitled, I'he Knowledge of 
Divine Things from Revelation, not 


Jrom Reason or Nature, undertook to 


prove that neither the being of a God, 
nor any other principle of religion, 
could possibly be deduced from the 
study of the phenomena of the universe. 
Thus he writes: “ A mind that has no 
knowledge but of sensibles, sees and 
hears no other objects—can abstract 
no ideas from matter but what are 
material; and had he mountains of 
them, his attempt would be as fruitless 
as the giants invading Jupiter. Heap 
matter upon matter, it will never 
amount to immateriality, nor open to 
his view the new scene of insensibles 
and invisibles. Without an instructor 
to open his eyes, it would not be pos- 
sible to conceive an angelic being, 
because it can have no resemblance, 
nor idea of a substance purely spiritual ; 
yet vastly remoter from matter is an 
omnipotent Being, comprehending in 
itself all the possibilities of things.” 
Of Dr. Ellis, our regius professor ob- 
serves, that he appears to have been 
educated at Oxford, and established in 
Dublin; and that the late Archbishop 
Magee was a follower of his in his 
sentiments respecting natural religion. 
The numerous class of churchmen 
who have long locked up to the late 
Dr. Milner, and his brother, the Rev. 
Joseph Milner, with respect, in mat- 
ters of religion, are also supposed to 
have generally adopted the views of 
Dr. Ellis. This surmise seems, how- 
ever, not to be true to the full extent, 
as Dr. Milner himself, in several con- 
versations with Dr. Turton, condemned, 
in the strongest terms, Dr. Ellis’s 
scheme of rejecting the operations of 
the hurnan mind, as one of the pri- 
mary sources of knowledge. In this 
condemnation he was undoubtedly 
right; as we are bold to say, that 
in rejecting these, to be consistent 
throughout, Dr. Ellis should have re- 
jected the record of revelation itself 
also—that is, if the word, revelation, 
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be susceptible of an intelligible and 
scientific meaning, and true religion 
be something distinct from unreasoning 
superstition. The Rev. Joseph Milner, 
in his answer to Gibbon, dwells in par- 
ticular on the testimony of conscience. 
** Let any man,” he writes, “ coolly 
attend to what passes within himself, 
and ask what account can be given of 
that principle within him which we call 
conscience. However it has been de- 
rided, it is not derided out of the world ; 
and any person may, if he pleases, con- 
vince himself of its power, by attending 
to the energy of its rebukes, in spite of 
the most subtle reasonings which he 
may have made use of to drown its 
voice. Still it speaks; and speaks not 
like other principles and instincts of 
human nature, but with an authority 
steady and strong, yet ever upright 
and equitable, commanding the whole 
man—and commanding no less the 
esteem than the fear of the whole 
human race. All render themselves 
more or less obnoxious to its rebukes ; 
but to bribe it into silence, or rather 
to stupefy and intoxicate it, would ask 
a long and enormous course of con- 
firmed fiagitiousness ; and if it be ever 
effected at all, it leaves a man ina state 
too monstrous and unnatural to excite 
any other ideas than those of horror 
and detestation. If any man might be 
conceived to have conquered in himself 
this awful principle, so as to have lost 
all idea of its influence, one is tempted 
to think it was Mr. Hume: yet hear 
how eloquently, as well as emphati- 
cally, he describes it. Speaking of 
Somerset, the murderous favourite of 
James I., he says, ‘ The favourite had 
hitherto escaped the inquiry of justice ; 
but he had not escaped that still voice 
which can make itself be heard amidst 
all the hurry and flattery of a court, 
and astonishes the criminal with a just 
representation of his most secret enor- 
mities.’ And a little after, ‘ The grace 
of his youth gradually disappeared ; 
the gaiety of his manners was obscured ; 
his politeness and obliging behaviour 
were changed into sullenness and 
silence.’ ”* 

These are important historical me- 
moranda: they disclose, nevertheless, 
a perplexing contrariety of opinion in 
the different authors on the topic; 
which, however, altogether vanishes, 


* Gibbon’s Account of Christianity Considered. 


198-202-204, 1781. 
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when we have detected the common 
error which produces the confusion, 
namely, that of enlarging the claims 
of natural religion, so as to take in 
the spiritual modes of our moral being, 
in which is the revelation of the moral 
law—and of contracting the field of 
revealed religion, so as to confine it to 
the times and countries recorded in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, instead of esteem- 
ing it as the alpha and the omega, 
the beginning and the end, the Acyos 
which is in the midst of each of us, 
and is “ the true light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 

Dr. Turton deserves great praise for 
the manner in which he has rescued 
Dr. Clarke from Lord Brougham’s cen- 
sures. He also establishes the position 
that Dr. Clarke’s argument is errone- 
ously styled an @ priori one, being of a 
mixed nature. The section on the 
a priori argument is altogether of great 
excellence. Dr. Turton mentions that 
he has the materials for a historical 
and critical account of the modern (so 
alled) argument a priori, with remarks 
upon its proper use; but considering 
that there are probably not above half 
a score persons in the kingdom who 
would care to peruse a work of that 
kind, Dr. Turton thinks that the pro- 
priety of devoting to the composition 
so much time as it would unavoidably 
require, is very questionable. For our 
part, we have no question about the 
propriety. Such a work is wanted ; 
and though we doubt whether, after all, 
notwithstanding the excellence of the 
production now under review, the re- 
quisite faculty be developed in Dr. 
Turton, and the full and true percep- 
tions attained which are necessary for 
the higher and deeper parts of the 
argument, we are certain that the his- 
torical detail will be given with great 
accuracy and effect. We are very de- 
sirous that he should immediately set 
about the task ; and with the illustra- 
tions that he could pour upon the sub- 
ject, he could even make out of it and 
them a popular book. 

In conclusion, we would wish to 
drive home, in relation to this great 
argument, some remarks of the vener- 
able penman whom we lately quoted. 
“ Many,” he says, “ talk of the truth, 
which never sounded the depth from 
whence it springeth ; and, therefore, 
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when they are led thereunto, they are 
soon weary, aS men drawn from those 
beaten paths wherewith they have been 
inured.” This is the secret of the 
inefficiency of such books as Lord 
Brougham’s and Dr. Wallace’s—clever 
and eloquent as both in other respects 
are. The same cause will also prevent 
the authors themselves from even un- 
derstanding the mode of argument 
adopted in the former part of this 
paper. To such we must make our 
account of being “ perhaps tedious, 
perhaps obscure, dark and intricate.” 
These things were anticipated by the 
marvellous defender ofour ecclesiastical 
polity ; yet, nevertheless, as he writes, 
“this may not so far prevail as to cut 
off that which the matter itself requireth, 
howsoever the nice humour of some 
be therewith pleased or no. They 
unto whom we shall seem tedious 
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are in no wise injured by us, because 
it is in their own hands to spare 
that labour which they are not will- 
ing to endure. And if any complain 
of obscurity, they must consider that 
in these matters it cometh no other- 
wise to pass, than in sundry the works 
both of art and also of nature, where 
that which hath greatest force in 
the very things we see, is, notwith- 
sianding, itself oftentimes not seen. 
The stateliness of houses, the goodli- 
ness of trees, when we behold them, 
delighteth the eye; but that founda- 
tion which beareth up the one, that 
root which ministereth unto the other 
nourishment and life, is in the bosom 
of the earth concealed ; and if there be 
at any time occasion to search into it, 
such labour is then more necessary than 
pleasant, both to them which under- 
take it, and for the lookers-on.”* 





A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE TO OLIVER YORKE, ALOUT THE 
ART OF PLUCKING, &c. 


Dear Str,—This place is as dull as 
its river; a bit of news being as scarce 
as a lecture from the Plumian pro- 
fessor. By the way, of the founder of 
this professorship an excellent story is 
told. Full of anger at the ill success 
of his lectures, he one day met Dr. 
Pearce, the master of Jesus, to whom 
he declared his mortification. ‘ Doc- 
tor, they call my lectures Plum—B— 
ian, which is very uncivil. I don’t at 
all like it, Dr. Pearce.” “ I suppose 
the B stung you,” replied the master. 
Isn’t this a pleasant digression? Gray, 
who, as you know, very clearly identi- 
fied Cambridge with the terrible de- 
nunciation of the prophet Jeremiah, 
pronounced it a delightful spot when 
nobody was in it. I now begin to feel 
the force of the remark, and look for- 
ward to the long vacation with pleasure, 
Meanwhile, I seize the opportunity (the 
first | havehad since the Classical Tripos 
examination) to send you an account of 
a little work, which ought to be re- 
printed at the Pitt press,—I mean the 
Art of Plucking, in which Aristotle’s 
rules are applied with great justice to 
this important science, which, although 
long deservedly popular at both uni- 
versities, has never before been investi- 
gated with that diligence and acuteness 
which its importance to the rising ge- 


neration demands. We have heard 
enough of plucking practically ; but its 
philosophy has been strangely over- 
looked. 

Although the art of Pluck is compa- 
ratively of modern derivation, yet I 
perfectly agree with my Oxford friend, 
who traces it up to Cheops, the earliest 
founder of a college. Niebuhr, it ap- 
pears, as elaborately stated in the pre- 
sent treatise, supposes the custom of 
Pluck to have been introduced into 
this college about twenty-five years 
after the death of Cheops, in the 
Egyptian month Pilko, by an Ethiop- 
ian priest, surnamed Hushmug; but 
this theory, albeit remarkably well sus- 
tained by the learned historian of 
Rome, has been severely combated by 
Miiller, who wrote a short tractate, in 
four volumes, to shew that the name 
was not Hushmug, but Hugmush. 
Your learned readers, who are ac- 
quainted with the vast importance of 
these verbal inaccuracies, will, of 
course, appreciate the merits of the ar- 
gument. I am prepared, from an 
Ethiopic MS. in the library of Corpus, 
and hitherto unexamined (except by 
Dr. Lamb), to prove the original name 
to have been written Mushhug ; but, 
in order to do so effectually, it would 
be necessary to enter into a pretty full 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, book i. sec, 1. 
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excursus upon Ethiopic literature ; and 
as [ have not yet noticed the opening 
of a class in that language at any of the 
Institutes, or at King’s College, it may 
be desirable to postpone the examina- 
tion. And more especially, because, 
whatever becomes of the rival hypotheses 
respecting the orthography of Hushmug, 
the principal fact seems quite clear as 
stated,—that if Cheops built a college, 
he must necessarily have founded 
Plucks at the same time; for since in 
our time no college exists without 
Plucks, it follows that a college with- 
out Plucks is not a college. But we 
know the college of Cheops to have 
been a real college; therefore it must 
have contained Plucks. Q. E. D. The 
course of Pluck is traced with great 
exactness through its various passages, 
until its arrival at our universities. 
But I pass on to the consideration of 
the word, which has also occasioned 
considerable difference of opinion. 
Those who explain it by saying that a 
man when plucked loses all pluck are 
evidently in error; nor is the reference 
to the pulling the proctor’s gown more 
satisfactory. The exposition of the 
Oxford essayist strikes me as con- 
clusive and logical ; for, first, he writes, 
What meaneth Pluck? Doth it not 
signify to lose one’s feathers,— the 
which is suffered metaphorically by 
every man turned in his examination ? 
To me, then, it seemeth that a man is 
said to be plucked, from analogy to a 
bird; but what bird he be, whether 
big or little, land or water-bird, I pre- 
tend not to say. The like analogy, as 
a further proof, is to be noted betwixt 
a man and a bird not only at his 
pluck, but also before and after; for 
he is said to be crammed first, and to 
have been well roasted by the examiner 
afterwards. Ihave only one remark to 
make upon this derivation. There 
cannot be the slightest difficulty about 
the nature of the bird ; it is, of course, 
the goose; and Mr. Swainson could 
not make its species more manifest, 
though he should devote to the in- 
quiry one of those preliminary dis- 
courses (particularly addressed to the 
trunk-makers) which, under the fatherly 
care of Dinny Lardner, are now issuing 
to the public. 

At Cambridge, the Great-go exa- 
mination (for all but the honour (?) 
men) consisteth of Algebra, Euclid, 
Virgil, Homer, Paley’s Evidences, and 
Moral Philosophy,— whereof the two 











first conduce chiefly to pluck, espe- 
cially when Mr. Hymers examineth, 
to whose reputation the walls of the 
Senate-house bore favourable testimony 
last July, in one magnificent shout, 
heard at Newmarket, “‘ THREE GROANS 
rok uyMeRS!” The best way to learn 
Euclid is by heart, and to take for 
granted such problems as be difficult 
to understand. It is also a very success- 
ful plan to cut all but the easiest pro- 
positions, and so to chance the paper. 
When Sidney Walker was undergoing 
the examination for his degree (or for 
his fellowship, I forget which), he 
wrote down very imperfectly the letters 
of the first proposition of Euclid ; and, 
when desired to add the figure which 
he had omitted, he said, “ Oh! the pic- 
ture, you mean ;” and straightway pro- 
ceeded to describe an isosceles instead 
of an equilateral triangle, with the 
addition of two incomprehensible ovals 
by way of finish, His reputation, 
however, carried the little man through. 

Of Plucks, writes the learned author, 
whom I now introduce, there be in 
this age two kinds,—firstly, the Pluck 
in Little-go,—secondly, the Pluck in 
Great-go. The course of the argument 
runneth thus into two parts: a man is 
plucked, firstly, by the preparation of 
ignorance he maketh thereto before his 
Examination,—secondly, by the way he 
carrieth himself at his Examination. 
This preparation divideth itself into 
two kinds, whereofone is a preparation 
direct, the other a preparation indirect. 
The first meaneth such methods of 
Construing, of Parsing, of Euclid, of 
Divinity, and the rest, as be most fit to 
gain a full Pluck ; the second meaneth 
all kinds of Idleness, by which the 
mind is put in the best channel of ig- 
norance for the same. To begin, upon 
the Oxford plan, with the preparation 
direct. Construing is divided into two 
kinds: first, to construe Latin; se- 
cond, to construe Greek ; of which each 
taketh three subdivisions : first, to con- 
strue well; second, to construe right; 
third, to construe wrong (which kind 
is most practised at Cambridge, parti- 
cularly in the Lent term). Construing 
wrong admits of many variations, of 
which the idiomatic method —that is, 
rendering a difficult phrase by one 
equally difficult--forms a_ leading 
branch ; as, first, since vices meaneth 
shiftings and changings, to construe 
mutat terra vices, “ the earth changeth 
her shift.” Horridus aper, a horrid 
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bore (Lord Palmerston’s motto). The 
passage in Livy, Hannibal Alpes trans- 
wit summa diligentia, meaning Hanni- 
bal passed over the Alps as fast as he 
could, the candidate for pluck may ap- 
propriately render, “ Hannibal passed 
over the Alps on the top ofa diligence.” 
In the Greek, too, there is equal oppor- 
tunity afforded for the display of con- 
strue: SO, wo wreranyua, in the Aga- 
memnon of A’schylus, oh, dear! I'm 
blowed ! Bamovios oles, a deuced fright ; 
asTnTOvTts nv xs idwe, asking for gin 
and water ; videsne sacram metiente te 
viam,cum bis trium ulnarum toga (Hor. 
ep. iv), “ Do you not see when you 
are walking up Trampington Street in 
your cap and gown?” Of this manner 
Sterne has given excellent specimens in 
his version of the tale of Slawkenber- 
gius,astold in Tristram Shandy. “ Ni- 
hil me penitet hujus nasi, quoth Pam- 
phagus, that is, “* My nose hath been 
the making of me.” Nec est cur peni- 
teat, that is, ** How the deuce should 
such a nose fail?” Miles peregrini in 
Jaciem suspexit. Di boni! nova forma 
nasi, —* The sentinel looked up into 
the stranger’s face—never saw such a 
nose in my life!’ Ofa like kind are 
the following: — Kas ws yadrsrov sors 
ro Cay, ** How hard itis to get a living.” 
Eoxeras yun sx THs Lamactiag (John, 
cap. iv.), “ I perceive that thou art a 
prophet.” Anvaias xogai, “Old maids.” 
Any one of these would probably be 
sufficient to answer the purpose ; but 
the certainty of pluck may be increased 
by a little ingenuity, which upon such 
occasions may be agreeably employed. 
So we are informed that Mr. Thomas 
1 » having translated Hannibal 
Alpes transivit summa diligentia, “ Han- 
nibal passed over the Alps on the top of 
a diligence,” was desired to amend his 
version by the examiner, which he did 
in the following manner,—‘* The Alps 
passed over Hannibal on the top ofa 
diligence ;” and again, “ A diligence 
passed over Hannibal on the top of the 
Alps.” In a similar way, when Mr. 
C. U., of Caius (commonly known as 
the handsome jackal), construed ya 
yore, “ God forbid,’ on being re- 
quested to give the literal meaning of 
each word separately, he replied, with 
infinite readiness—n, God, ysvaro, 
forbid ; and so was plucked with un- 
paralleled distinction. Intimately con- 
nected with translation, Parsing is a 
very important implement to preparethe 
way to Pluck, but will not of itselfalone 
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effect the object; for G , of Caius 
(notorious for mathematics and ale), 
being asked what part of the verb 
sraés was, answered, with rare simpli- 
city, that he did not pretend to possess 
a critical acquaintance with the niceties 
of the language; nevertheless, he drift- 
ed into the first class, and finished two 
bottles of XXX upon the occasion. 
Next to Construe and Parsing are to 
be reckoned History and Geography ; 
and these, when read with a special 
view to Pluck, are very beneficial 
auxiliaries. In History, it is advised 
that each be mindful to consider of 
Chronology as of a separate thing, not 
to be mixed up with History; for which 
purpose the erudite labours of Sir 
Harris Nicholas are to be studiously 
avoided. So,in the Little-Go of 1835, 
a man being asked, who Tully was, 
answered, “ the leading author of the 
day ;” and, being further questioned as 
to what day. added, “ the 14th century.” 
An unintelligible manner of writing will 
also be found very serviceable in con- 
fusing dates. For this purpose, a few 
opinions of the Great Bell of Lincoln 
(as the celebrated Chancery barrister 
was called) may be purchased. This 
gentleman was senior wrangler in 1786, 
at which early period his skill in cali- 
graphy was developed. His three 
hands, one which he himself could 
read, one which his clerk could read, 
and one which nobody could read, are 
still remembered in Westminster Hall. 
It was in the latter hand that he once 
invited Sir Launcelot Shadwell (also a 
Cantab, and formerly fellow of St. 
John’s) to dinner. Sir Launcelot, hav- 
ing vainly endeavoured to decipher the 
mystic scroll, took a sheet of paper, 
and, having smeared it over with ink, 
sealed and sent it as his answer. The 
receipt of the missive is said to have 
staggered even the Great Bellof Lincoln, 
who, after sundry turnings over and 
round, hastened with it to Sir Launce- 
lot’s chambers, declaring he could make 
nothing of it. ‘ NorI of your note,” 
retorted Mr. S——. ‘* My dear fel- 
low,” exclaimed the Bell, taking the 
letter,—“ is not this as plain as can 
be, ‘ Dear Shadwell, I shall be glad to 
see you at dinner to-day?’” ‘ And is 
not this equally as plain,” said Mr. 
S , pointing to his own paper, “*‘My 
dear Bell, I shall be happy to come 
and dine with you ?’” 

A hand-writing like this will do much 
towards obtaining a Pluck; for in the 
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senate-house the omne ignotum is very 
rarely received pro magnifico. Having 
thus briefly treated of the preparation 
direct, proceed (still keeping as close 
as possible to the Oxford outline) toindi- 
cate by a few plain remarks the prepa- 
ration indirect, that is to say, Idleness, 
of which there be divers sorts, viz.,— 
the Idleness of Smoking, the Idleness 
of Love, of Novels, of Riding and 
Driving, of Billiards, of Rowing, of 
Music, of Wine-drinking. Of these, 
that which prevaileth most at Cam- 
bridge is the Idleness of Smoking, re- 
specting which I shall quote my Ox- 
ford friend, with a few illustrations. 
At Cambridge, the practice of smoking 
a water-pipe a-bed (the bowl being 
thrown to a remote part of the cham- 
ber) has been recently introduced with 
much applause, and is likely, as it be- 
comes fashionable, to bring in many 
Plucks. 

“ Smoking is defined to be the 
sucking in of smoke at one part of the 
mouth, and the ejection thereof at 
another part. Yet is there a differ- 
ence (as Aristotle saith of justice) be- 
tween a smoker and him who smoketh, 
—for the first hath the habit of smok- 
ing, which the last hath not yet. Of 
smoking, there be two grand kinds; 
first, with a cigar; second, with a 
pipe. Whereof, the smoking of a 
cigar is divided into two kinds; first, 
with a cigar of paper, as at school; 
second, with a cigar of tobacco, as at 
college ; whence cometh a still further 
subdivision of the first into white pa- 
per, or brown paper, according to qua- 
lity ; thin or thick, according to sub- 
stance, long or short, according to 
quantity. In like manner, also, is 
subdivided the cigar of tobacco, ac- 
cording to its different kinds. As for 
the other grand division,—the smoking 
with a pipe divideth itself into two 
kinds; first, with a common clay; 
second, with a German pipe: whereof, 
the first is subdivided into the straight 
pipe; the twisted pipe of modern 
fashion ; the pipe with a plain bowl ; 
the pipe with a flowery bow] ; the pipe 
with red sealing-wax at the end; the 
pipe with black sealing-wax; the pipe 
with no sealing-wax; the pipe with 
resin ; the pipe full length; the pipe 
broken short (as is the pipe of a coal- 
heaver); and soon. For the German 
pipe, it admitteth of no division, save 
division of age, seeing that the best 
German pipe is that which hath been 
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longest smoked ; for which reason it 
is in use with a certain tobacconist of 
High Street, to employ, on direction, 
two boys, for smoking new pipes into 
old. Thus much for the instrument 
wherewith smoking is done. As for 
the manner of smoking, it is of divers 
kinds. Some do smoke sitting, some 
walking, and some standing. For sit- 
ting, a man may smoke, first, in his 
own rooms; second, in another man’s 
rooms; each of which admitteth the 
subdivision following: for it is possible 
to smoke at the fire, which may be 
done, first, with legs over the grate; 
second, with legs on the grate; third, 
with legs under the grate. And it is 
possible to smoke at table, which may 
be done, first, at breakfast; second, at 
luncheon ; third, at tea; fourth, at 
supper; which last is most practised. 
Now all these instruments and man- 
ners of smoking are useful to Pluck; 
but as to which produceth most idle- 
ness, and, therefore, most Pluck, it is 
hard to say ; for every one differeth in 
his adaptation to things external. Yet 
in the abstract is standing more idle 
than walking, and, therefore to be pre- 
ferred; as, likewise, is sitting more 
idle than standing: also, in the ab- 
stract, to smoke with a German pipe 
hath in it more of laziness than to 
smoke with a cigar; for why? He 
who smoketh with a cigar hath need to 
reach his hand for another, when the 
first is smoked; but he that useth a 
German pipe may sit a long while, for 
that it lasteth longer. Therefore is it 
found in the records of Oxford that, in 
the year 1833, of those that used Ger- 
man pipes were plucked 72; but of 
those who used cigars, only 53. 
Whence, for the most part, do I re- 
commend German pipes, as being the 
better way of prosecuting idleness with 
vigour.” 

The Idleness of Love is still more 
efficacious than that of Smoking ; but 
instances do not often occur at Cam- 
bridge, owing to the absence of any 
jects sufficiently attractive. In the 
present treatise, ladies are considered in 
three ways; first, as to substance; se- 
cond, as to quality; third, as to rela- 
tion. Under substance cometh the 
fat lady, the tall lady, the heavy lady, 
the plump lady, together with the con- 
traries thereto,—as the rich lady, the 
thin lady, the short lady, the light 
lady, the skinny lady; of which the 
last but one aboundeth most in Cam- 
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bridge. Then cometh another subdi- 
vision into the round-faced lady, the 
long-faced lady, the wide-faced lady, 
the Roman-nosed lady, the red-haired 
lady, the gooseberry-eyed lady ; where- 
of the two last are found in the largest 
number ; of Roman-nosed ladies a 
few, and of the light ladies already 
mentioned there are some without a 
nose.* These may be classed under the 
titles of the amiable lady, the romantic 
lady, the sensible lady, the flirting 
lady ; of which last there are many at 
Cambridge. Lastly, under category of 
relation, we find the widow without 
incumbrance, the lady without rela- 
tions, the lady without brothers, which 
last is very rarely met either in this 
university or elsewhere. 

The Idleness of Novels is a very im- 
portant aid to Pluck. They are chiefly 
obtained at Stevenson’s and Hall’s. 
Two hints may be offered as to the best 
time for reading them, and as to the 
kind of novels to be read. As to the 
time, the most appropriate is the week 
preceding an examination; and as to 
the kind, Mr. Bulwer’s, as teaching 
nothing of any use to the understand- 
ing, are the most desirable. Lady 
Dacre said, in allusion to Eugene Aram, 
that Mr. Bulwer’s cat is a dog; every 
thing is drawn out of nature. Sleepy 
novels will also be found very bene- 
ficial ; there will be no difficulty in se- 
lecting these from Bentley’s catalogue ; 
a few copies of the Literary Gazette 
may also be perused with great ad- 
vantage. 

Next cometh the Idleness of Riding 
and Driving. Now riding admits of 
two divisions; those who ride their 
own horses, and those who hire : which 
last are very properly subdivided into 
two classes; he that payeth, and he 
that payeth not: whereof the former 
admitteth a still further division ; first, 
he that payeth much at the time; se- 
cond, he that payeth more afterwards. 
But comprehensive as this classification 
certainly is, a third division is neces- 
sary for those who never pay at all; 
which class, at Cambridge, is very nu- 
merous. Although both descriptions 
of riding, if pursued with proper spirit, 
conduce to Pluck, yet, upon the 
whole, those who hire are the most 
likely to succeed. The Idleness of 
Rowing follows next. Rowing, by 
which is understood the pushing of a 
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boat with oars, brancheth itself into 
pushing with oars or sculls, in a gal- 
ley or funny ; both of which conduce 
to Pluck, but especially the former ; 
for the races on Wednesdays and Sa- 
turdays generally terminate in supper 
parties, than which nothing tends more 
to produce Pluck. There is also an 
Idleness at Cambridge very beneficial 
to Pluck, and which seems, happily 
for the spread of the science, to be on 
the increase; this is the Idleness of 
Clubs. Of these, many are devoted to 
literary objects, such as the Philoso- 
phical, the Union, the Quinquagint,and 
the Atheneum ; which last is the most 
select, the number of members being 
limited to forty, who are on terms of 
peculiar intimacy, and rejoice in the 
familiar appellations of Smell, Shadow, 
Chops, &c. The principal occupation 
of the club consists in reading the pa- 
pers, and drinking coffee. Besides 
these clubs, there are others uncon- 
nected with any literary pursuit—as 
the Beef-steak, True Blue, Mutton-pie 
club, the Hell-fire, the Hexagon, the 
Bread-pudding, and some _ others. 
There existed formerly, writes the 
Freshman, March 12, 1836, a Tea 
club, instituted by several sober, well- 
disposed young men. This innocent 
society, however, had not a long dura- 
tion. Shortly after its institution, a 
faction among the members took to 
mixing brandy in their tea, which thus 
assumed the character of China-punch ; 
toasts (spoken) and speeches were pre- 
sently added. The most sober part of 
the community having seceded, the re- 
maining portion took the name of the 
Brandy-and-Water Club; and to the 
present day, in place of a bottle, the 
brandy is served in a large teapot, as 
indicative of the origin of the society. 
It will be highly desirable to belong to 
as many of these clubs as possible; 
and an engagement at the new theatre 
will be a pleasing addition. The Idle- 
ness of Music ought not to be despised : 
as to instruments, the pianoforte is 
very properly preferred to the flute,— 
because the first can be played at all 
hours, which the second cannot. Wine- 
drinking also deserves mention. At 
Oxford, the proportion of Plucks each 
year is as follows: sherry, 72; claret, 
23; madeira, 27; champagne, 13; 
port, 90. At Cambridge, | may add: 
audit, 50; bottled stout, 65; gin- 








* Concerning whom, Aristotle (in loco) may be consulted. 
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punch, 15; bishop, 29. Concerning 
other Idlenesses, such as slanging a 
Bargee, writing verses, talking to 
Fanny at Booker’s (the pastry-cook), 
sleeping in an easy-chair, nailing the 
tutor’s door, &c., nothing need be said 
in this place. 

I come now to the concluding book 
of the treatise,— How to demean one- 
self ut examination. This is a part of 
the subject of the deepest consequence. 
It consisteth, according to the Oxford 
arrangement, of five things; for in ex- 
amination are three things to be consi- 
dered : first, the person who examineth ; 
second, the person examined ; third, 
the subject whereon the examination 
fixeth ; whereof to the examiner be- 
longeth question, to the person ex- 
amined answer. Let an examiner, he 
continues, be defined to be one who 
plucketh ; whence it cometh that exa- 
miners are of three kinds ; first, the 
morose examiner, who plucketh ill- 
naturedly ; second, the good-humoured 
examiner, who plucketh with a smile 
on his face; third, the good-natured 
examiner, who plucketh with pity: 
whereof there is this difference,—that 
the first endeavoureth to pluck, the se- 
cond careth not, the third avoideth : 
whence cometh further a distinction of 
manner ; for the first questioneth oft 
and loud upon a thing which he know- 
eth to be difficult, making an austere 
face, and frightening; the second 
speaketh blandly, and joketh not a 
little, playing his wit as occasion serv- 
eth ; but the third, which is the best, de- 
sireth thee to sitdown,and endeavoureth 
to draw forth thy knowledge. Of the 
three several kinds there be many at 
Cambridge, but particularly the two 
former. Under this head we are to 
consider the Doctrine of Answers, con- 
cerning which it is thus discoursed. 
Of answers, there be three kinds useful 
to Pluck ; the answer indirect, the an- 
swer equivocal, the answer per accidens ; 
whereof the two first do agree, as 
genus and species. To these three hath 
one other of late been added by phiio- 
sophers,—that is to say, the answer 
impudent, which, verily, if well managed, 
doth contribute not a little in the pro- 
portion of Pluck, yet by itself availeth 
not; wherefore it is practised but sel- 
dom. Of the answer indirect, take the 
example following ; for in this last ex- 
amination, a certain gentleman being 
asked, In what year was the flood? an- 
swered, that “ the flood covered the 
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highest mountains;” but being asked 
again the same question, he replied 
thereto, that “the flood of Deucalion is 
not supposed to have prevailed except 
over Greece ;” whereon the examiner 
asked yet a third time the same ques- 
tion, and received for answer, * many 
shells are yet to be found in proof of 
the flood.” Ofthe question equivocal, 
take the following example: a person 
was asked, Of what substance were the 
walls of Platea ? whereto he answered, 
“that one side was of the same sub- 
stance as the other side ;” but being 
asked again, he said, that * the sub- 
stance at the top difiered not from the 
substance at the bottom.” Of the an- 
swer per accidens, as followeth: to the 
question, Where is Sicily? cometh an- 
swer, “ in the deserts of Siberia, near 
the Cape of Good Hope ;” to the ques- 
tion, Who were the Pelasgi? cometh 
answer, “ that the Pelasgi were two 
crows, which settled one at Dodona, 
the other at Jerusalem ;’’ to the ques- 
tion, Which party conquered at Philip- 
pi? cometh the answer, “ Nebuchad- 
nezzar.” <A person being asked, who 
Moses was, answered, that “ he won 
the last Derby.” Mr. G , being 
asked, Who were the major and minor 
prophets ? answered thereto, ‘ that he 
liked not to make invidious distinc- 
tions.” Ofthe answer impudent, there 
is but one example of note ; for a per- 
son, being asked in what way the pyra- 
mids were built, according to Hero- 
doius, answered thereto, that “ he was 
a gentleman, and not a bricklayer.” 
The Greek Testament, from the oppor- 
tunities it offers the examiner, is highly 
conducive to Pluck. My Oxford friend 
furnishes some agreeable specimens in 
his chapter on Divinity. Mr. Hugh 
H , being asked, if he remembered 
what animal is recorded in the Bible to 
have spoken, answered confidently, 
‘* the whale ;” whereupon the examiner 
inquired, to whom the whale spake; 
to which Mr. H replied, after the 
necessary reflection, that “ the whale 
spake to Moses in the bulrushes ;” but 
the examiner, not being yet quite satis- 
fied, further demanded, what the whale 
said; to which the student boldly re- 
plied, that “ the whale said, ‘ almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’” 
This is a very excellent example, and 
ought to be studied attentively. Equally 
good are the following, from the Banks 
of the Cam. One being asked, Who 
was the most merciful being recorded 
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in Scripture ? replied, ** Og, king of 
Basan ;” and being interrogated why, 
answered, “ because his mercy en- 
dureth for ever.” Another, being re- 
quired to name the situation of Jeru- 
salem, said, that “he had paid no 
attention to the localities .” being 
asked again, What sect among the 
Jews corresponded with the Epicur- 
eans? he replied, “the apostles :” 
it being demanded, Who was the 
founder? he returned for answer, “ Ni- 
codemus.” The answer confident, for 
want of sufficient nerve, is rarely prac- 
tised at Cambridge: one successful 
instance, however, is upon record. 
M , of Pembroke, being asked, by 
what rule x: ys appeared in a passage 
of Thucydides, instead of xa: alone, 
replied immediately, “ by Dawe’s se- 
cond Canon;” by which shot he ef- 
fectually floored the examiner, who de- 
termined to risk no fresh encounter with 
so formidable a scholar. I shall find 
an occasion, in a subsequent letter, to 
resume this very interesting topic, 
which I shall illustrate by some novel 
and ingenious answers. For the pre- 
sent, I conclude a letter, which has run 
into much greater length than I had 
anticipated, with a brief summary of 
the general characteristics by which it 
may be known who is likely to obtain 
the distinction of Pluck. He that hath 
no friends, he that hath many friends; 
he that liketh good eating ; he that 
liketh good drinking; he that goeth to 
Newmarket ; he that patronises Sal- 
mon (not the fish, but the tobacconist) ; 
he that lounges at the Union; he that 
smoketh after breakfast; he that drink- 
eth ale; he that sculleth; he that 
pulleth ; he that courseth; he that 
hunteth ; he that getteth up his Little- 
go out of literal translations; he that 
hateth Euclid; he that loveth New 
Zealand ; he that wandereth in the 
Tennis Court Road after nine; he that 
hath much money, he that hath no 
money; he that writes for the Chan- 
cellor’s medal; he that reads for a 
scholarship ; he that subscribes to Ste- 
venson’s, and puts his name down for 
The Devoted ; he that readeth many 
books, he that readeth few books, he 
that readeth no books; he that wears a 
club waistcoat; he that shines at the 
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Quinquagint ; he that reads Fraser’s 
MaGazine (because he that readeth 
one Number will be impelled to read* 
another, until he shall have got by heart 
every volume); he that loveth L. E. L. ; 
he that dances at Huntingdon ; he that 
drinks Cambridge wine; he that re- 
joices in Copus ; he that cuts chapel ; 
he that writeth not his own declama- 
tions ; he that reads Croker’s Boswell ; 
he that writes love-letters; he that 
goes to Italy in the long vacation; he 
that wines with his tutor, he that 
does not wine with his tutor,— the first 
because he is puffed up, the second 
because he is cast down; he that wears 
a pea-jacket; he that wears a glass; he 
that knoweth many pretty girls; he 
that knoweth one pretty girl; he that 
dineth at home; he that suppeth out; 
he who breakfasts at eleven; he who 
doth not cap the master; he that hath 
an easy chair; he who keepeth bottled 
stout in his cupboard ; he that hath a 
black cane with a silver top; he that 
hath more than two pairs of gloves ; 
he that hath no gloves, for such an one 
is regardless of propriety ; he that hath 
seven pairs of top-boots ; he that hath 
a bull-dog; he that goes snipe-shoot- 
ing; he that driveth to Bury; he that 
playeth cricket; he that eateth much 
before examination, he that eateth 
too little, he that eateth nothing; he 
that keeps a love-letter in his pocket, 
he that expects one by the post ; he that 
lieth upon a sofa, reading “ Job Pip- 
pins,” with a German pipe in his mouth ; 
he that carrieth a pipe in his pocket ; 
he that readeth with his feet upon the 
hobs ; he that never sports his door; he 
that often sports his door; he that al- 
ways sizes in hall; he that never goes 
to morning chapel ; he that cometh up 
from Westminster; he that acteth 
Othello at the new-theatre, he that 
acteth Desdemona, he that taketh the 
tickets ; he that drinketh out of a fox’s 
head ; he that speaks at the Pitt Club; 
he that always intends to read to- 
morrow ; he that talks with Dudu and 
Don Juan at lectures; finally, he that 
does not admire this summary. 

In my next letter, I shall give you 
some very interesting extracts from 
the private journals of the New Zea- 
land chieftain, whose recent visit to 
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the University created so much amuse- 
ment. Meanwhile, 


I remain yours, very truly, 


St. John’s, May 19th, 1836. 


P.S.—The Chancellor’s annual 
Medal, for the “ Discouragement of 
English Poetry,” has been awarded to 
Mr. Whytehead, of our College. I 
intend, at a future period, to give you 
some account of these prize-composi- 
tions, which seem admirably adapted 
to answer the object proposed. 

+ * a * 


The foregoing paper has drawn our 
attention to a book just published un- 
der the title of Conversations at Cam- 
bridge, in which a number of topics, 
critical, historical, and philosophical, 
are skilfully introduced, and tastefully 
discussed, in reference to names of im- 
perishable renown to be found on the 
muster-roll of the university. Chaucer, 
Erasmus, Bacon, Ridley, Cromwell, 
Milton, Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Beaumont, Dryden, Shenstone, Mason, 
Cowley, Gray, Newton, Herschell, Cole- 
ridge, and Kirke White, furnish, each 
in his turn, an opportunity to the in- 
telligent writer of imparting to his 
readers his own. refined and exquisite 
appreciation of their individual merits 
and characteristics, through the wide 
range of poetry, science, divinity, and 
politics, necessarily included in that 
varied nomenclature. There is much 
anecdote interspersed, and many valu- 
able details of biographic interest, col- 
lected from local sources to which the 
author must have enjoyed unlimited ac- 
cess, and which he has pleasantly in- 
terwoven into the web of his dialogues. 

The conversational form, which he 
has adopted as the vehicle for convey- 
ing so much discursive information, 
presented many difficulties, which it 
required considerable tact and ability 
to overcome. Many works composed 
after this interlocutory method, not- 
withstanding the intrinsic recommenda- 
tions of the subject, often prove into- 
lerably dull and tedious on perusal. 
What, then, must they be, when the in- 
trinsic matter is a perfect zero; as, for 
example, in a late performance of so- 
porific memory, yclept, Conversations 
with an ambitious Student in ill health, 
which has been deservedly flung into 
the cesspool of oblivion? The author 
of these Cambridge confabulations has 
contrived to keep up the interest of 
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each page of scholarly and intellectual 
dialogue to the very last, and has given 
a striking exemplification of the shep- 
herd’s axiom in the Eclogue,— 


** Alternis dicemus, amant alterna 
Camene.” 


There are to be found throughout 
the volumes some hitherto unpublished 
poetical fragments of a very superior 
class ; some imitations of Victor Hugo’s 
ballads, by Praed ; and some choice 
specimens of Babbletongue Macauley’s 
juvenile oratory at a spouting-club, 
called the “ Union.” These latter 
affairs are, of course, florid and elabo- 
rate enough: there is no want of tropes 
and sophistry. We can readily fancy 
the babbler, in another hemisphere, 
laughing heartily, as well at these as 
at his equally enlightened effusions on 
reform: they answered his purpose 
right well. He probably finds a lac of 
rupees can compensate for a lack of 
logic and honesty; and that even rhe- 
torical figures are not half so amusing 
as Arabic ones, nor half so capable of 
skilful combinations for the purposes 
of Whiggery. 

Ned Bulwer, of Acton Priory, and 
of the Albany, is also introduced (p. 
145), with an appropriate quotation 
from his “ new Phedo” (fi donc /), 
to the following effect :— 

A. “ When we were at Cambridge 
together, do you remember, &c. ?” 

B. “ Aye; they thought us very 
poor souls.” 

We give the Cambridge lads much 
credit for early seeing into the psycho- 
logical poverty of a literary Lazarus. 
He has continued, in sooth, a “ poor 
soul” to the present day —a veritable 
pauvre d'esprit,— though not of the 
sort alluded to in the beatitudes. 

We cordially concur in the writer’s 
remonstrance to Professor Sedgwick 
on the peculiar point mooted at the 
close of the work. There prevails, in 
truth, at Cambridge, a very fallacious 
notion with regard to the value of 
mathematics, considered as a study 
ancillary to mental developement; and 
the consequence is an undue bias 
in favour of such arid pursuits, to the 
detriment and depression of classic at- 
tainments. Science (as it is exclu- 
sively called) is made to clog the pro- 
gress of the classic scholar; while, by 
a strange partiality, the “ scientific” 
aspirant is freed from the shackles of 
the rival study. This we think an 
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unfair and ridiculous arrangement. We 
deem Coleridge’s opinion on the subject 
to be based on common sense, as well 
as borne out by experience ; and that 
* logic, for every general purpose, is in- 
finitely more useful than geometry, and 
furnishes a more healthful regimen for 
the mind.” 

We conclude, by cordially recom- 
mending this small volume to all the 
lovers of delicate and polished litera- 
ture, sound political feeling, and well- 
digested erudition. The book is worthy 
of the learned haunts in which the scene 
of these “* Conversations” is laid, with 
perfect attention to dramatic unity of 
place; though the time extends to two 
or three centuries. With equal truth and 
eloquence does he exclaim,—* Surely, 
if the religio loci dwell any where, it 
must be within those courts, every 
spot of which is hallowed by the feet of 


SONG OF THE VIRGIN 





Song of the Virgin Mary. 


MARY ON THE BIRTH OF THE 
INFANT SAVIOUR. 


He lives! —he moves !—the Child is born! 
I gaze in wonder, and adore. 
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piety and genius. Bacon goes before 
us through the gates of Trinity; the 
shade of Chaucer brightens the halls of 
Clare; the martyr who suffered and 
died with Latimer consecrates the very 
stones of Pembroke. * * * 

Passing under yon gateway, the form 
of Newton seems to rise before me, 
and I turn round to look at that win- 
dow where he so often stood decom- 
posing the rays of morning.”—p. 35. 


P.S.—At page 83 there is a new 
reading of a passage in Horace, con- 
cerning the “amatory” Pirithous. We 
have our doubts as to its being justi- 
fied by any MS. 

* Armatorum trecente 
Pirithoam cohibent catenz.”—Lib. iii. 4. 


The author will hereby perceive how 
minutely we have examined his per- 
formance. 








How full of glory wakes this morn ! 

I hold within my fond embrace 

The promised Prince of David's race. 
Let me behold him o’er and o’er : 

How beautiful! upon his face 


Celestial lineaments I trace! 


It is fulfilled !—God’s word is Truth: 
I heard his angel, and believed. 


He sought me in my tender youth ; 
The light of Heaven surrounded me — 


I felt a holy ecstasy ! 


And straight this virgin form conceived 
A wondrous child of mystery,— 


From that bright moment till this day 


This blessed babe that now I see. 


The months have swift as instants fled ; 
Like one fair dream they passed away : 

Delicious musings filled my mind 

With bliss unknown to womankind. 
Prophetic visions round me spread ; 

’T was happiness — but undefined : 

’T was rapture vague, but truth-combined. 


Come closer still, thou babe divine, 
And let me clasp thy spotless form ;: — 
And can it be that thou art mine? 
How wonderful! that heavenly guest 
Should nestle in a maiden’s breast, 
This child-like bosom, pure and warm ! 
Come closer to thy downy nest, 


And on this simple bosom rest. 
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Thou hast no taint of sin or shame,— 
Hence anguish did not mark thy birth ; 
No pangs of child-birth rent this frame, 
No sigh, no agonising moan, 
No “ pains of hell,” no mother’s groan: 
But on thy entrance to this earth 
That light which dwells in heaven alone 
Again in splendour round me shone. 


A diadem of triumph now 

Is weaving round thy godlike head -— 
What rays of glory deck thy brow! 

No gems of earth, no colours fair, 

Can with those hues of heaven compare, 
That seraphs’ hands have round thee spread ! 

Celestial child! ’tis boldness rare, 

That mortal arms thus hold thee dare. 


And will this bosom be so blessed, 
A milky fountain to supply, 
Whilst thou art fondly to it pressed ? 
And shall F gaze upon that face, 
And feel these soft hands’ little trace ? 
And search the wonders of that eye? 
My child! this is thy resting place — 
Thou Saviour of the human race! 


All nations of the fruitful earth 

Shall henceforth bless my humble name, 
Shall hail this most mysterious birth ! 

The second Adam, but more bright,— 

The Lord of Life, of Love, of Light,— 
He that from God’s own bosom came, 

To rescue man from moral blight, 

Has lain aside his power, his might. 


What bliss to know that the Most High 
Has not despised my low estate! 

But has beheld with gracious eye 
My inmost heart, and heard my prayer 
From infancy, his love to share. 

Within his courts he saw me wait; 
And now “ the Wonderful,” “ the Heir,” 
He has selected me to bear ! 


Foreknowing his supreme design, 

I’ll joyful watch thy opening youth ; 
And call thee “ Prince of Glory!” mine/ 
I’ll mark each kindling new-born ray 

Unfolding in thee day by day, 
Accomplishing God’s holy Truth. 

My son! my Saviour! grant I may 

Not shrink at last, but strength display ! 


I hear these heavenly sounds again, 
That music of the realms above ! 

Dost thou, blest infant! hear that strain ? 
Those harps divine, whose golden strings 
Are touched by angels with bright wings, 

And are attuned to joy, to love ? 

That voice again! ’tis Gabriel sings ; 
To thee a hymn of praise he brings. 
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Hark ! to these notes of thrilling joy ! 
Thou hearest them, my wondrous child ! 
Oh! what a smile, my precious boy ! 
There is a look within that eye 
Which speaks of things beyond the sky. 
So Gabriel on thy mother smiled, 
The messenger of the Most High— 
Who, though I see him not, is nigh. 


Thou dost behold him, infant fair, 
For upward turns thy ardent gaze ! 
Hast thou ecstatic vision there 
Of thine own home of boundless Light, 
And forms all clothed in dazzling white ; 
Where kindling suns receive their rays ? 
Oh! that thy mother’s human sight 
Could reach, like thine, to scenes so bright. 


I long to hear thy lisping tongue 
Explain the prophecies of old ; 

And things that not to earth belong : 
The lustre and the loss of man, 
And the Redemption’s mighty plan. 

All these, and more, thou wilt unfold ; 
For, though a child, thy spirit can 
The universal nature scan. 


Thou comest from the Infinite, 
And wilt return to it again : 

Thou art the fount of living Light; 
Beneath thine everlasting wings 
Eternal Life and Being springs. 

Thy hand sustains the golden chain 
Whose links are all created things — 
The great, the wise, the King of kings! 


How wonderful! that one so great 

Should in an infant’s body dwell— 
Should condescend to man’s estate ! 

But feeble sense can never know 

Those laws that from the Spirit flow, 
Which e’en the angels cannot tell — 

Why God, the mighty One, should shew 

Such grace—such mercy here below. 


Enough for me with pious care 
His temple in the flesh to tend,— 
To be his holy priestess there ; 
In patience wait till His decree 
Shall open up this mystery, 
And make the means work out the end : — 
Delightful task henceforth for me 
To see unfold Divinity ! 


Come, then, my child! for mine thou art, 
Though thy veiled essence is divine ; 
Come, let me fold thee to my heart, 
And on thy cheeks imprint a kiss, 
And on thy forehead, this, and this : — 
Dear, precious Infant, thou art mine! 
Another kiss—another kiss ! 
My child! my Saviour ! this is bliss ! 
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No. LXXIII. 
MRS. S. C. HALL. 
“ Honour to Woman!” is our standing toast. For are not the maids, wives, 
and widows of these sea-girt isles our pride and hearts’ delight? Long may 
they continue, as their mothers were before them, essentially and mentally 
feminine! All other changes in a nation are of trivial import when compared 
with a change for the worse in the character of its females. They are as the 
well-springs that feed the stream of future human life,—a stream whose course 
will be fearful, deadly, and desolate, if the fountains be polluted. 

The female philosophers and politicians of France, at the close of the last 
century, so did their godless work, that he who runs may read its consequences in 
the present generation. We would not that Britain should be thus, and so con- 
taminated ; and therefore have felt it to be our duty occasionally to hold up to 
ridicule the praise-intoxicated presumption which, with cap and bells jingling, 
would “ run a muck” against all established and even sacred things. Itis not 
the lady, but the inflated, ignorant charlatan, at whom we point with the finger 
of scorn. Quacks are of no sex. But to our subject. 

Whether the authoress of The Outlaw, née Anna Maria Fielding, claim kindred 
with the immortal chronicler of Tom Jones, is to us unknown. Her mother, we 
believe, was of French Huguenot lineage; the Co. Wexford being filled with such 
exiles for conscience sake, for whom “ the lines” can scarcely be said to have 
“ fallen on pleasant places,” theirs being the singular lot to be tumbled out of the 
frying-pan of the edict of Nantz into the fire of Scullabogue. The Fieldings, 
it appears, had estates, which they resolved and re-resolved to “ see about” 
improving ; till, somehow, while they were debating, the acres glided out of their 
possession. But this is “a way they have in Ireland ;” so nobody was surprised, 


except, perhaps, the outgoers. What became of the old people is not on record. 
The young lady, however, seems not to have been inclined to go simpering, 
* Fuimus,” throughout the land. She left the paternal halls, and, appearing in 
England, took possession of a new [all by right of conquest; assuming (like 
Scipio Africanus) the name of what she had subdued. Although a dozen years 
have elapsed since this event, we are happy to add that the conquered party has 
evinced no disposition te throw off the yoke, nor has the question of “ repaling 


the union” been once mooted. 

The Irish sketches of Mrs. S. C. Hall are her most prominent performances. 
In them, like the admirable Edgeworth, she makes her pen ancillary to national 
improvement, by the gentle, shrewd, and good-humoured indication of Milesian 
absurdities. The rotting shed of an Irish hovel, sheltering, as it does, the most 
helpless and trampled on of God's creatures, covers an inexhaustible mine of 
pathos, as well as fun—there is the true flebile ludibrium of the satirist. When 
Gonzalvi took to exterminating the banditti in the neighbourhood of Rome, loud 
murmurs arose among the artists at the prospect of being deprived of such capital 
materials for their craft, in costume, grouping, and incident. Poulet Scrope is 
not aware of the ruin his Poor Law ror IneLanp would entail on the numerous 
artisans who make a livelilood of the present state of things,—Wilkie, by painting 
“ Peep o’ day boys ;” or Maclise, by “ installing Captain Rocks ;” Banim, by 
the heart-rending fidelity of his graphic scenes; or Lover, by the arch waggery 
of his prose—not to be surpassed, save by the witchery of his song. All this 
would pass away ; nor would the living models from which they now draw have 
more substantial existence than Crofton Croker’s “ fairies,” or Moore's “ ragged 
royal race of Tara.” Solved by the magic touch of substantial emancipation 
from rags and famine, the copper chains in which the archbeggar contrives to 
keep his “ hereditary bondsmen” would have the fate of Wood’s halfpence in 
the last century. 

Happily, however, for poets, painters, and Mrs. S. C. Hall, our enlightened 
ministry have a different method of doing “ justice to Ireland,” and are wisely 
impressed with the expediency of continuing the starvation system, as the fittest 
regimen for the distempered greenlanders. They seek to amuse them, meantime, 
with municipal moonshine; and have found a most dignified occupation, 
in joining the descendant of a Kerry pedlar in his melodious howl against the 
barons and peerage of England. Let Mrs. Hall continue her sketches. During 
Sultan Mahmoud’s reign there will be no lack of ruined villages. 
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‘© JUSTICE TO IRELAND.” * 


Ovur motto is our text. It cannot, 
therefore, be inconsistent, as we hope 
it will not be dull, to adhere to it; it 
must be the final measure, as it consti- 
tutes the burden of the Agitator’s ha- 
rangues ; the loudest and longest note 
in his lusty clamours ; the alpha and 
the omega of his orations within and 
without the walls of St. Stephen’s. 
“ Justice to Ireland!” shouts the Big 
Beggarman; “ Justice to ould Ireland !’” 
add all the joints of the tail, from John— 
that was so merciful to his brother, on 
the way to mass, in the streets of Lon- 
don—downward, to the least and last of 
the O’s. It is a fair demand ; it may 
not be a kind nor a merciful one; but 
with the last consideration we have no- 
thing todo. Our ministers do not go 
to the root of the matter; but, in the 
most unsatisfactory way, concede this 
and concede that, and often do the 
rankest injustice to Ireland. They are 
disposed, for instance, to surrender all 
the municipal corporations of Ireland 
into the hands of Roman Catholics, 
who are in the hands of the priests, 
who are in the hands of Dr. Murray, 
who is in the hands of Dens, who is in 
the hands of Satan; and thus,as might 
be established by a logical process, as 
clear as it is conclusive, do the greatest 
injustice to Ireland. They are also 
half inclined to grant the endowments 
and patronage of the state to the popish 
priests of Ireland, who are under the 
patronage of the canons of the council 
of Trent, which are under the patronage 
and power of the nethermost hell ; and 
in this, as it needs no lengthened nor 
elaborate reasoning to demonstrate, do 
the grossest injustice to Ireland. They 
(that is, his majesty’s ministers) are 
under many strong temptations from 
within and from without, to consign 
the established Protestant church of 
Ireland to the tender mercies of Popery. 
By doing so they would break down 
the ramparts which have repressed the 
grossest inroads of Rome’s abomina- 
tions; they would remove the refuges 
under which pure and undefiled reli- 
gion has enjoyed a shelter; they would 
desecrate and pull down the altars by 
which the martyr has often found an 
asylum, and amid the sanctities of 
which the widow and the orphan he 


left behind him have learned to wait 
for the day of mercy, and the hour of 
a righteous reckoning ; and by this fell 
deed they would perpetuate deep in- 
justice toward Ireland. 

Justice to Ireland, in the vocabulary 
of many, and these in the cabinet as 
well as in the cabin, is understood to 
mean the most outrageous injustice to 
England. These sciolists, conceiving 
it perfectly fair to grant justice to Ire- 
land, do not conceive it grossly unfair 
to inflict the most unmitigated injus- 
tice on England. They have come to 
the mad conclusion, that whatever hap- 
piness is imparted to the one country 
must be subtracted from the other; 
that if Irishmen be allowed to rejoice, 
Englishmen must be forced to weep ; 
that if Ireland is to be raised, England 
must be degraded ; that if Pat chooses 
to play the murderer, John Bull must 
peaceably submit to be the martyr. 
This is cruel philosophy, but it is Whig 
politics; it is monstrous legislation, 
but it is the march of intellect ; it stings 
Britons to the hearts, but it enables 
ministers to keep their places. Let it 
be accounted ‘ justice to Ireland” 
that Daniel O’Connell, M. P., should 
be patiently listened to by the com- 
moners of Britain, his suggestions 
calmly considered, his insolence for- 
given, his rebellion unpunished ; but 
is it not injustice to England that he 
should be admitted to the society of 
English gentlemen, whose character he 
has traduced, whose heroes he has stig- 
matised, whose wives and daughters 
he has basely slandered, whose church 
services in our churchyards he has 
contemptuously despised, whose creed 
he detests, and the confessors of which 
he would carry the fagot to enable an 
impure priesthood to burn? Let it be 
called “ justice to Ireland” that Pa- 
pists should have the ascendency in 
Dublin Castle, and in the municipali- 
ties of the country ; but it is rank in- 
justice to England that they should 
possess the same sway among us, and 
that the path to the consummation of 
their purposes should be strewed and 
paved with fragments from the altar 
and from the throne—from the Word 
of God, and from the statute-book of 
Britain. Let it be “ justice to Ire- 


* O'Connell's speeches passim. 
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land” to give grants to her “ May- 
nooths” and her Popish education- 
schools,—endowments to her priests, 
and altar-pieces and materials for build- 
ing, duty-free, to her chapels, which 
have been and are refused to Protestant 
ministers and Protestant churches: 
but is it not injustice to England to 
break down the constitution of her 
universities to admit Papists, and to 
destroy her church to propitiate Rom- 
ish priests, and to desecrate her con- 
stitution at the bidding of the dis- 
ciples of St. Omer and the emissaries 
of the Propaganda? If Ireland is 
to be conveyed in fee-simple to 
O’Connell and the priests, and their 
heirs, let not England be included 
in the bequest. If Irishmen, in their 
love of justice, demand a confessional 
in every parish, let not Englishmen 
have the nuisance forced upon them 
also. If the “tail” be allowed to 
pace the length and breadth of Ireland 
as their rightful domain, let them not 
be allowed to ride rough-shod over the 
liberties and altars of Englishmen, the 
honour and the chastity of English- 
women. If it be “ justice to Ireland” 
to foster her Popery and favour her 
Papists, it must be injustice to Ireland 
to crush her Protestantism and to ex- 
terminate her Protestants. If it be 
justice to subscribe to raise a monu- 
ment to his highness the pope, it can- 
not but be injustice to wink at the re- 
bels that blew up with gunpowder the 
statue of William, Prince of Orange. 
Justice is represented as even-handed ; 
but in Ireland she must give largely to 
Popery, and charily to Protestantism. 
To use an Irish phrase, the reciprocity 
is all on one side. But justice must 
mean justice ; and if justice to Ireland 
is O’Connell’s demand, by all means 
let the legislators of Britain concede it. 
Let us then fairly and honestly consider 
what would be justice. We have felt 
the pulse of Ireland, we have studied 
her diagnosis, we have thoroughly ex- 
amined her idiosyncrasy,— we may 
then prescribe. Justice is the desidera- 
tum; the only question is, How and 
by what means is it to be attained ? 
Our first prescription must have re- 
gard to the “ Big Beggarman.” Here 
is a person scouring the provinces of 
his country, impressing the minds of a 
savage peasantry that the Saxons, who 
have again and again delivered them 
from absolute starvation, intend to de- 
stroy them ; that the union, which has 
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been their best blessing, is their great- 
est curse; that the tithes which belong 
to the Protestant church, and of which 
nine-tenths of them do not pay six- 
pence, are the cause of their poverty ; 
and that Ireland will never be happy 
till Protestants are banished from it. 
Here is a man who wrings from a starv- 
ing people 17,000/. per annum, in ad- 
dition to all the dues that are wrung 
from them by an avaricious priesthood, 
who, not content with this, sells the 
boroughs of Ireland to the highest bid- 
der, and calls the conduct of the ho- 
nourable, persecution, when they at- 
tempt to bring the atrocious hypocrisy 
to the light of day. Here is the man 
who makes choice of the Sunday and 
the hour of mass for the time—his own 
child, disowned, unprotected, and pe- 
rishing through hunger, for his victim ; 
and, after he has patiently beheld the 
poor boy beaten and bruised by a bro- 
ther, inheriting a larger share of his fa- 
ther’s cruelty, illustrates his humanity 
by the Inquisition-like admonition, 
* Don’t strike him any more, John.” 
If to invent falsehood, to goad on the 
midnight assassin, to extort money, to 
be enabled to misrepresent and to 
slander, to agitate to fill one’s pocket, 
to shout justice to Ireland to swell the 
“ rint,”—if this be justice to Ireland, 
may it speedily and totally perish. It 
is injustice that cries to Heaven for in- 
tervention, and to the parliament of 
Britain for instant and vigorous treat- 
ment. We do not more pointedly ap- 
ply our remarks. We mean only to 
prescribe that Daniel O’Connell be 
respectfully moved to the tread-mill, 
or to Botany Bay, to earn his livelihood 
in an honest manner, and to rid his 
country of a political pest—a Popish 
firebrand, and an avaricious agitator. 
When this “ instalment” of justice is 
made to Ireland, a portion of the hectic 
flush will evanish ; much of the fever 
that preys on her vitals will subside ; 
her pulse will be slower, and subse- 
quent exhibitions of suitable medi- 
cines rendered more palatable and 
easy ; and the watchword of O’Con- 
nell, “ Justice to Ireland!” be much 
more substantially realised than “ in 
his philosophy he ever dreamed of.” 
Our next step in our treatment must 
be the remodelling of the national 
schools of Ireland. A Whig govern- 
ment decided in its wisdom that it was 
partial, at least, to instil the principles of 
pure Christianity into the minds of the 
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rising population of Ireland, and that 
the laws of impartial government de- 
manded that the religion imparted 
should be Protestantism and Popery, 
in the ratio of the adherents of the one 
to the adherents of the other. We do 
not now discuss the odd maxim of an 
odder age, that truth depends on majo- 
rities and minorities, either in religion 
or in politics; we simply state the 
fact, that Popery has carried the day in 
the national schools of Ireland. The 
extracts of Scripture which the children 
are allowed to read have, in the third 
chapter of Genesis, at the fifteenth 
verse, the very rendering of the Douay 
bible, which, in the Popish catechisms 
of Ireland, and from the altars of her 
priests, is held forth as vindicating the 
dignity and claiming the worship of the 
Virgin Mary: ‘* Sue shall bruise his 
head.” ‘The teachers are in many 
places monks and nuns ; the schools 
are generally in chapels, or in chapel- 
yards, and almost universally under 
the control of the priests; altars are 
erected and mass is celebrated in hun- 
dreds; and of all it may be said, with- 
out libel, that they are hotbeds of 
Popery, and nurseries to Rome. In 
an editorial note attached to an account 


of the national schools of Ireland, in a 
recent Number of the Lady’s Magazine, 
there are these words : “* We have seen 
the depositions on oath of persons of 
unimpeachable character, who have vi- 
sited these schools, and ascertained these 


appalling facts.” That in the extracts 
sanctioned by the board in Ireland are 
grievous mutilations of the sacred text, 
we are ready to prove. In many ofthe 
schoolrooms mass is celebrated in the 
presence of Protestant children ; in 
others the partisans of the “ tail’ have 
met in the conclave to agitate, exaspe- 
rate, and plot. In Lord Lansdowne’s 
own school, patronised by his lordship, 
the copy on one of the boy’s copy- 
books was on one occasion as follows : 
“God be with the poor fellows hanged 
at Maryborough’’—these poor fellows 
having been hanged for felony ; the 
sentiment, therefore, partaking partly 
of M‘Hale’s purgatory and O’Connell’s 
politics. If, then, these schools per- 
petuate among the Irish people the 
withering principles of Popery— igno- 
rance of God, hatred of the light, dis- 
loyalty to their king, and disaffection 
to the government; if they make nei- 
ther good subjects of the King Eter- 
nal nor the king of Britain, does it 
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demand more than a common share of 
sagacity to perceive that, when they 
are cut up root and branch, another 
“ instalment” of “ Justice to Ireland” 
will be granted to her wretched and 
degraded population ? 

Our next prescription for the ad- 
vancement of this consummation called 
for by O'Connell, and devoutly de- 
sired by all good men, is the withdrawal 
of the annual grant of the public money 
JSrom the Popish college of Maynooth. 
This institution, we contend, is one of 
those fountains from which is poured 
the bitterest gall upon the parishes of 
Ireland ; it lies at the very root of 
some of Ireland’s worst calamities. 
We need not inform our readers that 
Maynooth is a Roman Catholic col- 
lege, endowed by the government of 
Britain, and maintained by Protestant 
money, for the education of the priests 
of the Popish church in Ireland. The 
original intention of government in en- 
dowing with an annual grant this 
Popish institution was good. It was 
intended, by providing an institution 
for the education of the priests of Ire- 
land, to render it unnecessary for them 
to go abroad, and thence import the 
anti-British and revolutionary feelings 
of much of the continent of Europe. 
But experience has proved that, instead 
of being a blessing, Maynooth has been 
a bane and a curse; instead of attach- 
ing the Romish hierarchy in Ireland to 
the institutions of the united empire, it 
has been the means of extracting from 
the lowest ranks of a wretched popu- 
lace the future priests of the country, 
and of ingrafting on their indigenous 
vulgarity and ignorance a spirit of re- 
lentless antipathy to the English litera- 
ture, religion,and name. But, without 
entering on the effects produced on the 
priests, and through them on the popu- 
lace of Ireland, we may furnish our 
readers with a few specimens of the 
principles of morality taught in this 
school. We extract them from the 
Class Book of Theology, a book in- 
vested with the sanction of all the 
Romish bishops of Ireland, and re- 
commended to their priests as their 
guide and reference. 

In the second vol., chap. vii., p. 
232, the question is put, “ How great 
must be the quantity of the thing 
stolen, in order to constitute the theft a 
mortal sin ?”” 

** Ans. The quantity cannot easily 
be determined, since nothing has been 
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decided on this point, either in natural, 
divine, or human law. Some are of 
opinion that a quantity necessary for 
the maintenance of an individual for 
one day, in a manner suitable to his 
station in the world, is sufficient to 
make the theft a mortal sin. Others 
think that it requires a quantity which, 
every thing considered, inflicts a griev- 
ous injury on our neighbour, and de- 
prives him of something particularly 
useful ; a loss, however, which, in re- 
spect of one, a rich man, for instance, 
is slight, in respect of a poor man may 
be considered heavy. Hence theolo- 
gians are accustomed to distinguish 
men into four ranks. The first rank 
consists of the illustrious, who live in 
splendour ; the second, of those who 
live on their own estates, but not so 
splendidly — such as are moderately 
rich ; the third, of artificers, who sup- 
port themselves by their own labour 
and handicraft ; the fourth, of the poor, 
who provide for themselves by begging.* 
In order that the theft should be a 
mortal sin when committed on persons 
of the first rank, fifty or sixty pence 
are sufficient; with respect to persons 
of the second rank, forty pence are suf- 
ficient ; with respect to persons of the 
third rank, if their trade be a very lu- 
crative one, twenty pence, and, if less 
lucrative, ten pence ; with respect to 
persons of the fourth rank, four pence, 
or even one penny, if they have nothing 
else to live on. We do not give the 
aforesaid rule to be relied on with cer- 
tainty ; but it is Goop, being something 
to guide confessors.” 

We quote another sample of this 
guide to the priests and the confessors 
of Ireland. “ But if restitution (i. e. 
of stolen property) cannot be made 
specifically to each individual, either 
because those individuals are ignorant 
of the theft, or because the doing this 
1s more difficult, or because there is a 
risk of disgrace, then the plundered 
property ought to be restored through 
the PRIEST. 

May there not, in this theology, be 
some explanation of “ 1000/. absolutely 
for nomination?” Are there not traces 
of these principles in the whole of the 
Raphael affair? The priest, the re- 
ceiver-general of stolen property, may 
have so adroitly managed the whole 





matter, that Dan could, “ rebus in. 
tegris,” proclaim his hands clean. At 
all events, it is well known that the 
most atrocious Irish criminals, on the 
scaffold, are in the habit of protesting 
that they are perfectly innocent; and 
it was only lately that the Protestant 
clergy, judges, and magistrates, disco- 
vered that it was absolution received 
from the priest that enabled them to 
say so. Dan, no doubt, obtained ab- 
solution at a less sum than Raphael 
obtained his borough at; and, after this, 
he could safely call heaven and earth 
to witness that he was innocent. The 
biggest rogues have repeatedly done so 
in Ireland, and why should not Dan? 
To be sure, he is not yet on the scaffold 
—no thanks to his merits; but he was 
upon the verge of losing his “ rint,” 
and was upon the eve of losing his 
seat ;+ and in desperate circumstances 
desperate measures are necessary. 

But to return to our subject. These 
are the moral maxims taught in May- 
nooth ; and O’Connell demands, and 
we call for, “ Justice to Ireland.” 
Justice let there be; but an important 
“ instalment”’ of it must be the burn- 
ing of the Maynooth class-book by the 
hands of the common hangman, the 
withdrawal of the annual grant of the 
public money for its support, and ba- 
nishment to the hulks for any presi- 
dent or priest thereof who shall preach 
or teach its morality. We cannot give 
any extracts from its pages, illustrative 
of the questions put to the matrons and 
daughters of Ireland. We cannot spare 
room to give an extract from its perse- 
cuting dogmas, or from its sister-docu- 
ment, the bull, Unigenitus. We can 
only add, that if Mr. and Mrs. O’C. 
are catechised on these chapters (and 
that they are so is positively certain), 
we do not envy their delicacy ; and we 
still less wonder that, in St. Stephen’s, 
Dan’s face is so much a stranger toa 
blush. If these priests go forth to sap 
the foundations of morality, and open 
the sluices of a general licentiousness 
among the people of Ireland —if they 
are imbued with hostility to the pre- 
scriptions of God and the institutions 
of enlightened men —if they are steeled 
with apathy to delicacy and chastity, 
through the principles they imbibe at 
their college — and if we are the 





* A question of casuistry: Is Dan ranked in the last class? What says Dens? 





+ The incubus is off the breast of Dublin; but ob, poor Kilkenny! we could 


weep for thee. 
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munificent contributors of 10,000/. 
per annum for the support of this col- 
lege—and if justice to Ireland is the 
equitable demand of the Agitator,—let 
justice be done by leaving Maynooth 
to the mercy of wind and rain, and to 
that negative treatment which has so 
ofien and so successfully been admi- 
nistered to many a hapless victim in 
the Inquisition. 

We have taken the liberty of pre- 
scribing, in order to get justice for 
Ireland. We must, therefore, be per- 
mitted to advise his majesty’s govern- 
ment to send three or four first-rate 
ships to the harbours of Dublin, Bel- 
fast, and Cork, to make arrangements 
to catch all the priests of Ireland, ship 
them, and, if the vessels do not founder, 
or blow up, from their containing so 
combustible materials, quietly land them 
in some of his majesty’s colonies, or 
among the Esquimaux or the Hotten- 
tots, or some kindred savage tribe. 
That we may not be charged with se- 
verity in this part of our treatment, 
we will lay before our readers a few 
shreds and patches from the exhorta- 
tions and sermons of these reverend 
guides of the “ finest pisantry.” We 
might extract from the papers of every 
day illustrations of the spirit, and views 
and wishes, of the Popish priests in 
Ireland ; but, that we may be charged 
with no partiality, that we may lose 
nothing by laying our quotations open 
to question, we will take our extracts 
from the report of the Parliamentary 
Committee appointed to investigate 
the existence and extent of intimidation 
in Ireland. Mr. Carter Hall, a gra- 
duate of the University of Dublin, and 
an Englishman, took down the address 
of Father Kehoe to his congregation, 
in the chapel of Leighlin Bridge, on 
Sunday, June 14,1835. ‘ The Pro- 
testant clergy,” says the rev. father, 
“are now very different from what 
they were: instead of bringing up their 
sons and daughters to be gentlemen 
and ladies, they must bring them up 
to be farmers and tradesmen, like 
yourselves, good people. If the Con- 
servatives gain this election, more blood 
will flow than there is water in the river 
Barrow.” Mr.C.O’Connor, a Roman 
Catholic gentlemen, who was at mass 
in Dingle chapel, declares on oath that 
he heard the priest, Father John O’Sul- 
livan, utter these words: “ If any one 
vote for the Knight of Kerry, I will not 
prepare him for death, but let him die 
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like a beast—nor will I baptise his 
children ; and he deserves to be pelted 
with stones.” Mr. O’Connell, another 
parish priest, exhorted his people to go 
round on Sunday and canvass the free- 
holders. Mr. Maher, another priest, 
on coming out of the shop of an inde- 
pendent voter, called aloud to the as- 
sembled multitude, “ Mark this house ; 
the grass will soon grow at his door.’ 
We might bring forward much addi- 
tional evidence to prove, what is clear 
as noonday, that the priests are the 
great troublers of Ireland—the foci of 
agitation and rebellion; but the evi- 
dence has already been laid before the 
public at great length. We need not 
allude to their burning the Word of 
God in the public streets; we need 
not reiterate the feat of every day, 
their plundering the dying peasant of 
the Bible, his only lamp and comfort 
in his cabin; we need not adduce 
more evidence, for the public prints of 
every day furnish it faster than huma- 
nity can bear, that the priests are the 
leaders or secret prompters of every 
nefarious gang, the pledged absolvers 
of their ringleaders on the scaffold— 
in short, the diseased and festering 
elements of an already sufficiently 
exasperated and fevered people. Let 
these reverend fathers be removed, 
not to any savage tribe in Labrador, 
or in Africa or America, for this would 
be an undeserved infliction upon these 
tribes—nor to Botany Bay, for they 
would ply their trade and gather their 
dues among the convicts, and between 
confession and absolutions, venial sins 
and purgatory, make themselves rich, 
and the depraved doubly depraved ; 
but let them be carried away and 
unshipped (barring all accidents by sea) 
on the shores of some untenanted island, 
and left there to absolve and confess one 
another in the best way they can; and 
as the reverend fathers have no families 
—at least, ostensibly — there will not 
only be no cruelty in this respect, but 
there will be a gradual extinction of 
this unmanageable race ; and another, 
and the most important, “ instalment ” 
of justice to Ireland will thus be paid 
down. Ireland, then, in the oft-quoted 
lines to be seen in O'Connell's speeches, 
will be 
“¢ Great, glorious, and free, 

First flower of the earth, first gim of the 


” 


sea. 


Our next prescription for the at- 
tainment of “ Justice to Ireland” is 
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“ repeal ;” or, as O’Connell i/egantly 
phrases it, “ The repale.” “ What! 
Fraser advocating repeal——the high 
conservative, Fraser! the pulveriser of 
Voluntaryism, Radicalism, and Popery, 
standing up for repeal! Either Fraser 
is fit for the asylum, or we are dwell- 
ing at the antipodes.”” Gently, reader ! 
we advocate a thorough and a final re- 
peal; but it is not that chimera which 
collects pence for O’Connell, and fur- 
nishes texts for the priests, the repeal 
of the union between England and Ire- 
land. This would be a dismember- 
ment of the empire, a breaking up of 
its integrities ; and the mooting of such 
a proposition ought to evoke a verdict, 
a simultaneous verdict from every jury 
in Britain, of high treason, or insanity 
in him that entertains it-—and from 
every judge a sentence of death, with- 
out benefit of clergy, or confinement in 
a strait-jacket for life in a mad-house, 
according as the case may be. We 
stand for no such disloyal and merci- 
less measure. We advocate a repeal 


of the union that subsists between the 
Roman Catholic Bible and the mur- 
derous notes that are appended to it— 
between Doctor Daniel Murray and 
Dominus Dens— between the Popish 


priests and the people of Ireland. This 
would be a real and beneficial repeal. 
The dead body would be then disjoined 
from the living; Ireland would then 
have a chance of raising herself to the 
platform on which Britain stands ; and 
instead of requiring to be chastised and 
counselled, as a naughty and disobe- 
dient child, she might seat herself as a 
sister and a companion. No geogra- 
phical repeal will do good—it must 
be a moral one; and the sooner Lord 
Melbourne is pleased to use the knife 
for this purpose, the more likely he 
will be, not only to do a kindness to 
his country, by precipitating his own 
fall from the premiership, but to Ire- 
land also, by dissociating her from the 
teeming founts of her misery. The 
Bible, for instance, bids us “ pray for 
our enemies, and bless them that per- 
secute and despitefully use us ;” but 
the notes appended to Dr. Troy's 
Bible, and to Macnamara’s of 1816 
and 1817, are as follow:—‘* When 
Rome puts heretics to death, their 
blood is not called the blood of saints 
no more than of thieves.” ‘* You are 
to be stout against heretics, remember- 
ing the example of holy Elias, who in 
zeal killed 450 false prophets.” “ Pro- 
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testant people are in damnable revolt 
against the priests of God’s church.” 
Here, Mr. O'Connell, is room for re. 
peal; ay, and a strong call on you to 
do your utmost to procure it. 

Dens, it is well known to every body, 
is the advocate of the extermination of 
all Protestants, the preacher of the bit. 
terest intolerance; and Dr. Murray, 
and his right reverend and reverend 
coadjutors, the patrons and partisans 
of the monster—* brethren all in arms, 
and rivals only in renown.” Here, 
also, is room for repeal. Ejther burn 
Dens, or help Dr. Murray from his 
connexion with him. At all incon- 
venience, repeal this union: humanity 
bids you ; the Bible bids you; justice 
to Ireland demands it. 

The priests have fastened theirclutches 
on the wretched people of Ireland; the 
chains that bind them are made up of 
alternate links of superstition and ter- 
rorism. The poor man is fleeced when 
he is born, fleeced when he is baptised, 
fleeced when he is married, fleeced 
when he is sick, fleeced when he dies, 
and fleeced, if any property is left be- 
hind him, when he is in the grave ; and 
thus the priests are rich, and the people 
are poor. Can a person be at ease, 
with wasps stinging him to the quick 
on every side? Can green things exist, 
with worse than the locusts of Egypt 
feeding upon them? Can Ireland get 
justice, with such unions cherished on 
her surface? Justice to Ireland, by 
all means; and, as an “ instalment,” 
let the repeal be pealed in every pa- 
rish, but let the objects between which 
the repeal is to be made be definitely 
and distinctly known, and we will join 
with O'Connell, and hasten forward 
the day when there will be “Justice 
to Ireland.” 

Our next prescription is thorough 
emancipation. The emancipation of 
1829 was a gross and mischievous 
blunder; it did the very reverse of 
what it ought to have done: it with- 
drew all restraints from Popery, when 
there ought to have been imposed a 
thousand additional ones: it brought 
the Agitator into England —-into its 
capitol, into its senate, into its cabinet. 
It is not too late to move an amend- 
ment, at least in the fair-play pages of 
Fraser, if not in St. Stephen's. Ire- 
land cannot have justice till an eman- 
cipation is given her throughout all her 
institutions. We must emancipate the 
cradle and the coftin— the infant that 
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sleeps in the one, and the ashes that 
repose in the other, from the exactions 
of an avaricious priesthood. We must 
emancipate the peasantry from the iron 
and impoverishing sway of the Agi- 
tator, and from the grinding exactions 
of the “‘rint.””, We must emancipate 
the chapel-bells from being doomed to 
sound the tocsin that is followed by 
the unpunished murderer and the un- 
pitied martyr, and the altars of the 
Popish chapels from being the rostrums 
from which sedition and bloodshed 
are preached and pressed. A scene 
like the following, which we extract 
from the Tipperary Constitution, cries 
aloud for emancipation: —“ A priest 
named Cuddihy, on presenting Mr. 
Ball to the electors of Clonmel, used 
the following words: ‘ Men of Clon- 
mel! we have brought you the best 
man, who will give you his best aid in 
exterminating, root and branch, that 
abominable and dreadful nuisance, the 
Church ; also, the iniquitous and blood- 
stained system of tithes (¢remendous 
cheering).’”” We cannot afford space 
for additional specimens of the slavery 
to which the altars of Ireland are 
doomed. We must also insist on 


municipal emancipation ; for, if the 
Whigs get their own way, Popery will 
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lord it over these, and the oppressed 
municipalities of Ireland will cry aloud 
for emancipation. We would, in short, 
emancipate the whole country from 
Papal darkness and from Antichristian 
slavery, and lift a degraded island into 
the light of pure and undefiled Christ- 
ianity. Justice will be done to Ireland 
thus far: she will be rid, at least, of 
much injustice. By and by, we may 
lay before our readers a few admirable 
recipes we have in store, the contents 
of which we have not yet unfolded. 
The treatment we have prescribed in 
this paper is depletion and powerfully 
cathartic measures; we shall now be 
prepared with the exhibition of salu- 
tary restoratives and tonics. In the 
mean time, let every one who is not 
subject to nausea in reading the 
speeches of O’Connell, or liable to 
epilepsy in listening to him, and who 
musters nerve for the one penance or 
the other, keep beside him No. 78 of 
Fraser, that he may understand what 
is really meant by the Agitator’s de- 
mand, ‘ Justice for Ireland ;” and let 
every elector of Britain and Ireland 
furnish himself with the same able 
work, that he may be able to vote for 
those representatives who will give 
“ Justice to Ireland.” 
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THE ANNULAR ECLIPSE, 
May 15, 1836. 


BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


’T1s twilight at mid-noon— 
Earth’s myriads look on high : 

Thou, Sun! the passing Moon 
Obscures thee in the sky! 


On—on—she voyages 
In that ethereal Deep, 

And Darkness by degrees 
Lulls half the heaven asleep. 


Of all thine ample Orb 
A Crescent but remains ; 
But Night may not resorb 
The path where Glory reigns! 


Thine hour hath not yet come! 
Thou livest—shinest still, 
Despite the partial gloom, 
On vale, on stream, and hill. 


— And Science long ago 
Of this had prophesied ? 

Man! thou mayest yet foreknow — 
Not yet hath Wisdom died ! 


Say they, that Oracles 

Are mute, if not clean gone — 
When Science yet foretells, 

And Wisdom still speaks on ? 


The Truths she uttered once 
To man she utters still-— 
Heard ue’er by Knave or Dunce, 
Or heard against his will! 


And Reason sways the Stars 
With sceptre ever right, 
And bursts Creation’s bars 
With plumage summed for flight. 


Away— above — below—- 

She soars—she swoops! All things 
At her high bidding bow 

Beneath her waving wings. 


And in the human heart 
The Tablets of God’s Law 
Are graven, as a chart-— 
And Conscience reads with awe; 


Not with the Lightning writ, 
Yet are the letters Spells, 

Passing the reach of wit— 
For they are Oracles! 
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BACCHANALIA MEMORABILIA. 


BY NIMROD. 


No. III. 


DRINKING EXPERIENCES. 


As the general influence of wine, on 
what is called society, will be treated 
of hereafter, I shall, for the present, 
confine my remarks to my own indi- 
vidual case. The pleasure imparted 
by wine to me is great, but very short- 
lived : it appears to mount, as it were, 
to a crisis; after which it somewhat 
rapidly declines. In fact, it does not 
enliven me beyond a certain pitch. 
It then ceases its charms; doubtless, 
because my stomach, the centre of all 
sympathy, feels oppressed by it. I grow 
dull, my head aches, I am inclined for 
sleep, and wish for bed. But it does not 
rob me of self-possession, nor incline 
me to wrangle or quarrel. On the con- 
trary, it excites my love, not my hatred, 
and greatly expands my heart. I have 
granted many a favour, and promised 
many more, by the inspiration of the 
jolly god. I have shaken hands with, 
sworn eternal friendship for, many a 
man, and made love to many a woman, 
for whom, vulgarly speaking, I cared 
nota rush. In short, [ have a hundred 
times made a fool of myself by talking, 
boasting —not lying, for I have ever 
held that low vice in abhorrence—and 
occasionally laid wagers, aud matched 
horses, without a chance of winning. 
But, as I have already stated, I never 
was so overcome by wine as not to 
know where I was, and what I said. 
In fact, it never had the power to make 
me forget that I was born a gentleman ; 
and I am happy in the reflection, that 
I have travelled thus far through life 
without having been once called upon 
to make an apology for an insult given, 
either when drunk or sober; nor to 
demand but two, and those were the 
result of excess in wine. One was 
tendered to me on the first dawn of 
returning reason ; the other, Lam sorry 
to say, at the pistol’s mouth. But the 


events I am alluding to occurred many 
years back, when, as a well known 
sporting old earl of the last century 
said of himself, the devil was very 
strong in me.* 

Yet I would not answer for myself 
under the influence of a large dose of 
ardent spirits. With the exception of 
the feat at Cheltenham with the bowl 
of punch, already described, I never 
was drunk, from drinking spirits, more 
than twice, which was with very strong 
brandy and water. Now he that praises 
drunkenness is a sot convicted on his 
own evidence ; but were I to drink for 
what is called drinking sake—that is, 
to acquire an artificial state of plea- 
surable excitement— brandy should be 
the liquor I would fly to to secure it. 
The “ divine luxuries of opium” I 
never yet tasted; but the powers of 
wine upon me are, comparatively with 
brandy, truly insignificant. At the 
period I am alluding to, it not only 
appeared to afford me a sure panacea 
for all evils, past, present, and to come, 
but to open unlimited prospects of fu- 
ture bliss. I felt as if l were possessed 
of more than human powers, and that 
there was nothing I willed I could not 
do. In short, it eventually made me 
mad ; and, on each occasion, [ nearly 
lost my life, together with my senses. 
On the one, I attempted to go to sea, 
by moonlight, in a small open boat, 
without either rudder or sail, and in the 
current of a strong tide running out 
ofa Welsh bay ; on the other, although 
more than two hundred miles distant 
from it, I got upon a coach-box to go to 
London, in my evening dress ; and did 
‘* go,” till [tumbled off it into the road. 
To the latter excursion I was no doubt 
indebted to my early propensity to 
driving coaches ; but having at no time 
of my life had a fancy for the sea, I 


* Allthe world knows, that the old sporting peer I allude to wasa very gay man in 
his younger days, and that his worldly propensities did not forsake him in his old ones. 
Being late in life in the society of a certain dignitary of the church, whom he had 
not met since they were brother collegians at Oxford, he commenced reminding him 
of some of the frolics in which they had both been engaged at that juvenile period. 
The bishop —for such he was—wished to forget them; but the earl was determined 


to refresh his memory. 


“ and I wish he was as strong in me now,” 
VOL, XIII. NO, LXXVIII. 


“Too true, I fear,” said the bishop ; ‘‘ and all I can say 
in excuse is, the devil was strong in us in those days.” 


‘* He was,” said the earl ; 
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owed my intended aquatic trip to a 
member of the yacht club, who was 
my partner in the debauch. Death, 
says Johnson, is more than usually 
unwelcome to a rich man; and as my 
friend is possessed of ten thousand 
a-year, he was by no means a fit 
subject to be mangled by Welsh crabs. 
Had we, however, accomplished our 
purpose in unmooring the boat, we 
should never have been heard of in 
this world any more. The day would 
have come upon us both “ unawares.” 

To return to wine. The effect of 
wine is generally supposed to invi- 
gorate the understanding, and to sti- 
mulate the mental powers —of poets, 
especially. Thus Horace asks Bacchus 
whither he is about to transport him? 
But, by the words * tui plenum,” I 
think he must have meant full, not of 
his wine, but of his divinity, without 
the aid of which he felt himself unequal 
to pen a panegyric upon Octavius. 
Now, were I to say that it is in the 
power of wine to sink me below 
mortality-—-in other words, to make 
a brute of me —I should certainly go 
beyond my tether; but I can safely 
assert that, if [ were a poet, so far 
from realising Horace’s expectations 
of it, it would lead me down, not up, 
the hill. In fact, when under its imme- 
diate influence—-I do not mean drunk, 
but “ pretty considerably sprung,” as 
the term is—lI can scarcely indite a 
common letter. It appears to stultify 
my ordinary capacities. I must, how- 
ever, admit that, on the first waking 
after a plentiful allowance of good wine, 
some bright thoughts have come across 
my mind, and, when not lost by an in- 
tervening nap, have been found worthy 
of being noted down, and now and 
then made serviceable. It would in- 
deed be an act of ingratitude to the 
jolly god, were I to omit the fact, 
that I once did rise from my bed, 
at four o’clock in the morning, after 
having sacrificed largely the over- 
night, and wrote the best thing I ever 
did write; at least, so said a certain 
learned sergeant, who now wears a silk 
gown, and who told me he would have 
given five hundred pounds to have been 
the author of it. But it never saw the 
light. It was a satire; and “ Nudla 
venenuto litera mixta joco est,” has 
ever been, and shall ever continue 
to be, my motto. I wish not to dip 
my pen in gall. 

Allow me an anecdote in paren- 
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theses, which applies well here. I was 
once spending a few days with a friend, 
in a retired part of England, when I was 
suddenly called upon to write an article 
for which the press waited. Pen and 
ink being provided for me in a snug 
little boudoir, I was progressing as fast 
as my subject would allow me. After 
a very limited time, however, I began 
to be interrupted by a peep in at the 
door, accompanied by the question, 
“ Have you done?”’—then it was, 
“ Have you not done ?”’— then, “* Have 
you not done yet ?”—and at length it 
was, “ What a d—d slow fellow you 
are with your pen; I am sure I could 
have written what you have had to 
write in half this time.” Well, all this 
was amusing, though not very edifying ; 
but it ended in my making mine host 
believe he could do what he boasted of, 
and in my obtaining from him a pro- 
mise that he would write an article for 
the forthcoming number of the old 
Sporting Magazine. 

The following day, being a hunting 
day, we retired to rest at a seasonable 
hour ; but in the course of the night I 
heard my friend proceed from his bed- 
room, down stairs. ‘ Were you unwell 
in the night?” was the natural question 
I put to him at the breakfast-table. 
“ Oh, no,” he replied: * To tell you 
the truth, a bright thought came across 
me when I awoke, and I resolved to 
secure it by committing it to paper at 
once. During the few moments, how- 
ever, it took me to find a sheet for the 
purpose, it took its flight, and never 
again returned.” It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that I heard no more of 
my host’s literary pretensions ; but, as 
JEsop implies in his admirable fable of 
the homely daughter and the handsome 
son, there is nothing like now and then 
looking at one’s self in a mirror. 

But who or what is this said Bacchus 
—this powerful inspirer of our intel- 
lectual powers—whose very name itself 
has somewhat of an analogical signifi- 
cation? It would take a brighter genius 
than mine to answer the question ; but 
some say Moses, others Nimrod, others 
God himself. Surely not! “Yes,” says 
Seneca, “ because he is the universal 
life that animates nature.” Neither 
does this ultra-stoical philosopher stand 
alone in the wantonness of his imagina- 
tion, if such it were. Horace, in his 
ode to him, likewise invests him with 
universal power over earth, sea, hea- 
ven, and hell. Virgil represents him 
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as the author of plenty ; and Ovid in- 
vokes even a look from him as a bless- 
ing, and sacrificed to him annually in 
the month of March. With both Greek 
and Roman poets, indeed, the crown 
of ivy was more in favour than the 
wreath of laurel. Yet how variously 
are the attributes of this (ideal) per- 
sonage handed down to us! There is 
generally something naughty attached 
to his character; and the description 
of his orgies are by far the most vo- 
Juptuous of ancient poetry. Look 
into one page of his history, and we 
find him a drunken sot, a bloated 
imbecile: turn over another leaf, and 
be appears a fine-looking youth, a 
brave soldier, not a drunkard, and 
the sole inventor of the chief means 
of human existence. But the truth is, 
no real Bacchus has ever existed. He 
was only, as Horace means to signify, 
a mask, or figure of some concealed 
truth,— perhaps the improvement of the 
earth by tillage, or the culture of the 
vine plant, which he is fabulously said 
to have introduced into the world. 

To return to myself—which, as I 
have undertaken to treat this subject 
illustratively, [am now and then com- 
pelled to do. I have found wine, 
taken to excess for only a few days, 
to depress the mind more than the 
body ; that is to say, when, as a friend 
of mine expresses himself, “ the ani- 
mus is flown ;” and I once heard this 
natural effect of over-mental excite- 
ment admirably illustrated by a very 
illiterate road-coachman of the old 
school. “ Was Jem drunk when he 
upset his coach the other night?” was 
a question I put to one of this frater- 
nity some years back, when drinking 
to excess with them was the order of 
both day and night. ‘‘ Why, sir,” 
he replied, ‘‘ he warn’t drunk, nor he 
warn't sober ; the liquor was a-dying 
in him, and he was stupid.” Now, this 
strongly resembles my own case. Had 
I to write for a prize, and that prize 
were immortality, I would not depend 
much upon the assistance of Bacchus. 
I would rather rely on my own natural 
powers, gently stimulated by wine when 
they flagged. 

In all ages of the world, however, 
clever men, and poets especially, 
have been more or less addicted to 
drinking to excess. The austere Cato, 
the voluptuous Cesar, were each given 
to what Seneca calls the intemperantia 
bibendi — notwithstanding which, ac- 
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cording to Seneca, the wisdom of the 
former received po blemish from this 
cause. His daughter, indeed, admitted 
that it softened the rigour of her father’s 
virtues. Titus, the delight of human 
kind, sat late after his dinner: his brother, 
Domitian, the tyrant and fly-tormentor, 
never later than the setting sun. The 
influence of wine upon poets has long 
since been proverbial. Poetry, in fact, 
has been called the wine of the mind ; 
and wine, like love, makes poets. The 
old Greeks drank and sang ; and Ana- 
creon would not have been Anacreon, 
but for the inspiring juice of the grape, 
as he himself tells us in his celebrated 
hymn to the full-blown rose — 


«« Crown me, and instant, god of wine, 
Strains from my lyre shall reach thy 
shrine.” 


Indeed, the first prize contended for 
by poets was a cask of wine; and the 
Bacchic hymn was called “The Hymn 
of the Cask.” Horace, in fact, pro- 
nounces a water-drinking poet to be 
little worth — even the springs of Cas- 
talia will not avail ; but after his bottle 
of Falernian, he boldly asserts, in his 
ode to Bacchus, in which he wishes to 
soap Cesar, that no daring was then 
too great for his muse. 

Both Homer and Horace must have 
liked wine, and experienced on occa- 
sions its good effects, or they would 
not have been the authors of such 
glowing panegyrics upon it. It is true 
the latter is moral in the midst of his 
gaiety, uniting the wisdom of the phi- 
losopher with the playfulness of the 
poet ; still, and notwithstanding he 
preaches up moderation in desires, as 
the chief source of human happiuess, 
he must have been secretly attached to 
the Epicurean school, in our accepta- 
tion of that term. We may, I think, 
glean this from various passages of his 
several works, and especially from the 
compliment he pays Tibullus on the 
knowledge he displays of the savoir 
vivre (“ artemque fruendi’’) at his own 
house and table. Again, although in 
his ode to Apollo he wishes us to be- 
lieve he did not like it, the one to his 
Cask is an incentive to drinking. In 
another to Telephus, he himself gets 
“as drunk as a lord;” and had a 
pretty good housing match on his 
escape from the tree, as well as at 
his party on Ceesar’s birth-day. Then 
how does he promise to welcome 
Macznas when he came to sup with 
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him? To take a hundred bumpers with 
him for friendship sake! Neither is 
this all. Notwithstanding his telling 
his friend and patron that his wine 
was not such as he onght to drink, 
it is evident he did not “ think small 
beer of it” himself. He notes its age, 
seals the casks with his own hands, 
and taps a fresh one on any very 
memorable occasion. In short, but 
for a bodily infirmity to which he was 
subject, there is little doubt but he 
would have been one of the jolly dogs 
of his own day. At all events, as has 
been elegantly said of him, “he tuned 
his harp to pleasure, and to the easy 
temper of his own soul.” 

How happens it, it may be asked, 
that not a single Grecian has ascended 
Parnassus for so many ages back, and 
that the vocal hills of Arcadia no longer 
resound to the Doric reed? There are, 
we know, several reasons given for this, 
such as a despotic government, altera- 
tion in the language, &c. &c.; but the 
most powerful cause of the literary de- 
generacy of this once justly celebrated 
people is, doubtless, in the substitu- 
tion of the enervating luxuries of coffee, 
tobacco, and opium, for the invigorating 
powers of good wine. It was not so in 
Anacreon’s days. 

Let us now turn to the eminently 
gifted men of our own times —at least, 
of my time; although, perhaps, it would 
be beiter first to look still further back. 
Sir Richard Steele spent half his time 
in a tavern. In fact, he may be said 
to have measured time by the bottle ; 
as on being sent for by his wife, he 
returned for answer that “ he would 
be with her in half a bottle.” The 
like may be said of that great genius, 
Savage ; and Addison was as dull as an 
alderman till he was three parts drunk. 
Neither would he stop at that point. 
It is on record of him that he once 
drank till he vomited in the company 
of Voltaire ; which called forth the 
cutting remark, that the only good 
thing that came out of his mouth, in 
his (Voltaire’s) presence, was the wine 
that had gone into it. It is also re- 
corded of Pitt, but I cannot vouch for 
the truth of it, that two bottles of port 
wine per diem was his usual allowance, 
and that it was to potens Bacchus he 
was indebted for the almost super- 
human labour he went through during 
his short, but actively employed life. 
His friend and colleague, Harry Dundas 
(afterwards Lord Melville),a clever man 
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also in his way, went the pace with him 
over the mahogany ; and the joke about 
the Speaker in his chair, after they had 
dined together, cannot be forgotten. 
Pitt could see no Speaker; but his 
friend, like Horace with the candle, 
saw two. Sheridan, latterly, without 
wine, was a driveller. He sacrificed to 
it talents such as no man I ever heard 
or read of possessed, for no subject 
appeared to be beyond his reach. I 
knew him when I was a boy, and 
thought him then something more than 
human. The learned Porson would 
get drunk in a pothouse—so would 
Robert Burns, the poet; and Byron 
drank brandy and water by bucketsful. 
Fox was a thirsty soul, and drank far 
too much wine for either a politician 
or a play-man; yet, like Nestor over 
the bowl, he was always great. Buta 
contemporary of his, likewise a great 
play-man and a clever fellow, out- 
heroded Herod. He estimated his 
losses in hogsheads of claret ; and it 
was humorously said of John Taylor 
—for such was his name —that, after 
a certain hour of the night, “ he could 
not be removed without a permit, as he 
had more than a dozen of claret on 
board.” Two of the finest actors that 
ever graced the British stage could 
scarcely be kept sober enough to per- 
form their parts: but enough of this. 
Wine taken in excess is the bane of 
talent. Like fire upon incense, it may 
cause rich fumes to escape; but the 
dregs and refuse, when the sacrifice is 
ended, are little worth. By a long 
continuance, indeed, in any vicious 
indulgence, the mind, like the body, 
is reduced to a state of atrophy; and 
knowledge, like food, passes through 
it without adding to its strength. But 
repeated vinous intoxication soonest 
unfits a man for either mental or bodily 
exertion. Equally with the effect of 
violent love, so powerfully set forth 
by the poet Lucretius, it creates an 
indolence and listlessness which damps 
all noble pursuits, as well as a neglect 
of all useful affairs — 


‘« Labitur interea res et vadimouia fiunt ; 
Languent officia, atque egrotat fama 
vacillans.” 


But are there not reasons for drink- 
ing? Yes; and for roasting eggs. 
When nature imposed upon us pains, 
says one, who may have found comfort 
in his bottle, she also provided for our 
pleasures ; and although the passion 
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for it is not born with us, a rational 
use of wine is one of them. Ages 
have ratified the custom, cries another, 
and good excuses for it may be derived 
from classic antiquity. Among the 
ancient Greeks, as well as among the 
ancient Romans, nothing good could 
be done—even the gods could not be 
honoured, much less appeased —with- 
out a good jollification. The more 
gods, the more feasting; and as the 
number increased, so did the guzzling ; 
to which the frugality of antiquity was 
obliged to give way. And is it not 
much the case at the present period in 
Great Britain? Can any thing be done 
by these demi-gods, or rather demi- 
devils, who are going about the country, 
unsettling the minds of the working- 
people, and causing them to waste their 
time on what they know nothing 
about, without eating and drinking, 
and often to great excess? The orgia of 
Bacchus, libidinous as they are known 
to have been, are also not without their 
apologists,— Aristophanes and Euri- 
pides both testifying to the purity of 
intention in the original founders of 
them. No convicted scoundrel, says 
the former, could be admitted to these 
festivals. The latter makes the chorus 
of his Bacche declare, that they neither 
by day nor by night led to any thing 
that was not venerable. Credat Judeus ! 
But when I hear of one of these pro- 
—— dinners in my own country, 

cannot help thinking that all that is 
venerable would be the sacrifice offered 
up at them, if it were not for a resisting 
power elsewhere. But this is only my 
Opinion ; and as partiality to opinions 
very often misleads the understanding, 
I may be wrong. 

There are countries—half civilised 
ones, of course —in which intoxication 
is esteemed the greatest of all human 
aes and our justly famed Lord 

acon, whom I have already quoted, 
thought it only second to love. Much 
of the folly of drunkenness, however, 
in the middle and upper orders of 
society, proceeds from a laudable de- 
sire to exercise in the extreme the rites 
of hospitality. To the “ honest pride 
of hospitality,” as Byron calls it, many 
a man, who hates drinking, has given 
many a slice of his perhaps already 
shaken constitution. And here is 
really something like an excuse. In- 
dependently of the making welcome 
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our friends, and seeing ourselves sur- 
rounded by them under our own roof, 
being one of the first among the ordi- 
nary comforts of life, hospitality has 
ever been considered a primary social 
duty. Homer inculcates it most strong- 
ly in the history of Ulysses ; indeed, 
wherever an opportunity enables bim 
todoso. In fact, he confines it not 
merely to friends, but says strangers 
should be received as gifts from 
heaven — 


—— eos yue Aios tigi amavis 
Sssvoa— 


which, however suitable to the kind- 
ness and simplicity of his times, would 
not by any means do in these. And 
yet a sacred historian has gone a point 
beyond him, in his remarkable notice 
of this virtue in the story of Lot, who 
would rather have sacrificed his own 
daughters to the flagitious demands of 
his fellow-citizens, than give up the 
supposed travellers whom he had in- 
vited to rest under the shadow of his roof. 
But the best definition of real hospitality 
is given by Cicero, who, philosopher 
as he was, admits that there is nothing 
that contributes more effectually to the 
happiness of human life than the inter- 
change ofsociety amongst valued friends 
— distinguishing, as he does, from the 
sensual gratification of the palate, the 
pleasing relaxation of the mind, which 
he says is hest produced by the free- 
dom of social converse, always most 
agreeable at the hour of meals. Neither 
does he appear to be an enemy to a 
cheerful glass; and we must admire 
the definition he gives of what we 
call drinking parties. “The Greeks,” * 
says he, “ call them by a word which 
signifies compotations, whereas we 
more emphatically denominate them 
convivial meetings ; intimating thereby, 
that it is in a communication of this 
nature that life is most truly enjoyed.” 
That Cicero, however, was temperate, 
may be concluded by the fact of his 
having written his celebrated Philippics 
when past his sixtieth year, in which 
his powers of reasoning are more vi- 
gorous, and his language more touching, 
than in any of his former and younger 
orations. In short, he used wine in 
moderation ; and it is then that it an- 
swers the ends of Providence. It then 
exhilarates and strengthens the mind, 
as well as the body, and, like the bloom 
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on the female cheek, beautifies it, and 
shews health. 

There are said to be three modes of 
bearing the ills and misfortunes of life, 
— namely, indifference, philosophy, 
and religion; and many add — the 
bottle. But the effect of wine on grief 
is of a very doubtful nature. It may 
deaden the pang for a while, but it will 
return on the morrow with redoubled 
force, and with the powers of the suf- 
ferer less equal to contend with it. 
Nevertheless, the maxim of Anacreon, 
that “ when Bacchus enters our cares 
sleep,” is in part true; and a temporary 
oblivion of care an@ disappointments 
is generally produced by an agreeable 
party and good cheer. And thus is 
Shakespeare justified in calling wine 
the merry cheerer of the human heart, 
as well as others, who have asserted 
that it not only creates pleasure, but 
mitigates pain. For the latter pur- 
pose, indeed, it was formerly given to 
condemned malefactors, previously to 
their suffering ; and was offered to, 
although rejected by, our Saviour on 
thecross. ‘ Give strong drink to him 
who is ready to perish,” says the sub- 
lime author of the book of Proverbs, 
“and wine unto them that be of heavy 
hearts. Let him drink, and forget his 
poverty, and remember his misery no 
more.” 

Ifa tranquil mind and freedom from 
pain make up the sum of a happy life, 
how great is the value of this cordial 
drop, and how thankful should we be 
for the proffered boon! Likewise, 
how exactly both sacred and profane 
writers agree in the essential qualities 
of the pure juice of the grape, and es- 
pecially in the relief of wretchedness 
and wo. “See the blind beggar dance, 
the cripple sing,” * is no exaggeration 
of its powerful aid in lessening the 
anguish arising from past misfortunes, 
or present ills; but in the following 
translation + of a fragment of Bacchy- 
lides, we see what rays of brightness it 
can throw over our future prospects in 
life :— 

** Thirsty comrade ! would’st thou know 
All the raptures that do flow 

From those sweet compulsive rules 

Of our ancient drinking schools ? 
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First, the precious draught shall raise 
Amorous thoughts in giddy maze, 
Mingling Bacchus’s present treasure 
With the hopes of higher pleasure. 
Next, shall chase through empty air 
All th’ intolerant host of care ; 

Give thee conquest, riches, power ; 
Bid thee scale the guarded tower ; 
Bid thee reign o’er land and sea 
With unquestioned sov’reignty. 

Thou thy palace shall behold, 

Bright with ivory and gold; 

While each ship that ploughs the main, 
Filled with Egypt’s choicest grain, 
Shall unload her ponderous store, 
Thirsty comrade, at thy door.” 


Guided by my own experience, how- 
ever, of the various effects of wine on 
the mind, I cannot go quite the length 
of some of its panegyrists. So far, in- 
deed, from thinking with Ovid that it 
takes even the wrinkles out of the face, 
Iam more inclined to believe that it 
adds to their number, by the excite- 
ment it creates; and although the fes- 
tive pleasures of the table, in addition 
to the society of friends, may cheer the 
heart, and even irradiate gloom, the 
talisman is not there by which the 
cause may be reached, and the pain 
destroyed, beyond the hour. 


** Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 
Though pleasure fires the madd’ning 
soul, 
The heart—the heart is lonely still.” 


No— although I fear I am about to 
speak without experience now—it is 
my opinion, that neither the resources 
of the philosopher, nor the consolations 
of religion, nor conscious worth, unac- 
companied by native fortitude and 
energy of mind, are of much avail 
against real grief. Why they should 
not be, is no business of mine to in- 
quire; nor would it be becoming me 
to question the designs of Providence. 
But this much I may affirm without 
fear of offence,—Human life is pru- 
dently chequered with good and evil; 
and the most likely way to enjoy it, is 
to make the best of the one whilst the 
other is away. 

The powerful influence of wine on 
society may be estimated by the fol- 
lowing expression of Dr. Johnson, in 


* « Tunc veniunt risus, tunc pauper cornua sumit.”--Ovip. 


“Tu spem reducis mentibus anxiis, 
Viresque ; et addis cornua pauperi’—Hor. 


+t By Mr, Merivale, junior. 
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the Rambler :—*“ In the bottle,” says 
he, “ discontent seeks for comfort, 
cowardice for courage, and bashfulness 
for confidence.” Nothing is more true 
than this; although it sometimes hap- 
pens that the first is looked for in vain, 
the second proves false, and the latter 
exceeds its bounds. The union of 
sensual and intellectual enjoyment, 
however, is requisite to complete the 
happiness of * the double animal ”— 
the perfect man; and as all mankind 
are not philosophers, much less ab- 
stract ones, afier-dinner conversation 
would generally be flat without the 
genial influence of good wine. Its 
effect on the temperament of sensibi- 
lity has ever been acknowledged ; and, 
in what may be termed a “ jovial 
party,” the sympathies which connect 
man with man are highly excited, and 
brought into action, and very frequently 
for the best of purposes : but even the 
“cheerful glass” not only heightens 
conversation, and inspires mirth, but 
often brings to light talent which might 
otherwise lie concealed for want of 
confidence to display it. T was never 
a friend to obstreperous jollity, yet I 
would answer for it, could it be proved, 
that Cato in his cups was a pleasanter 
companion than Zeno with his belly 
full of cold water; neither would I 
have given thanks to have been invited 
to the feast of Iccus. In short, I have 
‘ever been of opinion that there is a 
season for every thing—a time of ab- 
stinence, and a time of grateful joy. 

Neither is this increase of bon esprit 
from the effect of drink confined to 
the upper walks of life. How often 
are we made to laugh at the sayings 
and doings of a tipsy fellow we meet 
on our way, who, when quite sober, 
might not appear to possess three 
ideas upon any one subject? Who 
has not experienced the danger of 
joking with, or upbraiding, a drunken 
man? Where can we find a better 
Specimen of the tit-for-tat—-the tu 
quoque system of rebuke, or raillery— 
than that recorded of the meeting be- 
tween the very thin Englishman and 
the very well-drunken Irish labourer ? 
“My good man,” said the former, 
* you appear as though you have drunk 
toomuch.” ‘Faith, then, your honour,” 
replied the latter, “ I believe I have ; 
and your honour looks as though you 
have eat too little.” 

It is true there are some dull minds 
which fancy never taught to soar, and 
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are consequently content with mere 
animal gratification from guzzling wine; 
but there are others on whom the frolic 
spirit of the bow! operates most bene- 
ficially. On the shy man, for example, 
who has been jocosely associated with 
the torpid snail, which is said never to 
open and shew itself until it is wet; 
on the very silent man, such a one as 
Horace calls “ egregit mortalem altique 
silenti ;”’ and also on the very witty 
man, whose wit appears sharpened by 
a bottle of good wine. Indeed, the 
wit of the wittiest man, and the most 
agreeable companion I ever sat down 
with, appeared to rise in brilliancy 
with every glass he drank ; and when, 
to use an expression of his own, he 
felt himself “ vinously inclined,”—that 
is to say, when he had what Cicero 
calls the “‘ furor vinolentus” upon him, 
there were no bounds to his humor- 
ous sallies. 

Upon old men, again, wine is gene- 
rally well bestowed. 


" Give me a bow] of wine ; 

1 have not that alacrity of spirit 

Nor cheer of mind that 1 was wont to 
have,” 


exclaims the bold King Richard ; and, 
for my own part, I confess, I rather 
like to see an old gentleman (mark 
the distinction !) a little “ sprung” by 
wine. Wine is well bestowed on him 
at this period of life; it makes his 
years sit light upon him—so light, in- 
deed, that they scarcely seem to be a 
burden--and his nature, like his liquor, 
appears to be mellowed by time. Old 
age is then divested of its ailments ; it 
no longer resembles the long, darksome 
hospital that Juvenal represents it to 
be: and I once heard a fine old sports- 
man, and a very worthy man, declare, 
after a bottle of good port, that he 
would not exchange the present-—his 
eightieth year-—for the gayest he had 
ever spent. He compared himself—- 
as, indeed, a celebrated Greek poet 
had done before him—to the victorious 
horse, whose course was run ; although 
I doubt whether he could have said 
what the other in his 107th year had 
said,——that he had had as yet no cause 
wherewith to accuse old age. 

On the influence of wine upon wo- 
men a great deal might be said, and 
that “ pro” as well as “con.” It was 
never my lot to be associated with a 
drunken woman ; I would as soon be 
associated with the “ old gentleman” 
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at once; still, I should not like a 
water-drinking wife, fearing there would 
be too much of the icicle in her consti- 
tution to suit my taste. In fact, I con- 
sider a moderate allowance of wine as 
much, if not more, a woman’s due 
than it is a man’s, if she can afford to 
drink it; and, moreover, I doubt not 
but that many an English woman, 
who has dropped into an early grave, 
might have had her life preserved by a 
moderate allowance of good wine. And 
why should it not be so? Physically 
speaking, she has greater drains upon 
her constitution than we of the ruder 
sex have; and, morally speaking, she 
stands equally—oftentimes more— in 
need of the healing balm. 

Luckily, however, for the credit of 
the human race—although Cleopatra 
hunted and drank with Antony—there 
has been, in all ages of the world, a 
sense of shame attached to the vice of 
drunkenness in women, having any 
pretensions to character, as something 
contrary to their more refined nature. 
By the ancient Roman laws it was 
punishable even to death; but, in 

roof of the discredit in which it was 
Feld, we find that even the abandoned 
women who celebrated the Baccha- 
nalia were ashamed to do so, except 
under the disguise of masks. Preju- 
dice, indeed, is so strong in the present 
age against a drunken woman, that 
the very sight of one is abhorrent to 
us ; and we cannot be surprised that 
the Lacedemonians should now and 
then have presented it to their children, 
to create an early aversion to so de- 
grading and unwomanlike a passion — 
a passion said to open the flood-gates 
for all others,—it being, perhaps un- 
charitably, affirmed that the woman 
who drinks will do any thing that she 
is asked todo. This being admitted, 
we cannot but applaud the severe 
strictures we have been accustomed to 
find issue from the public press, aimed 
at certain English females, and those 
in the upper walks of life, notoriously 
given to tippling. 

To the credit of the present age, 
drunkenness in women is not a com- 
mon failing; but when they once yield 
to the insinuating vice, they have, it is 
said, less moderation in the indulgence 
of it than men have. That such was 
the case ages back, and in other coun- 
tries, may be gleaned from a passage 
in the works of a noted comic play- 
writer, contemporary with Plato and 
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Aristophanes, which has been thus ac- 
curately rendered into English :— 


** Remark how wisely ancient art pro- 
vides 

The broad-brimmed cup, with flat ex- 
panded sides ; 

A cup contrived for man’s discreeter use, 

And sober potions of the generous juice. 

But woman’s more ambitious, thirsty soul 

Soon long’d to revel in the plenteous 
bowl ; 

Deep and capacious as the swelling hold 

Of some stout bark, she shaped the hol- 
low mould ; 

Then, turning out a vessel like a tun, 

Simpering, exclaimed — Observe, I drink 
but one.” 


Then, the excuses women make for 
tippling are for the most part highly 
amusing, and were made the subject 
of a string of caricatures some twenty 
years back. And yet that offered by 
the old woman, in one of them, for 
drinking rum, namely, that there was 
“ an oilyness in rum which was pecu- 
liarly suitable to her stomach,” was not 
more in caricaturaé than one I myself 
heard offered by a tippling lady at her 
own table. Knowing her failing, I was 
one ofa party of young dragoon officers, 
who, bent upon mischief, were resolved 
on ascertaining how much wine she 
would drink during dinner—in other 
words, on sowing our hostess up that 
night. We had all taken one round 
with her ladyship, and were progress- 
ing in a second, when she begged to 
decline ; but, on second thoughts, she 
thus corrected herself: “ I beg your 
pardon, Captain ; as there was 
no mustard in the soup (she meant 
pepper), I will take a little more wine 
with you.” We succeeded effectually 
in our mischievous undertaking. 

It will be recollected that the face- 
tious Horace, in his ode to the beauti- 
ful Neobule, laments that young ladies 
are denied partaking of the cheerful 
glass ; and again, in one of his epistles, 
he assures us he always partook ofa 
few bumpers himself, previously to his 
going into the society of ladies—as- 
Signing two reasons for so doing: 
first, he thought it imparted a charm 
to his conversation, emboldening him, 
perhaps, to whisper soft things in their 
ears, which at other times his timidity 
forbade his doing ; and, secondly, he 
considered it improved his personal 
appearance, making him appear much 
younger than he was. A moral, how- 
ever, may be drawn from this. That 
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wine inspires the tongue there cannot 
be a doubt ; but women should receive 
with caution what men say to them 
when under its immediate influence. 
Not only is the sensual creature very 
apt to be at that time uppermost, but 
the stimulus of wine, as was the poet’s 
case, gives courage to men to say 
things which they would not say in 
cooler moments—in addition to the 
fact, that the charms of women are 
then considerably magnified to their 
eyes. Thus, when Horace invites 
Bacchus and Venus to his evening's 
entertainment, he also requests that 
the Graces should be present; and, 
no doubt, it was from a prudent fear 
of consequences, under similar circum- 
stances, that, according to Plutarch, 
the ladies of ancient Greece and Persia 
—unmarried ones, especially — were 
carefully secluded from public society, 
and so strictly watched. But there 
might have been another reason for 
Horace wishing for the presence of the 
Graces at his feast. Men under the 
influence of wine are very apt to quar- 
rel about women, so jealous are they 
then of a rival near their throne. 

That wine exalts admiration, as it 
increases hatred, every man’s expe- 
rience must have abundantly proved 
to him; and the proverb of “ Est 
Venus in vinis” is quite true to the 
letter. The amorous Ovid, indeed, 
calls wine “the milk of Venus;” 
pronouncing it to be to love what 
wind is to flame— 


** Nutritur vento, vento restringitur 
ignis, 
Lenis alit fammam, grandior aura necat.” 


Which lines have been very well pa- 
rodied in a favourite English ballad, 
particularly in the following stanza— 


“ To wine I flew, to ease the pain 
Her beauteous charms created ; 
But wine more firmly bound the chain, 
And Love would not be cheated.” 


The amours of Bacchus, however, 
Osiris as he was, are not numerous; 
from which we are instructed in the 
valuable truth, that excess in wine is 
the bane of love, and utterly destruc- 
tive of connubial felicity. 

There is also another and most pow- 
erful objection to excess in wine in wo- 
men, as regards the propagation of their 
own species. No woman, indulging 
much in strong drinks, ever produced 
healthy children; and the ill effects 
of hard-drinking men have been gener- 
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ally discoverable in their weakly off- 
spring. The issue of Bacchus, even 
by Venus, is said to have been a 
monster. 

To return to the effect of wine on 
the ruder sex. Next to a smoky house 
and a scolding wife, it is the greatest 
trial of the temper to which that of man 
is exposed. In fact, itis atest by which 
it may be proved; and the advice of 
Horace is most excellent—not to choose 
a friend till we have put him to this test. 
Addison is likewise happy in his re- 
mark on this point, “ Wine,” says he, 
** is not to be drunk by all who can 
swallow ;” and truer words were never 
written. It has an extraordinary effect 
upon low and uncultivated minds; as 
was exemplified in late times, when 
war prices and abundance of money 
placed it within the reach of the Eng- 
lish commonalty. Rows and broils, 
with marked insolence towards supe- 
riors, were the concomitant results. 
Neither is the observation of Pliny a 
whit less just. He says truth is vul- 
garly and properly attributed to wine ; 
and I am decidedly of his opinion. 
In fact, our English term, “ disguised 
in liquor,” is improperly used ; inas- 
much as a blackguard when drunk is 
in his nature a blackguard when sober. 
The tongue, says the Bible, is at all 
times an unruly member; but when 
under the influence of wine, it is still 
more apt to run riot. Then, again, 
drunken men are given to “err in 
vision and stumble in judgment,” and 
to put constructions upon words which 
they were not intended to convey. 
When we sacrifice to Bacchus, we 
are not favoured by Mercury; and 
the well-known adage of “ wine in, 
wit out,” is but an abbreviation of the 
equally well proven axiom, that wine 
raises the imagination, but depresses 
the judgment. 

Neither is the highly bred gentle- 
man, if much addicted to intoxication, 
quite safe to be admitted into close 
friendship, inasmuch as he renders 
himself, by the practice, unworthy of 
confidence. Wine so unlocks the ca- 
binet of the heart, that it is easily 
looked into when we are off our 
guard; and it is on this account that 
Seneca reproves Zeno, the Stoic, for en- 
deavouring to vindicate his Wise Man 
from the imputation of drunkenness, 
because he was intrusted with the 
greatest secrets. But I need not re- 
mind the great Otrver YorkKE, who 
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knows every thing, in what contempt 
a man was once held, who, under any 
circumstances, was induced to violate 
the laws of secrecy ; nor of the cutting 
remark of Quintus Curtius, that, al- 
though few men can speak well, it is 
in every one’s power not to speak at 
all. In the ardour of kindness, how- 
ever, produced by the bottle, many a 
secret has been extorted or revealed. 

I now come to speak of, as far as 
society is concerned, one of the worst 
evils arising from intemperance in wine 
—a disposition to quarrel, which it too 
often creates. Since the battle of the 
Centaurs with the Lapithe, however, 
such has been the case; and it has 
more than once been my lot to witness 
a modern Hyleus®* distributing bottles 
and glasses amongst the heads of his 
companions, making a lasting impres- 
sion upon all those in their course. 
Horace, indeed, in his ironical plea- 
santry, makes it what we call “ even 
betting,” that, unless the Graces inter- 
fere, drinking bumpers and quarrelling 
were synonimous terms in his day ; 
and, consequently, when he invites 
Mecenas to his feast, he gives him an 
assurance that good humour shall be 
preserved. This, it must be confessed, 
is a reflection on human nature,—that 
what must have been intended, by its 
cheering influence, to have increased 
the sympathies between man and man, 
should warm the snake, and give vigour 
to the poison, and oftentimes to the 
destruction of unoffending victims. But 
the fact is, that although wine increases 
our sympathies, it brings to light anti- 
pathies, and sometimes opens wounds 
that were supposed to be healed. 

But does not Bellona accompany 
Bacchus, as well as Mars? Undoubt- 
edly she does; and a disposition to 
shed blood, when heated by wine, 
is one of the unhappy results of in- 
dulging in it to excess. This is, in 
fact, typically implied in heathen my- 
thology. The god of wine is not only 
said to have been born in a storm, 
but, by its being feigned that he was 
horned, it was intended to be conveyed 
to us, by such monstrosity, that, when 
men sacrifice too largely to him, they 
are inclined to fight. I hate the prac- 
tice of duelling, necessary evil as it 
may be, in the pell-mell of human 
society. Death by the hand of man 
always leaves a stain; and one of the 
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great advantages attending the present 
comparatively moderate use of wine, 
is the comparatively infrequent re- 
course to the trigger. I could produce 
a long list of awful events—two very 
recent ones—having their origin in 
drunkenness ; but am unwilling to 
enter on so melancholy a subject. 

When we read of Alexander the 
Great killing his best friend and bene- 
factor in his cups, and setting fire to a 
palace and all the illustrious monu- 
ments of the Persian kings, we are al- 
most unwilling to receive the story as 
fact, because we are ata loss to find a 
cause. But I have witnessed many 
instances of temporary insanity pro- 
duced by drink—ay, by even one 
night’s debauch. From one of these self- 
created maniacs—an intimate friend, 
too, and an excellent fellow when sober 
—lI had a very narrow escape for my 
own life. Ile entered my barrack- 
room with a drawn sabre, fresh ground 
—for he had been a few weeks before 
on actual service, and had received a 
sabre wound—when [ hid myself under 
the bed-clothes. His amusement was 
to exhibit his skill in the “ cuts five 
and six,” at my head, which was for- 
tunately protected by thick blankets. 
What he was thinking of, unless it 
were Bedlam, I am unable to divine ; 
but his reiterated exclamation was,— 
** Mind your eyes, Dr. Munro.” I 
also was once horror-struck at hearing 
a well-educated, and by no means an 
immoral, man, cursing his Maker for 
ten minutes in succession, when mad 
with wine ; because, as he said, he had 
not ten thousand a-year to spend, and 
his next neighbour had. Now, al- 
though it may be allowable to exclaim 
with Horace, 


** Quo mihi fortunas, si non conceditur 
uti?” 


we can have no right to upbraid the 
Giver of all good things for not making 
us quite so rich as our neighbours. 
But [ could bring more instances of 
these temporary demoniacs by the 
fumes of wine, were I not in fear of 
outraging decency, as also of shocking 
the feelings of your numerous readers. 
I can, however, give you a harmless 
anecdote or two illustrative of the mad- 
dening effects of wine on easily excited 
temperaments. I knew a surgeon toa 
dragoon regiment, who, although correct 


* Virgil, Geo, 2. 
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and gentlemanlike in his conduct when 
sober, was so quarrelsome and un- 
gentlemanlike in his cups, that one of 
two alternatives was proposed to him 
by his colonel—namely, either to con- 
fine himself to a pint of wine at the 
mess, or at once to quit the regiment. 
Being a very loyal man, he made choice 
of the former, subject to one condition 
—that he might drink ad libitum on the 
anniversary of the birth of his king,— 
which point was conceded to bim, al- 
though he had generally more than 
one apology to make on the morrow. 
But the ludicrous part of his history 
does not end here. Settling, after- 
wards, in a large manufacturing town 
in England, where Radical politics 
prevailed, his anniversary drunken 
bout—for he still adhered to the pint 
on all other days— was invariably 
rewarded by a thrashing. 

I shall now shew that even the li- 
cense of a poet is not exceeded in 
some instances; and that, as I believe 
I have before observed, there is no ro- 
mance which has not its equal in real 
life. We find in Horace, who appears 
to be my bible in these matters, the 
following lines :— 

‘* Sepe tribus lectis videas coenare qua- 
ternos ; 

E quibus unus avet quavis aspergere 
cunctos, 

Preter eum, qui prebet aquam; post 
hune quoque 
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which may be thus nearly literally ren- 
dered into our own tongue :—“A party 
of twelve gentlemen sat down to dinner, 
when the bottle went round at a good 
pace. At length one of them, made 
mad by wine, went to work and abused 
every man at the table except his host, 
and eventually set about him.” Now, 
I witnessed a fac-simile of this scene 
within the last ten years, the principal 
actor in which is, when sober, as gen- 
tlemanlike, and as good a man, as 
ever drew the breath of life. Here, 
then, was a case for the pint decanter, 
—for why should a person subject him- 
self to such a dreadful calamity ? Wine 
is a blessing, but it should not be 
trifled with: it did not spare even the 
author of its being; and, as sop, or 
some other such Wise Man, has ob- 
served, although the first cup is offered 
to thirst, the fourth frequently produces 
madness. It was, however, much such 
a scene as I have now been describing 
that gave birth to the following very 
excellent anecdote, with which I shall 
conclude this paper. The character of 
one of these wine-created maniacs was 
being discussed, when a person pre- 
sent undertook his defence. ‘ I have 
dined,” said he, ** with that gentleman 
several times, and never saw a man 
behave himself better.” “ Perhaps 
so,” said another; * but did you ever 
sup with bim ?” 


SONNET THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN IN MAY. 


BY THE REV. WM. LISLE BOWLES, A.M. 


Tuere are S—U—M—P—H-—S, who make a figure in the world—though, not, 
it must be confessed, a capital one—(and, therefore, in the excess of our benevo- 
lence, we have written them in capitals—dividing them, however, alphabetically, 
to indicate that they are yet learning their letters, or, at best, how to spell) in 
whose nature the element of understanding a joke is not included. Not such is 
our favourite Sonnetteer, the Rev. Witt1am Liste Bowxies,—and this he took 
the earliest opportunity of letting us know ; the results of which noble generosity 
of temper have been seen and admired by a discerning public in our last two 
Numbers. But the effects stop not here: from a reader of Recrna, this poet, 
** indeed, and without guile,” becomes a contributor. As an Epistolary writer, 
we have rendered a specimen of his lively vein, all of the purest ore, scarcely 
excelled by the good humour with which he met the sallies of Byronic pugnacity. 
Haters of the Papacy as we are both in church and state, both on the Parnassian 
hill and in the republican vale of letters, we are glad of this. The Rev. Wm. 
Lisle Bowles was the first who delivered us from the French “ monotony in wire,” 
which Pope adopted and had taught his disciples to imitate, though with charac- 
teristic inconsistency recommended by Byron in uncritical prose, and violated in 
demoniac verse. It was he who first delivered us from the “ pinchbeck age of 
poetry,” as Southey has it in his life of Cowper. By the by, we made a slight 
error in reference to the amount of Sonnets of which Bowles’ fainous brochure was 
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composed. Not six, but fourteen, was the mystic number—if fourteen be a 
mystic number—which we know not, but are quite sure it ought to be. Bowles’ 
Sonnets were fourteen, and a sonnet consists of fourteen lines. What magic lies 
within that limitary multeity! The first eight propose the subject—the next six 
include the moral. One subject—one moral. Not so much Unity, as the 
emphatic One of Plato and Plotinus, characterises its spirit and execution. All is 
One— One is All, within its dedal maze, so short, yet sweet, and not without a 
plan —nor less than mighty—though not relatively to length, and breadth, and 
solidity,-—great, not physically, but in the attributes of pure mentality. And 
what Sonnets are those of Bowles! Glad are we to find that the bibliopole, 
rejoicing in the name of William Pickering, has at last picked them out, for a 
new one, adorning thus with a priceless investiture his dainty finger — that best 
index to a good book. So decked and diamonded, his will, we doubt not, be 
found a fine hand at a publishing account, if joined in matrimony with a fair 
speculation, any day in the week. Bowles’ first sonnet was written upwards of 
fifty years ago (“eheu! fuguces,” exclaims the poet), at Tynemouth, in North- 
umberland ; his last, with which we here present our readers, in his own garden 
at Bremhill. ‘“ Can I refuse,” he demands, “a May-day Sonnet, after, Mr. 
Yorke, your manly and most kind exposition? can I refuse a May-day 
Sonnet, or a Sonnet that might have been written on May-day? I send it, 
therefore, beginning as you directed,—“ Hail, May !” 


SONNET FOR MAY-Day, 1836. 


“ Hail, May!” for now the glens and hedges ring 
With songs of summer-birds: on our gray tower, 
High over head, peeps out a lonely flower ; 

The garden bees amid their labour sing, 

And one bright butterfly, on wavering wing, 
Crosses the children’s meadow-path, who stand 
Gazing, and drop the cowslips from their hand ; 

While, heard more loud—as May-pay welcoming 
The cuckoo joins his merry note! I sigh 

To hear that note again, and sighing say— 
(Thankful for life, not unprepared to die, 

Knowing Wxo counts the years which steal away— 
Whose angels mark the minutes as they fly),— 

“ Hail, May!” oh! hail, once more, delightful May ! 


P.S.—Bowles’s parody on Hobhouse’s doggerel attack was excellent. 


** See all the Dulness of a former age 
Perch on his Pen, or flutter on his Page.” 
Hosnouse on Bowtes. 


Bowes on Hosuovse, in perfect good humour. 


‘* Let all the Pertness of palavering Prose, 
Foam on his Lips, and perch upon his Nose.” 


Hobhouse, though he began the attack, bore malice in his bosom for ten 
years, and set on Byron, to the discomfiture of both. As for Gilchrist, he was 
infamous. Bowles spake of Pope’s physical infirmities — meaning his state of 
health generally. Gulchrist’s own foul imagination attributed what Bowles said 
as an allusion to certain infirmities which never entered his thought. We believe 
that the Sumph (as we began so we would end) never forgave one knock at his 
empty head and perilously stuffed heart, which Bowles inflicted,—i. e., 


** Whose heart contends with his Saturnian head — 
A root of Hemlock, and a lump of Lead.” 
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THE ODES OF HORACE. 


In this world, there is nothing inde- 
structible but the heart of man. Other 
things were made to be unmade again. 
But this “was given him tempered 
so,” that the iron hand of Time might 
knock for generations and leave no 
visible mark. The moral, like the 
physical world, is a revolving world ; 
and doubtless, if we knew, moves for- 
ward with a mathematical necessity as 
strong, and a regularity as beautiful. 
Now, every other part of this great 
circle was intended to share the revo- 
lutions of time ; but for the heart, God 
placed it in the centre of his scheme, 
that so, like the sun, it alone might 
stand fixed amidst an universe of 
change. This was to be the radiating 
focus of every bright achievement ; it- 
self immovable, this was to be the 
grand fulerum of all motion. And so 
it has ever been; for while opinion, 
law, custom, manner, and what has 
been called the “spirit” of an age, 
rising or setting, have passed through 
every sign of the political zodiac, the 
human heart, that was the moving 
principle all along — the human heart, 
with all its passions, good and bad (if 
any are bad), has been the same heart 
from the first. It is the native soil of 
the man, the common mould, wherein 
all his actions root and grow—differing 
in their fruits, but in their kingdom 
and generation identical. A glorious 
soil it is, and a fruitful, which never 
failed—did it, ye poets ?—-to throw up 
some of its precious wild-flowers of 
sentiment, even in the bleakest, rudest 
seasons of the world; and now, in the 
summer of our civilisation, with a pure 
stream of Christian philosophy flowing 
liberally through the garden of life, 
how bright, how beautiful, are its pro- 
ductions! You, gloomy cynic, that 
sit at home, and in the embers of your 
solitary hearth see none but shapes of 
evil, come forth, and purge your bile! 
away with that sneering mouth, reform 
that under-lip, open wider those super- 
cilious eyes, and let the blessed sun of 
humanity, that is now warming the 
world, inform you how gross a cloud 
enveloped your understanding, that 
could not see the fair works that are 
abundant in the light. 

Whether the theologians have a dis- 


tinction hetween the heart and the soul 
I know not; but as I presume there are 
not two “divine particles,” but only 
one, and as the heart is assuredly divine, 
so, I conceive, the one must include 
the other, or be merely another name 
for it. With respect to the intellect 
of man, it is a dry, hard piece, in 
the composition ; by its small show of 
power only serving the more signally 
to mark his subordinate condition, like 
the speciousness of a footman’s livery. 
It is so poor a piece of stuff, when 
considered in relation to the wisdom of 
God, that we cannot suppose it to be 
even the veriest shred from the hem of 
that robe, but rather a different pattern 
altogether —a coarser, lower kind of 
intelligence, of a distinct species —a 
menial bit, to suit our estate. But the 
heart, on the contrary, is an authentic 
spark from heaven ; it is a portion of 
God himself; and the man who feels 
that fervid thing glowing and dilating 
within his breast in his hours of self- 
communion, and silently urging him 
on to generous sentiments, need never 
trouble the laborious intellect for rea- 
sons to prove the immortality of the 
soul, 

Among the earliest offsprings of the 
heart are Music and Poetry, which 
seem to have been born for one an- 
other. Accordingly, they were united 
soon; and Music merging her name, 
the two have formed one flesh, under 
the designation of Lyric Poetry. Lyric 
Poetry, originally, had (as the name 
imports) the accompaniment of the 
lyre, and was entirely devoted to the 
service of religion. But this, which 
was at first the entire character of the 
lyric kind, sunk afterwards into a spe- 
cies, which we call the Hymn, and 
which the grammarians generally dis- 
tinguish by the name of Pean (from 
the usual acclamation of In May, which 
was peculiar to it), while various other 
divisions began to appear; such as 
the ode amatory, or melos; scolium, or 
convivial ode; epinicium, or laudatory 
ode, in celebration of those who con- 
quered at the games (“ Quamobrem 
omnia Pindarica que extant epinicia 
sunt,” says Julius Scaliger—all the 
odes of Pindar that remain are of this 
class*) ; sotadicum, or invective; and 


* The odes of Pindar have, also, with some grammarians, received the name of 
Edn (as being a kind of pictures of events); and from this word we have the dimi- 
nutive idyllion, or idyl, the title given to the poems of Theocritus, 
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others. Through these various devia- 
tions from the original character, Music, 
like an attached wife, faithful even in 
transgression, still attended. To speak 
more plainly, however, the abuse of 
both was so early matter of complaint, 
that almost all the old writers, who 
touch on the subject at all, cry out 
against it as a grievous public evil, 
threatening the moral character of the 
people, and endangering liberty itself. 
If these denunciations were confined 
to that false school of philosophy to 
which all the Roman declaimers be- 
long, I should regard them with con- 
tempt, and hug myself (as I do when- 
ever I read Cicero) in the reflection, 
that it was not my misfortune to live 
in an age when the natural gaiety of 
good feeling, and the graces of refine- 
ment that attend on superior intelli- 
gence, were regarded as so many dere- 
lictions from a certain stiff standard of 
moral propriety which these incorri- 
gible clowns (for so they remained to 
the last) had moulded to themselves 
for worship, like some clumsy clay- 
god, out of the very thickness of their 
understanding. But when I find the 
elegant and spiritual Greeks, with 
Plato himself at their head, preferring 
this complaint, and regretting the ra- 
vages which the “enharmonic genus” 
was making amongst the susceptible 
hearts of their countrymen, I am at no 
loss to conceive that they talk of some- 
thing really exceeding the natural mo- 
desty of music. The animadversions 
of Aristotle touching this point, in that 
admirable book in which he treats of 
the musical art, are of great weight, 
and the facts which you collect from 
them—the picture ofa state of manners 
the very counterpart of our own — the 
drawing-room view he presents you 
with—the follies and impertinences of 
private life—offer the most curious 
matter for reflection. For his stric- 
tures on the fopperies of a fictitious 
taste in music, they possess the greater 
force from the unequivocal proofs he 
gives elsewhere of a real felt enthu- 
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siasm for this divine art.* The charge 
brought against music, or a particular 
species of it, by these writers, was, 
that it unnerved and debauched the 
mind. This was probably true of that 
species which, if it be possible to col- 
lect any definite notion of it in the 
unfortunate obscurity which surrounds 
the subject, seems to have been some 
exceedingly ornate, chromatic kind ; 
but not obnoxious on that account so 
much, I suspect, as on account of the 
ostentation and conceit with which it 
may have been usually found in con- 
nexion: as, with us, Italian music is 
an innocent thing, though the manners 
of our foreign artistes, as they are af- 
fectedly called, are sometimes not a 
little displeasing to an honest mind. 
This, however, may have been so far 
true; but ‘when I hear the same ob- 
jection urged, generally, against music, 
by those who take upon themselves to 
play the Cato in our times, I always 
wave a suspicion that the corruption 
they dread lies nearer their own souls 
than the souls of those they are so so- 
licitous about: as they who run about 
crying “ Plague!” are generally the 
first to fall sick. If I remember, Aris- 
totle allows the “enharmonic genus” 
for old people, and people afilicted 
with pains. But the fact is, that if 
the mind be fashioned aright, young 
or old, sick or hale, matters not — no 
“genus” can do any harm; to the 
soul in health all is innocent: “ not 
that which goeth into the mouth de- 
filethh a man, but that which cometh 
out of the mouth, this defileth a man.” 
I would willingly grant as much as 
this, viz. that the only title that any 
work of art ought to have to our fa- 
vour, is its power ofcontributing to the 
common advantage. But, then, be- 
cause the mind receives its nourish- 
ment, like the body, not from simples 
only, but from every kind of mixed 
diet, possessing in its healthy state the 
same faculty of secretion—the faculty of 
separating the nutritious from the ran- 
cid particles of its food — so there are 


* Observe, reader, that this occurs in a work treating of education ; in which 
music is laid down by the side of arithmetic and grammar, as one of the most neces- 
sary branches of learning, and most important instrument in forming and disciplining 


the mind. 


Oh, how different a philosophy from that which our cold northern genius 


approves! and how different a philosopher was he who wrote thus from the phlegm- 
atic Locke, who, [ venture to say, would never have taken his place where he has, 
if he had not written any thing more wise than that section of his Essay on Education 


in which he mentions music. 


In this, after placing it with fencing and dancing, he 


concludes, that ‘ Of all the accomplishments we may give this the last place.” Head 


of Apollo ! 
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many sorts of composition, in literature 
and art, not less excellent in their kind 
for being mixed with a portion of mat- 
ter nowise conducing to advantage, 
and claiming to be thrown off in the 
digestion. Something to reject, as 
well as to appropriate, is demanded 
by nature. And such must be the in- 
tellectual diet, in which, if you offer 
nothing but extracts and essences, you 
forthwith put out of office a number of 
appointed organs, that were made in 
vain if they are not to be allowed to 
fulfil their task of selecting, analysing, 
and deciding between good and bad. 
Now, do we not all know, that a single 
song of Burns, albeit with many an 
arch allusion in it, is often worth a 
cart-load of sermons for giving the 
heart a push towards charity and good 
feeling! Is it not notorious, that his 
grace the bishop may be-brethren us 
to all eternity, yet never warm us into 
action, nor remove the cobweb from 
the poor-box; while the first stave of 
‘For a’ that and a’ that” throws every 
body into a paroxysm of good nature 
and brotherly love? I know some 
circumspect people are of opinion, 
that virtue ought to be the re: of 
logical deductions and grave aj) cals 
to the reasoning powers. Univ. .!y 
for this, the mass of mankind are 

born wits nor lawyers, and are slow co 
perceive the force of arguments, how- 
ever ingeniously urged; but all have 
got hearts in their waistcoats, and 
striped fustian generally conceals as 
good a one as silk and ruffle. For my 
own part, I think the feelings of man 
are in themselves so beautifully strung 
by the hand of Nature, that they only 
require to be evoked by some spell 
sufficiently powerful to be awakened, 
at any time, into life and harmonious 
action. They lie untouched, depend 
upon it, at the bottom of every breast : 
you have only to heave the line deep 
enough, and it will strike. Care and 
disappointment, sin and shame, may 
crust them over with their misery; but 
there they are—break that ice, and up 


* Sappho. 
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they come: and if that ice will not 
yield to the strokes of eloquence, it 
will melt at the sacred fire of poetry. 
An appeal to the passions, therefore 
—and all lyric poetry is properly of 
this character—is so far from being 
dangerous to the cause of truth and 
justice, that I think there cannot be a 
shorter or surer road to both, so long 
as hypocrisy does not enter into it: the 
only cause it is dangerous to is the 
cause of despotism. This may seem 
questionable, but just let me add one 
remark. Our intellect shuffles so in 
its foundations, that, in the affair of 
reasoning, there is hardly one of the 
most common essential positions which 
may not be contradicted and well dis- 
puted ; but the Aearts of men vibrate 
for ever in unison on all the grand 
questions of right and wrong, good 
and bad, beautiful and deform. 

The Greeks reckoned nine great lyric 
poets, the number of the Muses; whe- 
ther the claims of a tenth suffered for 
the sake of uniformity, we are not told. 
As the names of all these worthies 
happen to come together in the com- 
pass of a Greek epigram, perhaps the 
reader may like to meet with them in 
that way. I therefore subjoin it : 


“*O sacred voice of the Pierian choir, 
Immortal Pindar! O enchanting air 
Of sweet Bacchylides! O rapturous lyre, 
Majestic graces of the Lesbian fair !* 
Muse of Anacreon, the gay, the young! 

Stesichorus, thy full Homeric stream !+ 
Soft elegies by Cea’s poet sung ! t 
Persuasive Ibycus, thy glowing theme ! 
Sword of Alceus, that, with tyrants’ gore 
Gloriously painted, lift’st thy point so 
high ! 
Ye tuneful nightingales that still deplore 
Your Alcman, prince of amorous poesy ! 
Oh, yet impart some breath of heavenly 
fire 
To him who venerates the Grecian lyre.§ 


Lyric poetry, then, as it came to 
extend its original sphere of applica- 
tion, embraced a very wide range of 
subjects ; nevertheless, the character- 
istic style is, more or less, the same in 


+ Quinctilian, in the same way, but more prudently, observes: —“ Ac si tenu- 
isset modum, videtur e2mulari proximus Homerum potuisse: sed redundat,” &c. 


(lib. x. c. i.) 
t Simonides. 


§ This is taken from a little book of translations from the anthology of great taste 
and elegance, attributed, I believe, to Frere, the friend of Canning, a most accom. 
plished scholar and graceful poet, and the real author of those inimitable burlesques 
m the Anti-Jacobin for which Canning always received credit. 
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all. This consists in a sort of swelling 
tide of transport, a wild dancing of the 
spirit over the surface of things, with 
a certain passionate, prophet-like, de- 
livery of the sentiments, as if under 
the influence of an afflatus, such as the 
priestess was supposed to be visited 
with when she had solicited the god. 
This sort of character is grandly ex- 
pressed by Horace in his praise of 
Pindar, whom he compares to some 
boiling impetuous flood — 
«* Immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore :” 
“Rushes immense, with a deep mouth ;” 


or, as it is translated, more pleasingly, 

but less finely, in a collection which is 

before me: 

‘* As the stream of the mountain all-fear- 
fully raves, 

When swoln it descends with its foam. 
crested waves, 

So broken, so wild, rushes Pindar along, 

So pours he resistless the tide of his 
song.” * 


This spirit enters properly into every 
species of lyric poetry, but in different 
proportions; yet it ought never, I 
think, to be altogether remitted. Thus, 
to the amatory strain it will inspire a 
certain additional flush of extrava- 
gance, with a wild reaching after re- 
mote images; to the festive, a delirious 
abandonment, and that sort of lawless 
disorder of the verse (“ beau désordre,” 
as Boileau has it; but which, accord- 
ing to the Frenchman, is “ un effet de 
art !”) which has received the name 
of dithyrambic, and of which the Atys 
of Catullus is so rare a specimen ; to 
the satirical, outrage and imprecation, 
not irony — the fangs rather than the 
venom of satire; and so forth. What 
I mean by this is, that, for example, a 
piece of poetry, simply enumerating 
the charms of Chloe or Daphnis, de- 
precating their cruelty, &c., though 
included in Sapphic measure, would 
not constitute a true “ melos ;”’+ nor a 
mere chanson de table, about “ filling 


* The Odes of Horace, translated into English verse. 
t This word, melos, has many significations 
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again,” and “letting the glass go 
round,” a genuine “ scolium ;” nor a 
psalm of the Rev. Dr. Watts, a proper 
** pean ;” nor a birth-day ode of Mr, 
Southey, a “scolium melos;” neither 
would the keenest bit of satire be a 
legitimate “‘ sotadic,” without that dash 
of turbulence in it, and sweeping de- 
nunciation, which Milton, be sure, 
well understood, and would dreadfully 
have practised; where, in answer to 
an antagonist, who had said that his 
book ought to be burnt, he exclaims: 
“Since my fate extorts from me a 
talent of sport, which I had thought 
to hide in a napkin, he shall be my 
Batrachomuomachia, my Bavius, my 
Calandrino, the common adagy of ig- 
norance and overweening: nay, per- 
haps, as the provocation may be, I 
may be driven to curl up this gliding 
prose into a rough sofadic, that shall 
rime him into such a condition, as, in- 
stead of judging good books to be 
burnt by the executioner, he shall be 
readier to be his own hangman.”— 
Colasterion. 

Every lyrical effusion, then, ought 
to bear, more or less, the stamp ofa 
strong purpose. It may march, or it 
may run, or it may fly, because it can 
put vigour into all these motions, but 
it must never creep; there must be no 
stopping to take breath—the whole 
ground must be got over in one rapid 
stage. Ido not mean, of course, that 
an ode is an indivisible poem, when it 
is notoriously otherwise, but that the 
effect of every individual part ought to 
be received full, and entire, and at one 
sweep of the verse,—as all the best 
odes are witness, in which the strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode, are not so 
much a graduation in ascent, as a 
succession of climaxes. It is certain 
that a great deal of poetry was admitted 
into the lyric class without having any 
of this spirit ; but such appears rather 
a forced addition than a natural acces- 
sion to the family : and it is impossible 
to think the “ jucunditas guedam”’t of 


Oxford, 1824. 
: it expresses, generically, a song or 


ode ; specifically, an amatory song or ode. Julius Scaliger says of those of Anacreon, 
** Anacreon autem non solum dedit hec susan, sed etiam in ipsis mella ;” which is 
meant for a pun, but cannot be considered a good one, except in the belief that the 
two words are not related ; which, in all probability, they are. The derivation from 
t2u, honey, is rendered the more probable from that special application of the word 
which has been noticed above; and therefore Isodorus (lib. ii. c, xix.) has not hesi- 
tated to say, ‘‘ Melos a suavitate et melle dicta.” 
¢ Quintil. 
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Simonides so proper an attribute of the 
species as the fire of Aleeus.t Even 
where the subject is itself naturally 
quiet and secluded, we must have 
some breeze from the hill-top, some 
ripple on the wave, or we seem to lose 
the lyric scene. For the same reason, 
I cannot help thinking that Horace’s 
dialogue with Lydia is not properly 
a lyrical ode ; it is to all intents and 
purposes a pastoral, strictly following 
the rules made and provided for that 
class of composition. But the ode to 
Pyrrha, and that beginning, “ Cum tu 
Lydia,” are lyrical, because the one is 
full of remote fancy, the other breathes 
a wilful intemperate spirit : 


‘* When Lydia praises Damon's charms, 
His rosy neck and waxen arms, 
His air and rolling eye, 
My mind scarce thinks on what it does, 
My sickly colour comes and goes— 
I rage, I burn, I die. 
I lose my former vital grace, 
And tears steal softly down my face, 
Cold feeble sweats begin — 
Cold feeble sweats, that plainly shew 
How fierce the flame, and yet how slow, 
That melts my soul within.” 
Creecn, 


The remainder of the translation is 
done in too commonplace a manner 
to be worthy of transcribing. 

Having premised this of the general 
spirit of lyric poetry, I now proceed 
to consider the odes of Horace more 
particularly. 

The influence which our knowledge 
—or, in the absence of knowledge, our 
idea —of the personal character of a 
poet, has on our reception of his works, 
is not used to be sufficiently consi- 
dered; nor the natural propriety of 
this dependence enough perceived. 
For although, as was before said, the 
abstract moral quality of a work of art 
is not of that vast importance which is 
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often made of it, the animus of the 
author is greatly to be considered. 
This will appear the more, when we 
reflect that the tenor and character of 
an author’s works are not always a 
faithful copy of his mind; and that 
the total amount of his meaning, as 
well as that which is of still more 
consequence, the amount of moral in- 
fluence which his life and writings 
ought to have in the world, are only 
to be collected from investigation by 
parallel. Ovid has noticed this con- 
tradiction between man and _ book, 
where he says, prettily, 


‘* Nec liber indicium est animi, sed 
honesta voluntas, 
Plurima mulcendis auribus apta refert. 
Accius esset atrox; conviva Terentius 
esset ; 
Essent pugnaces, qui fera bella ca- 
nunt.’ 


Nor is the book the index of the mind, 
But just we feel an honest wish—to find 
Some way of pleasing, be it grave or 
witty. 
Accius were else the greatest brute in 
Rome, 
Terence a rake that never dined at home: 
All epic poets—cut-throats and ban- 
ditti ! 


In fact, there is hardly any license in 
writing that can operate prejudicially 
on the mind, where we know the writer 
to have been free from a dishonest in- 
tention ; but neither is there any prose 
or poetry, however full of moral pro- 
priety, from which we can derive the 
slightest edification, when we have 
reason to suspect that the heart of 
the writer gives the lie to his tongue. 
Therefore he began wisely who first 
thought of prefixing a biography to 
his author’s works; and we should 
follow up the example wisely, if, in- 
stead of making such biographies mere 
florid preludes, like the stage-trumpets 


* Horace has an allusion to Simonides (1. ii. ode i. ad finem), which, like many 


of his allusions, borders, I think, on a sneer; though his commentators do not seem 
to suspectit. Having been rather serious for a while, be suddenly rallies himself with 

“* Sed ne relictis, Musa procax, jocis, 

Cee retractes munera nenie,” &c. 

This ‘‘ Cew munera neniz ” signifies the funeral songs of the Cean poet, Simonides, 
which he thus expresses his anxiety not to imitate or restore (an anxiety that may in 
itself be understood in a satirical sense) ; but the word Nenia, which was the name 
of the goddess of funerals, was also a word that had long borne an ill meaning: for 
as these funeral dirges were often exceedingly ridiculous performances, so in the 
course of time any contemptible rigmarole came to be called nenia. See the use of 
this word in Plautus. Horace himself, indeed, speaks elsewhere (ep. i. 1) of 
“‘puerorum nenia ;” which, assuredly, does not mean ‘“‘ solemne edictum,” as the 
Delphin editor will have it, but, rather, ‘‘ the boys’ prattle.” 
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that let you know the king is coming, 
we took care they should serve as use- 
ful expositors of the text. To know 
the humour of the author, at the time 
of writing, would often save a world of 
annotating. 

With respect to Horace, the great 
bent of his genius, I think, was for 
satire ; which I cannot but consider, 
of whomsoever it is to be said, as an 
accrediting of the intellect to the dis- 
paragement of the soul. . For satire, 
indeed, demands acuteness of observa- 
tion, which bespeaks a refined intelli- 
gence ; but true greatness improves 
upon this, by adding extension to 
acuteness, and depth to refinement. 
That close and overstrained investiga- 
tion into the minutie of human action 
narrows, while it sharpens the view, 
and disables the mind from descrying 
those grander shapes of good and evil 
which are in the distance. Satire is a 
powerful magnifier; and it soon makes 
those short-sighted who look through it. 
A satirist is a nian walking with his 
eyes on the ground. A poet is one 
who goes erect, his eye taking in all 
the prospect, and glancing alternately 
“ from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven.” Horace was a satirist; there- 
Perhaps this 
dictum may offend some ; but let them 
well reflect, and I am sure they will 
concur in it. The more one reads 
Horace, the more one becomes sen- 
sible of the absence of any sterling 
genius or originality, and of the exist- 
ence of not a little artifice and imitation. 
I speak of the odes exclusively; though 
even in the satires, where his individual 
strength is so great, his pilferings from 
Ennius and others are notorious, and 
the epistle ad Pisones is a regular rifa- 
cimento of gleanings from many fields. 
But, in the odes, this system of con- 
veyancing, as Pistol would say (“ the 
wise convey it call”), was the more 
continual, because it was the more 
necessary to him. I will not go so 
far as to suppose, with Stephen Weston, 
that if the writings of Alceus and the 
rest had come down to us entire, we 
should find that Horace had hardly an 
ode of his own in all his book (“ vix 
unam parvam oden sibi jure auctori- 
tatis arrogare potuerit’”’); but quite 
enough is on evidence to justify us in 
saying, that, while his merit as an 
adapter and versifier is of the highest 
order, his claims as an original poet 
are secondary. Nor is it enough, in 


fore, he was no poet. 
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contradiction of this, to point to some 
odes that are written in a very elevated, 
and even sublime tone of feeling ; for 
it is to be remarked, that imitation is 
not a thing altogether unblessed in its 
generation, and that there have been 
‘** daughters of that line” hardly less 
fair than the children of a nobler sire. 
But still they belong to imitation ; and 
still, therefore, they are not the offspring 
of natural genius, but only of artificial 
and acquired power. A _ practised 
painter, of no invention and much 
skill, may study the cartoons of Ra- 
phael to such good purpose, as to 
produce, out of his very fulness of 
their details, a very admirable design, 
which you could not positively trace 
as to its parts to that model, although 
it might be perfectly obvious to the 
mind, knowing both, that the work 
thus performed was nothing less than 
the produce of a skilful imitation. 
There are poets of nature, aud poets 
of reading; and it may sometimes 
happen that the foremost of the latter 
will overtake the hindmost of the 
former class. Horace, then, is simply 
A, class B; he is first commoner ofa 
lower house of poets—and, accord- 
ingly, to be received with all honours, 
but the highest. He lived in a servile 
age; and, though he cheated himself 
with an imaginary independence, his 
life was servile—-his tongue was servile. 
Nobly and well is it said by Longinus : 
"Ayturros xaARioroU Kes youpwrarey Abywr 
wears, THY tAsubeoiay iyo, ovdiy ori en 
xoraxss exBaivouty wsyaropusis.—Sect, 44. 
(Never tasting of that most fair and 
genial fountain of all eloquence —I 
speak of liberry—we can become no 
other than splendid sycophants.) 

The word, ode, formerly meant no 
more than song, although with us a 
great distinction exists between the 
two words. According to Scaliger, 
Horace himself gave the title of odes 
to these poems, because they were to 
be sung. Yet, if this is true, is it not 
rather remarkable that the word ode 
never once, as far as I am aware, 
occurs in our poet? At all events, 
it seems to me a great absurdity to 
suppose that these odes of Horace 
were all of them intended to be sung. 
The form and manner of a species of 
composition is often preserved after 
the occasion of them has been aban- 
doned, as in the case of closet dramas ; 
or, indeed, in the case of the lyric pro- 
ductions of our day, which are, for the 
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most part, quite independent of musical 
accompaniment. I believe this is con- 
trary to the received notion; and Sca- 
liger, 1 know, says distinctly, “* Neque 
enim ea sine cantu atque lyré pronun- 
tiabant” (nor did they pronounce them 
without singing and playing on the 
lyre). But beware, reader, how you 
take this, lest you believe that the 
public of Rome were smitten with 
such an uncontrollable mania for vocal 
music, that no one could take up a 
volume of poetry for an odd half hour 
without instantly clearihg his throat, 
and there and then volunteering a 
bravura. Horace himself says, in one 
place, 

“ Scripta pudet recitare, et nugis addere 

pondus.” 


Reciting is a bore—I cannot bear 
To give to trifles such a serious air. 


But this would be carrying the thing 
to a pretty pass, if reading was to be 
altogether turned into a species of 
“ recitativo accompanied,” with varia- 
tions for the lyre “ obligato,” and the 
peace of families to be liable to be 
disturbed at all hours, whether you 
just wanted to refer to a passage in 
a book, or only quoted a couplet in 
conversation. In good earnest, how- 
ever, the commentators are amazingly 
unsatisfactory in their expressions on 
this head ; and the worst is, that, not 
knowing well what to say, they pro- 
nounce an unqualified dictum, founded 
on mere hints, and lay down a prin- 
ciple, when they ought only to state a 
probability. I wish they were all as 
blameless in this respect as Gesner, 
who is content to tell us only what 
is likely —* Probubile facit ipsa ratio 
carminis ;”” and, where sufficient au- 
thority is wanting to establish a fact 
beyond dispute, says he must leave it 
to the judgment of the reader, “ cum 
libri taceant.” I feel convinced, then, 
that the case was simply, that some of 
these odes were intended to be set to 
music, and were set to music; all 
might be adaptable, many adapted ; 
and a great number were let alone, 
and were never yet read in any tone 
of voice that could disturb the repose 
of the worst sleeper. 

Among the former is the carmen 
seculare. This, as it is well known, 
was written expressly at the instance 
of Augustus, on the occasion of cele- 
brating the secular games. From the 
name of secular, it might be supposed 
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that one hundred years was the period 
of return for this festival ; but that 
period was a hundred and ten years, 
as Horace himself attests in these lines : 


‘* Certus undenos decies per annos, 
Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos,” &c, 


May Time renew these strains to Roman 
"ears, 
These games restore ; 
Ten times eleven the number of the years, 
Nor less, nor more. 


(Observe, reader, “ten times eleven,” 
not “a hundred and ten;” the old 
poets never fail to give you a little 
sum in arithmetic to do on these oc- 
casions.) We learn from Suetonius 
(Claud. c. 21), that the proper period 
of this festival was not always ob- 
served, the time being computed from 
different dates, probably to suit the 
convenience of the ruling powers, and 
to serve any political purpose. We 

also gather, from a passage in the same 
author, that it was the custom for the 
town-crier, or beadle, who at least was 
punctual, to give public notice of the 
festival at its due season, whether it 
was really coming or not. ‘ There- 
fore,” says he, ‘the voice of the crier 
was ridiculous, calling people, with 
all solemnity, to games which no one 
had seen, and no one was to see.” 
These games were of several days’ 
continuance, each day‘being parcelled 
out in a succession of ceremonies, and 
the scene being shifted from one part 
of the town to another, from theatre 
to temple, from temple to theatre, &c., 
according as the time was for worship 
or recreation. Among these perform- 
ances was the carmen seculare, which 
seems to have been a kind of oratorio. 
The whole body of singers was divided 
into opposite choirs, male and female, 
the voices pouring down first from one 
side and then from the other, and, 
lastly, both joining in together. This 
division of vocal strength, which, we 
all know, is productive of such amazing 
grandeur in choral music, seems to 
have been a very ancient invention. 
Amongst ourselves it is likewise a 
practice of remote date; and we find 
Lord Bacon, in his chapter on Masques 
and Triumphs, talking thus: “ Several 
quires, placed one over against another, 
and taking the voice by catches, an- 
themwise, give great pleasure.” This 


method of performance at the secular 
games, however, if it be true that it 
was thus, bears so close a resemblance 
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to the modern practice with its alter- 
nate solo and tutti, and what we call 
single and double chorus, that it only 
aggravates our distress at having no 
certain clue to the real nature of the 
ancient music. Can all this singing 
at a solemn festival with organised 
choirs, male and female, have been 
nothing better than a barbarous shout- 
ing in unison, like the multitudinous 
psalm-tune of a country meeting- 
house? or was it a grand proportion- 
ing of many parts, perfect from base 
to capital, as the dimensions of a Co- 
rinthian temple? Oh, fruitless in- 
quiry! Oh, mystery never to be 
disclosed ! 

** Stulte, quid hec frustra votis pueril- 

ibus optas, 
Que non ulla tulit, fertque, feretque 
dies ?” 

This carmen seculare has always been 
admired: it seems chiefly admirable 
for strength and nervous simplicity, 
and the apparent sm with which 
it supports the characteristic features 
of the hymn. The new edition of this 
poem which M. Sanadon struck out, 
seems to have been a most ingenious 
and all but triumphant conjecture. 
This was by bringing together certain 
other odes, which before were scat- 
tered, and incorporating them with 
that portion which the ordinary edi- 
tions presented as the whole hymn, 
beginning with “ Phebe, silvarumque 
potens Diana.” Thus he makes it 
open with the words of the first ode, 
book iii, “ Odi profanum vulgus ;” 
this ordering off of the profane being 
understood to be the usual preliminary 
to the performance of the rites. It is 
superfluous, however, to dwell on the 
particulars of a version which the best 
authorities have considered too ques- 
tionable to be followed. Sanadon 
says he observes various defects on 
the side of metre in this secular hymn, 
which he cannot account for. “ Je ne 
scais pourquoi notre poéte a si souvent 
négligé cette régle,* dans un poéme 
ov il devoit ne se permettre rien de 
tout ce qui est au-dessous de l’excel- 
lent ; peut-étre ne l’a-t-il fait que pour 
s‘accommoder au chant qui demandoit 
de la variété dans les cadences; car 
c’est ce qu’on pourroit dire pour l’ex- 
cuser.”+ M. Sanadon confesses else- 
where that he knows nothing of music, 
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and that he is obliged to resort to 
some friends whenever there is a neces- 
sity to speak of it. I wonder, there- 
fore, it did not occur to his friends, 
that there might be some national an- 
them to which these words were to be 
adapted. The “ variety of cadences” 
of which he speaks, is meant by him to 
relate to the poet’s own numbers, which 
he supposes him purposely to have 
varied, in order to give the musician 
after him the greater scope; as we 
now write odes in different measures, 
with the same view. But this is far 
from being a satisfactory explanation ; 
for if this were all, Horace would 
doubtless have gained elegance, rather 
than lost it, in the selection of such 
numbers: whereas lines like these — 
«« Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui ;” 
*« Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres ;” 


* Jussa pars mutare lares et urbem 7 


are simply inelegant, and contrary to 
good rhythm, as Sanadon shews. He 
seems himself to allow the insufficiency 
of his suggestion, when he says, ‘* Mais 
cette raison ne scauroit avoir lieu dans 
ces autres vers,” &c. I therefore ima- 
gine it to be not improbable that there 
was some national strain, peculiar to 
such occasions, to which it was neces- 
sary to adjust the words of this secular 
hymn—some quaint, old, time-sancti- 
fied strain, with many an odd turn in 
it, not a little puzzling to poets-laureate, 
who wished to accommodate their verses 
to the music, and yet to produce a 
poem that might be read with plea- 
sure. We know how religiously among 
ourselves certain tunes are cherished 
for certain times, and how we should 
resent any attempt to substitute some- 
thing else in their place, much as the 
exchange might be agreeable to scien- 
tific ears. We also know, how seldom 
a copy of verses preserves merit as a 
literary composition, which has had to 
be cut and squared to fit the course of 
a particular piece of music. If this 
notion be correct, it must cause us 
still more to admire the beauty of the 
carmen seculare ; which, notwithstand- 
ing that occasional dv¢uever which has 
been adverted to, is a noble march of 
sounds, well calculated to inspire with 
enthusiasm the chosen bands of youths 
and maidens, as they poured forth their 
voices within the walls of the Aides 
Palatina. 


” 


* That which enjoins the monosyllabic cneurs in the third foot. 
t+ Remarques sur les Jeux Séculaires, p. 211. 
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“ Anp this, then, is history!” was the 
exclamation, if we remember aright, of 
Frederick of Prussia, when endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the precise circum- 
stances of an engagement, and receiv- 
ing, from three or four eye-witnesses, 
just as many different accounts of the 
affair. With much more reason have 
we again and again exclaimed, when 
turning over the pages of this trashy 
book, ** And these are the materials of 
which history is often compounded !” 

It is not the “ liberal” cant and 
twaddle of the book that either dis- 
gusted or surprised us—by the volley 
of puffs which had issued from Suns, 
and Advertisers, and Spectators, for six 
months past, we were well forewarned 
of this ; and we are now so far inured 
to this sort of nonsense, that it passes 
as a matter of course, like the swearing 
in a sea-novel, 

Our astonishment was excited, sim- 
ply and solely, by the strange and un- 
accountable knack of blundering which 
the writer seemed to have acquired. 
The amount of this, in the aggregate, 
seemed really quite marvellous. The 
first time we took up the book, we 


opened it in five or six different places, 
and in each lighted instantly on some 
astounding statement. It was chiefly 
this feature in the work which induced 
us to devote three or four pages to its 
mention. Had it been only ordinarily 
incorrect, it might have descended to 
the trunk-makers in peace ; but there 
being some chance that here and there 
a book-club might give circulation to 
its statements, it seemed almost neces- 
sary to let it be generally known that 
somewhere about one-half of its state- 
ments of fact are contrary to truth. In 
many instances they are doubtless un- 
intentionally so; but in those which 
concern points of age, appearance, 
stature, &c. of public men, the errors 
are so incessant and so strange, as to 
make it almost an inexplicable problem 
how such a series of blunders ever were 
got together. We shall particularize a 
few of these, hastily noted down during 
an hour's glance through the book, both 
as a specimen of the extraordinary in- 
felicity of the author, and as a justifi- 
cation of the title we have affixed to 
the work at the head of this article. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


«In the committee chosen in June last 
to try the validity of Mr. O'Dwyer’s se- 
cond election for Drogheda, it happened 
that the whole thirty-three were decided 
Tories ; consequently, Mr. O’Dwyer had 
a purely Tory committee.”—P. 44. 

“ Not only is the publication of the 
proceedings of the House prohibited by 
implication,—there is an express statute 
to that effect ; and every journal in the 
kingdom is liable to be prosecuted !”— 
P. 49. 

Sir Charles Wetherell—* In person is 
tall and athletic.” —P. 92. 

Mr. Croker—‘ In person is tall and 
well made. He is full six feet in height.” 
—P. 97. 

Mr. Goulburn ‘‘ may be considered a 
handsome man.” ‘‘ He has a fine musical 
voice.” —P. 122. 

Mr. Henry Hunt “ was tall and cor- 
pulent. His face, like his body, was 
fat.”—P. 169. 


As the committee actually sworn con- 
sisted of ten Conservatives and one Whig, 
it is as clear as any thing can be, that the 
names produced by the ballot must have 
been those of twelve Whigs and twenty-one 
Conservatives. 

There is no such “ statute,” and there 
could be no such “ prosecution.” The 
House protects its own proceedings by 
its own by-laws, or standing orders, 
executed by its own officers. 


* Random Recollections of the House of Commons. 


Random Recollections of the House of Lords, 


8vo. Smith and Elder. 1836. 
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Mr. Sadler— Was only in the House 
of Commons during the two short parlia- 
ments preceding the passing of the Re- 
form-bill.” 

“The reputation he possessed was 
rather in the capacity of a banker in 
Leeds,” &c, 

* Night after night, and week after 
week, did the Tories look to the bench 
he occupied, in the hope of his pouring 
out another such torrent of eloquence ; 
but they looked in vain.” 

*“*He could not deliver two conse- 
cutive sentences on the spur of the 
moment.” 

‘* His celebrated maiden speech con- 
sisted of gloomy forebodings of the effects 
which would flow from the passing of the 
Reform-bill.”—P. 103. 

* A vacancy occurring by Mr. Macau- 
lay’s acceptance of an appointment in 
India ””—* he (Mr. Sadler) lost bis elec- 
tion (at Leeds) by a majority of six to 
one.” —P. 104, 

Mr. T. Macaulay's “‘ personal appear- 
ance is prepossessing! His hair is of a 
beautiful jet black. His face is rather 
inclined to the oval form.” —P. 172. 

Mr. Charles Grant, ‘‘ when at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in 1806, published a 


poem. His personal stature is of the 
usual size. He generally rises at sia !”— 
P. 176. 


Mr. Cobbett “‘ could not have been less 
than six feet two!” —P.191. 

Sir John Campbell ‘ in person is of the 
middle size.” —P, 221. 

Sir Henry Parnell “is of the middle 
size.”—P. 233. 

“ Before the passing of the Reform- 
bill, the metropolitan members were only 
siz in number.”—P. 236. 

“« At this moment, there is a majorit 


in the House in favour of the ballot !”— 
P. 239. 


“« Mr. Harvey is considerably above 
the middle size, and of proportional thick- 
ness.” —P. 260. 

«« Mr. Charles Buller, the member for 
Liskeworth.”—P, 276. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde “ had a retaining 
fee, in the case of Small v. Attwood, of 
eight thousand guineas.” —P. 299. 

‘In person he is somewhat above the 
middle size. He is good-looking, and of 
gentlemanly appearance and manners! ! ! 
His age is about forty-five !”—P. 300. 

«« Mr. O’Connell’s style reminds me of 
Tacitus ! ! !”—P. 307. 

Sir A, Agnew—“‘ There is a strong re- 
semblance in his nose to the beak of an 
eagle.”’—P, 340. 

Mr. Buxton 
P. 341. 


“is a Dissenter.”’— 
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He was in the House of Commons for 
three parliaments. 


He never was ‘‘ a banker at Leeds,” or 
at any other place. 


His second speech was delivered about 
ten days after the first; and he made 
several speeches during that session. 


His most successful effort was his re- 
ply to Wilmot Horton, made quite ‘ on 
the spur of the moment.” 

His “‘ celebrated maiden speech” was 
delivered two years before the Reform-bill 
ever saw the light. 


He did not stand for Leeds, but for 
Huddersfield, where he polled 147 votes 
against 234. Sir John Beckett stood for 
Leeds, on that vacancy, and polled 1917 
votes against 1951. 


Mr. Grant was of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 


They were eight :—London, 4; West- 
minster, 2; Southwark, 2. 


A fortnight ago, the House was 
counted out on the ballot question ; 
only twenty-seven members taking in- 
terest enough in the matter to be present. 


“« For “ eight,” read “ four.” 


He bought (?) Griffith Jenkins’s estate 
in 1807 ; being then, as his affidavit states, 
“ carrying on the business ofan attorney.” 
This was twenty-nine years since ! 
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Think of a man’s telling you— who 
represents himself as being well ac- 
quainted with the parties — that Sir H. 
Parnell is ‘ of the middle size ;” and 
that Mr. Sergeant Wilde is “* above the 
middle size!’ Think of one who gives 
you to understand that he has seen the 
people he talks of, and who proceeds 
to talk of Bab Macaulay’s prepossessing 
appearance, and Sergeant Wilde's gen- 
tlemanly manners. Hear him talk of 


Sir Andrew Agnew’s nose like the beak 
of an eagle! and of Whittle Harvey’s 
thickness of person! What can one say 


HOUSE OF 


‘« When the measure to be introduced 
is of great importance, the usual practice 
is to ask leave to bring in the bill.”— 
P. 23. 

The Duke of Cumberland ‘‘ has not the 
remotest pretensions to intellect of any kind, 
or in any of its various modifications.”— 
P. 83. 

The Duke of Newcastle is “ very stout 
and very unwieldy in his physical con- 
formation. His face is full, and inclines 
to the rotund form.”—P. 97. 

The Duke of Buckingham “is regarded 
as the head of a certain party in that 
House, amounting to thirty or forty, 
and numbering among its members the 
Duke of Northumberland,” &c.—P. 102. 

The Marquess Wellesley ‘“ in height is 
of the average size.” —P. 115. 

Lord Eldon “ is tall.”—P. 131. 

Lord Harrowby ‘is slightly above the 
middle size, with an inclination to stout- 
ness.” —P. 154. 

Lord Mansfield ‘ has never but once 
opened his mouth since 1834.”—P. 160. 

Lord Wynford—* His matter and man- 
ner are equally unattractive.” —P. 162. 

Lord Lyndhurst—‘* The result of the 
discovery was an offer, in 1821, to bring 
Lord Lyndhurst, then Mr. John Singleton 
Copley, into parliament, for Ashburton.” 
—P. 166. 

** I do not recollect seeing him in the 
House in the session of 1834, and not 
above two or three times in that of 1835.” 
—P. 178. 

“nee Abinger is ‘ far advanced in 
ife, being i is -eig ar. — 
. — g in his fifty-eighth year 

The Marquess of Westminster “ has en- 
tered his sixtieth year.” —P. 248. 

Lord Grey ‘ rejoices in the long line 
of an illustrious ancestry.” —P. 276. 

The Duke of Richmond, * before the 
passing of the Reform-bill, was a decided 
Tory.” —P. 365. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ‘ has a 
Jine, clear voice, which is melodious and 
sonorous in its tones.” ‘* The weight 
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to all this, but that either the names 
must have been shuffled, and must have 
got attached to the wrong characters, or 
that the man who writes all this stuff 
must have very strange optics. And 
not this only, but he goes out of his 
way to talk of Lord Glenelg’s habit of 
early rising ; having first set the said 
lord down as a man of lower stature 
than Sergeant Wilde! 

But we must pass on to the second 
volume, which is worthy of its fore- 
runner. The following are a few spe- 
cimens of its accurate observation. 


LORDS. 


No leave is ever asked in the House of 
Lords. To bring in a bill is the right of 
every peer. 


Lord Mansfield addressed the House 
nine times in 1834, and ten times in 1835. 


Lord Lyndhurst entered parliament in 
1816 for Yarmouth. He was returned 
for Ashburton in 1819, as Sir J.S. Copley, 
solicitor-general. 


Lord Lyndhurst addressed the House 
Jive times in 1834, and more than forty 
times in 1835. 


His lordship was called to the bar in 
1791, at which time he must, according to 
this chronicler, have been about fourteen. 

The Marquis of Westminster was born 
March 22, 1767. 

Lord Grey is the second peer of his 
name. 

For two years ‘ before the passing of 
the Reform-bill,” the duke was a mem- 
ber of Lord Grey’s cabinet ! 

The archbishop took his M.A. degree 
in 1791. The usual age for taking that 
degree is twenty-five or twenty-six. 
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of eighty-one years presses upon him.” 
** The haughtiness arising from conscious 
superiority of birth.” —Pp. 377-9. 

The Bishop of Exeter ‘‘ is in the meri- 
dian of life, being only about his forty- 
Jifth year.” —P. 383. 

“ He dislikes the evangelical party in 
the church, and is looked on by that 
party with no favourable eye.” —P. 393. 

The Bishop of London * belongs to the 
evangelical party in the church: he is 
looked on as their leader.”—P. 398. 

“He is corpulent, and scarcely reaches 
the middle height.” —P. 395. 

“He generally pits himself against 
Dr. Philpotts.”—P. 399. 

The Bishop of Durham “ is about his 
sixtieth year.”—P. 403. 


It may be remarked, that a large 
proportion of the errors we have pointed 
out concern external points,—a man’s 


age, and stature, and appearance. 


These are trifling points, it is true, but 
they are quite sufficient to convict a 
man of extraordinary carelessness. If, 
in at least one case out of three, he 
blunders as to a matter so easily ascer- 
tainable as a man’s height or deport- 
ment, or the age of a nobleman,—who 
will place any reliance on his more 
general discourse, touching ‘“ liberal 
ideas,” “ philosophical notions,” “ en- 
larged views,” and “ all that sort of 
thing?” The man who assures you 
that Cobbett was six feet two,—that 
Lord Eldon is tal/,— that Sergeant 
Wilde is above the middle-size ; the 
man who pourtrays Lord Glenelg and 
Lord W ellesley as being each ‘* of the 
usual size” —there being at least éwelve 
inches difference in their stature; the 
man who talks of the thickness of Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, and the wnwieldiness 
and rotundity of the Duke of New- 
castle, at least gives proof of this, that 
his account of the most trifling, the 
most easily ascertainable fact is not 
worth a farthing. We may be assured 
that on other and more important 
points he is equally unfaithful, and can 
feel no surprise when we find Lord 
Wellesley figuring among “ the Tory 
marquesses” (p. 115), or the pro- 
gnostic of Lord Carnarvon, that “ thé 
Reform interest has great things to ex- 
pect from his future career !” (p. 297.) 

The truth is, that the whole work 
forms an excellent satire on the phrase 
now so common, of “ the tax upon 
knowledge,” when speaking of the duty 
upon newspapers. Here are two 
volumes concocted by a reporter for 
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Dr. Philpotts took his A.M. degree 
in 1798 ; being then, according to this 
chronicler, about seven years of age. 

Neither the Bishop of Exeter nor the 
Bishop of London belong to the evange- 
lical party—neither of these prelates 
shew any dislike of that party. 


Dr. Maltby took his degree in the year 
1792. 


the daily press. We may suppose 
him one of the élite of the gang, from 
the mere circumstance of his soaring 
to the height of two volumes octavo. 
The subject, too, is one peculiarly be- 
longing to his profession ; it is nothing 
more than to give an account of the 
wend whom he is daily seeing and 
nearing. Here, then, we have concen- 
trated, refined, and sublimated, that 
“ knowledge” which is daily doled out 
to us in the daily press. And what, in 
this improved and corrected form, do 
we find the whole to be, but a mass of 
blunders, only tending to leave the re- 
lying reader in a far worse condition of 
ignorance than it found him ? 

But let us not do injustice to the 
writer before us. We can easily be- 
lieve that, like Tattle in the play, 
“his intentions were good.” We take 
him to be a poor silly young man, 
who, having picked up a knack of 
theme-writing at school, has taken up 
the daily press as an employment, 
and, no doubt, thinks it quite magni- 
ficent to be able to compare O’Connell 
with Tacitus (!) and to detect the “ so- 
phistry ” of Lord Lyndhurst. Still, in 
the following sketches, which we give as 
an act of justice to himself, premising, 
however, that they are the best things 
in the book, we think our readers will 
discern a sort of fairness of purpose, 
and be of opinion, with us, that the 
present is only another of the many 
instances in which a young man of 
tolerable parts, and no very evil dispo- 
sitions, has been perverted to flippancy, 
conceit, and ridiculous pretension, by 
the intoxicating seductions of modern 
liberalism. 

** I now come to speak of by far the 
ablest man on the Tory side of the 
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House — and the ablest man, unquestion- 
ably, with the single exception of Lord 
Brougham, in it. It will be at once per- 
ceived that I point to Lord Lyndhurst. 
As a judge, he is, perhaps, surpassed by 
no one who ever sat on the bench: few, 
indeed, in this respect, have ever equalled 
him. At an early age, he gave ample 
earnest of that distinction to which, in a 
country like this, his talents could not 
fail to raise him. $ ® © 
* * * * 

“The noble lord is distinguished 
above all men I ever knew for his acute- 
ness in detecting the weaknesses or ab- 
surdities of his opponents. If they do 
make a slip, no matter however imper- 
ceptible to others, his lynx-eye is sure to 
detect it at once. Nor is he less happy 
in exposing the fallacies or blunders he 
discovers. He makes them as obvious 
to the minds of others as they are to his 
own. In this respect he stands unri- 
valled. Lord Brougham is as far in- 
ferior to him here as he is superior in 
comprehensiveness of mind, amplitude 
of illustration, and force of language. 

“ Lord Ly ndhurst i is one of the most 
ingenious sophists that ever belonged to 
either house of parliament. The very 
quality of mind which enables him, as by 
a sort of intuition, to detect at the first 
glance the sophistries, however specious, 
of others, makes him a perfect master of 
the plausibilities himself. 1] have known 
him, where, @ priori, you would have 
thought it impossible for the utmost in- 
genuity of the human mind to make out 
even a feasible case, weave together, 
with the greatest manifest ease, as if the 
natural suggestions of his mind, a series 
of such ingenious sophistries, that you 
could not detect even the semblance of a 
flaw in them. Your convictions are as 
strong as ever that your original view of 
the question is the right one, and yet you 
feel your utter incapacity to meet the 
arguments—for such they appear to you 
—by which the noble lord supports the 
opposite side: you are not convinced, 
but you are effectually silenced. The 
ingenuity and ability with which he vin- 
dicated the various alterations he caused 
to be made last session in the Municipal 
Corporation Reform-bill were the ad- 
miration of every noble lord in the 
house. Those on the opposite side of 
the house —and, I believe I may add, 
most of those on his own side also— 
could scarcely credit the evidence of 
their ears when they heard him, by a 
che iin of the most specious sophisms, con- 
tend that the alterations which he ha 
made in the bill were in exact caliehiae 
with the avowed intentions of the framers 
of the measure. They doubtless felt 
that this was a fallacious assumption, 
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and they must also have felt that it was 

supported by fallacies, yet they did not 
—because they were convinced they 
could not, with equal ability —meet and 
expose those fallacies, one by one, in 
the orderin which he had adduced them. 

“It is only, however, when solid ar- 
gument cannot be made available to his 
side of the question that he has recourse 
to sophistry. When fair argument can 
be urged, no man can press it into his 
service with better effect. In such 
cases he is clear, close, and severely 
logical beyond any man I know in either 
house. Every thing he says bears 
strictly on the question at issue, and in 
favour of his view of it, and he omits 
nothing that can be made to tell with 
effect on it. He exhausts the leading 
arguments that can he urged for his 
view of the matter, without employing 
any that are feeble or unnecessary. 

* Lord Lyndhurst’s manner is most 
insinuating. There is usually something 
so seductive in it, that, if you are not 
specially on your guard, you are sure to 
be led astray. No one would ever infer, 
from any thing he says or does, that he 
has in his composition the smallest parti- 
cle of the partisan. You would think 
on all occasions that the particular view 
he takes of a question is solely the re- 
sult of disinterested, unbiassed convic- 
tion. In all he says, and in his manner 
of saying it, there is every appearance of 
sincerity. You would at once set him 
down as a lover of truth for its ownsake, 
I am far from meaning to insinuate that 
he does not love truth for its own sake, 
or that he is not sincere in his political 
opinions. It is but charitable to pre- 
sume he is so on all points of import- 
ance; but, like most other men on both 
sides of the house, he is often obliged to 
view questions with the eye of a parti- 
san, and to have recourse to sophisms 
where legitimate arguments are not 
within his reach. In most other men, 
the partisan and the sophist are too 
transparent to be mistaken; in the case 
of Lord Lyndhurst they are scarcely 
ever so. You are satisfied, as I have 
just said, that in him all is the result of 
honest conviction —that party consider- 
ations have never been allowed to weigh 
one atom in the conclusions to which he 
has come, nor have had any thing to do 
with the course of conduct he pursues. 

‘* Lord Lyndhurst is a nobleman of 
the most perfect coolness and self- 
possession. I never yet knew an in- 
stance in which an opponent disconcerted 
him, or elicited from him any ebullition 
of passion. He is always as cool and 
collected as if he had not a particle of 
feeling or passion in his nature. Even 
on those great and absorbing questions 
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which agitate all other bosoms, he inva- 
riably maintains the utmost calmness 
and composure, His clear and musical 
voice is never raised, though it manifestly 
has ample compass, to any thing like a 
loud, or indignant, or energetic tone ; 
nor did any one ever yet witness in him 
any thing approaching to vehement ges- 
ture. Seldom, indeed, does he use any 
gesture at all, further than a very gentle 
movement of his right arm. He speaks 
in that calm and collected tone which 
vou might expect in one who was ad- 
dressing an audience of ladies, and who 
was afraid of giving utterance to any 
thing which might grate on their ears, or 
in the slightest degree agitate their gen- 
tle bosoms. Not even the most violent 
and furious attacks of his great enemy, 
Lord Lrougham, can betray him into a 
loss of temper. 1 have seen him quite 
cool, and seemingly indifferent, while 
Lord Brougham has been pouring out 
on him his most virulent vituperation ; 
and IT have also seen him rise up and 
ably repel those attacks, without afford- 
ing the slightest indication of an irritated 
temper. 

** It is not to be inferred from this, 
that Lord Lyndhurst is either deficient in 
political feeling or insensible to per- 
sonalities. Noman is more decided in 
his opinions, or more attached to them 
and his party; neither is any one more 
alive to personal attack. His apparent 
coolness on the one hand, and his in- 
difference on the other, are doubtless the 
result of a severe course of self-disci- 
pline, to which he subjected himself in 
early life. A man of his great shrewd- 
ness must have perceived, before his 
appearance on the theatre of public 
affairs, the immense advantages which 
self-possession, and apparent coolness 
and indifference under attack, give to 
one who has to take part in the conflict of 
politics, over an opponent ; and therefore 
the noble lord determined to repress 
every symptom of warmth of political 
feeling or sensitiveness to personal at- 
tack. Last session he furnished some 
wonderful instances of this. ‘he sub- 
stitution of the Peel for the Melbourne 
ministry, at the commencement of the 
session, and the discussions on the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Reform-bill, at a 
later period, gave to the personal attacks 
of Lord Brougham on the noble lord an 
unusual degree of virulence and furious- 
ness. Lord Seana however, to the 
great annoyance Lord Brougham, 
bore them all with tie most imperturb- 
able equanimity. At the same time, he 


took special care to return the blows of 


his deadly enemy with equal effect, 
though with infinitely less apparent 
energy. On the very first night of the 
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communications and explanations re- 
specting the ejection of the Melbourne 
administration, he hit Lord Brougham 
some hard blows, and yet seemingly in 
the coolest manner, in return for a fierce 
attack which the latter nobleman had 
that evening made on him. He pro. 
nounced it to be the flippant attack ofa 
flippant person; and went on, without 
mincing his words. but with the most 
perfect “coolness, to give him blow after 
blow, until, after writhing in his seat 
till he could no longer endure it, he rose 
up and called out, ‘ Order, order!’ There 
was something amusing in this, as tho 
only person who had the right of cor- 
recting any one who trespassed against 
the rules ‘of the house was the noble 
lord himself, who, as Lord Brougham 
couceived, was guilty of such violation. 
This was like appealing from Lord 
Lyndhurst, as the person speaking at 
the time, to Lord Lyndhurst, as the 
lord chancellor. The noble lord, how- 
ever, heeded not the appeal : regardless 
of Lord Brougham’s exclamations, he 
proceeded with the same ease and 
equanimity of manner in the work of re- 
taliation as when his opponent first in- 
terrupted him. 

‘** Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham re- 
gard each other with feelings of the most 
decided dislike. They regard them- 
selves as rivals, not in reputation and 
talent only, but for office. Lord Lynd. 
hurst’s great delight is to watch the 
every gnovement of any importance of 
his opponent, and to annoy him at every 
step. Lord Brougham is more afraid of 
the attacks of Lord Lyndhurst than 
of those of all the three hundred and 
fifty peers on the opposite side of the 
house. The latter hardly ever attacks 
any one but Lord Brougham. 

“« Lord Lyndburst excels, when he 
chooses to indulge in it, in quiet irony. 
Nothing can be more galling to his op- 
ponent than some of his ironical observa- 
tions. In the course of one of the dis- 
cussions on the Municipal Corporation 
Reform-bill, last session, the noble lord 
made one of the happiest hits in this 
way I have ever witnessed. After cas- 
tigating his rival in terms of no ordinary 
severity, he all at once assumed an air 
of special friendliness to him, and begged 
to introduce to his notice some passages 
from a pamphlet by a seemingly very 
respectable sort of personage, called 
Isaac Tomkins. As 1 quote from me- 
mory, I cannot give the particular 
phraseology which the noble lord em- 
ployed on the occasion, but it was 
ironically felicitous in the highest de- 
gree, and elicited bursts of laughter from 
both sides of the house.” 

* * 
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‘** Dr. Philpotts, bishop of Exeter, is 
undoubtedly the most talented man who 
sits on the right rev. bench. His per- 
sonal appearance attracts attention the 
moment he rises to address the house. 
He possesses a tall, finely formed figure, 
which, with his handsome, intellectual 
countenance, is very imposing. There 
is something strikingly characteristic of 
mental acquirements in the expression of 
his countenance. His forehead is lofty, 
finely formed, and full of character ; 
while his dark, intelligent eye fully 
verifies, whatever others may do, the 
celebrated remark of one of the ancients, 
that the eyes are the windows of the 
soul. His dark hair, like the quills of 
the fretful porcupine, stands on end 
on the fore part of his head; not na- 
turally, but is made to do so by the aid 
of a comb—to display, no doubt, to the 
greatest advantage, his finely developed 
forehead. His face rather inclines to 
the oval form, while his features are small 
and regular. His complexion is rather 
dark, but has visibly impressed on it the 
glow of health, He is in the meridian 
of life, being only about his forty-fifth 
year. 

** He rises to address the house with 
an ease and dignity of manner which 
concur with his ~ commanding person to 
produce the effect to which I have al- 
ready alluded, of attracting the stranger's 
attention. 1 might have added, that the 
generality of spectators, on first seeing 
Dr. Philpotts rise for the purpose of 
making a speech, are so taken with his 
personal appearance as to make them 
quite inattentive to the matter of his 
speech. There is a calm collectedness 
in his manner — a mildness and candour 
in his countenance—and a soft, sub- 
dued, yet clear tone in his voice, when 
he commences his speech, which have a 
very winning effect on all who hear him. 
For some time he proceeds in slow and 
measured accents, with as little anima- 
tion or gesture as if he had no power 
whatever over his body. After apolo- 
gising for trespassing on the attention of 
noble lords, and assuring them that, 
while on the one hand he has only been 
induced to obtrude himself on their no- 
tice by an overpowering sense of duty, 
s0 on the other he will trouble them with 
as few observations as possible, he goes 
on to make a few general remarks on the 
question before the house, and to indi- 

cate to their lordsbips the particular 
part of the question to which he intends 
chiefly to apply himself. When he bas 
got fairly into the middle of his subject, 
his voice becomes louder, and his enun- 
ciation a little more rapid ; but still 
there is no appearance of w armth in his 
manner. He continues to the end appa- 
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rently as cold and motionless as he was 
when he commenced. It were wrong, 
however, to infer from the utter absence 
of all gesture in the right reverend pre- 
late that there is no feeling in his 
speeches. He feels strongly on most 
questions of importance which come be- 
fore the house,. though that feeling be 
not expressed by any animation or energy 
of manner. ‘The mere matter of his 
speeches — the decision of their tone — 
the research they display —the great 
care he has manifestly bestowed on their 
preparation, shew that he must have felt 
no ordinary interest in the question be- 
fore it was brought under the notice of 
the house, and that the issue of the de- 
bate is regarded by him with an interest 
of no ordin: iry intensity. 

“The ease and dignity of manner 
which so forcibly strike every person 
present on Dr. Philpotts rising are sus- 
tained throughout. His sentiments and 
arguments flow from his lips with a 
smoothness and facility in the delivery 
which are seldom witnessed on either 
side of the house. Occasionally —but 
even then but very seldom—when quot- 
ing from memory extracts from the 
writings of others, he does stammer 
slightly—never, however, to an extent 
to render his delivery unpleasant. You 
see in his calm and tranquil manner the 
consciousness of superior intellectual re- 
sources; and he always takes care, by, 
the force and ingenuity of his arguments, 
to make his opponents feel that this 
consciousness is notunfounded. I know 
of no member of either house whose ap- 
pearance, when speaking, is more fas- 
cinating than that of the right reverend 
gentleman. No one ever saw him ex. 
hibit the slightest symptoms of irritated 
feeling. His countenance has as placid 
an aspect when speaking as if his eyes 
were sealed up in the deepest and most 
tranquil sleep. It is in admirable keep- 
ing with the singular mildness of the 
tones of his voice. 

‘In his language, he never trans- 
gresses the rules of gentlemanly courtesy. 
He treats his opponents in the most re- 
spectful manner. He seems as if inca- 
pable, under any circumstance, aud 
however great the provocation, of ap- 
plying to any antagonist a single term 
which that antagonist could by possibility 
consider of a personal nature. But he 
generally gives abundant cause of sore- 
ness or mortification to the noble lord to 
whom he replies, by the masterly way in 
which he demolishes his positions. 

‘* Some persons say that the singular 
mildness and urbanity of Dr. Philpotts’ 
manner is affected, not real ; that he as- 
sumes a virtue which he has not. Ifhe 
does adopt the advice of one of Shak- 
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speare’s most popular characters, and 
look like the innocent rose while he is 
the serpent underneath it, he is cer- 
tainly entitled to the credit of doing it 
with inimitable effect. Those who ques- 
tion the sincerity of the seeming good 
nature and mildness of his manner refer, 
in proof of their opinion on the subject, 
to some of his pamphlets on the Catholic 
question, where, they contend, there are 
abundant proofs of asperity and abuse. 
1 do not at this moment recollect the 
style in which these pamphlets were 
W ritten, nor does it come within my 
province to advert to his temper as a 
writer ; I speak of his mildness and 
good temper only as a speaker in the 
House of Lords: and certainly, during 
the several years I have seen him i in his 
place there, I never in a single instance 
heard him utter a word, or saw any 
thing in his manner, which could, for a 
moment, justify me in inferring that his 
mild and courteous manner was only as- 
sumed, not real. 

*“‘ There is not a man in either house 
who is listened to with greater attention 
than Dr. Philpotts. When he rises to 
address their lordships, every eye is 
fixed on him, and every ear is open to 
receive the words which are about to 
fall from his lips; nor, however long he 
may occupy their time, do any of their 
lordships betray any signs of impatience. 
This is the more surprising when one 
considers the marked tameness of his 
manner. Nothing but the impression, 
a priori, that something singularly able 
is about to be addressed to them could, 
in the first place, excite their attention ; 
and nothing but the actual delivery of 
something of superior merit could keep 
up that attention to the end, after it has 
been awakened. 

*¢ T mentioned in the outset that he is 
unquestionably the most talented man on 
the bench of bishops. I might have 
added that, with the exception of Lords 
Brougham and Lyndhurst, he is, per- 
haps, the ablest man on either side of the 
house. His speeches are, I should say, 
more strictly and closely argumentative 
than those of any man in either house. 
Whatever can be urged in favour of bis 
view of the subject is sure to be urged 
by him; and urged, too, in the clearest 
and most forcible manner. He exhausts 
the subject. No one need expect to say 
any thing after him which will have the 
double merit of being new and apposite. 
He shews you that he has examined the 
question in all its bearings, and that he 
has discovered every thing in it which 

can be urged with effect in favour of his 
own view of it. In his more elaborate 
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speeches, he displays to advantage the 
extent of his learning. His arguments 
are not only powerful in themselves, but 
they are expressed with great clearness 
and effect. You never misapprehend 
the train of his reasoning; nor does he 
ever enfeeble his argument by an undue 
amplification. He first places one argu- 
ment before you in the clearest possible 
manner, and in the fewest possible words : 
that done, he takes care to anticipate and 
demolish in a sentence or two any ob- 
jections that may be taken to it; and 
when he has thus made himself invul- 
nerable on one point to any opponent 
who may follow him, he proceeds with 
his remaining arguments in the same 
manner, The result is, that not only 
does he commit himself in his reasonings 
to a less extent than any other peer, but 
his antagonists are aware that his 
speeches afford less room than those of 
any one else on his side of the house for 
an effective reply ; and therefore the 
Liberal peers are more unwilling to enter 
the arena with him than with any other 
peer, temporal or spiritual, on his ‘side of 
the question. ? sa ¥ 


> * 7 * 


* The happiest effort which the right 
rev, prelate has made for some years 
past was made last year, when the house 
was in committee on the New Poor Law 
Bill. On that occasion he brought for- 
ward a motion in opposition to the clause 
which compels the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child, and failing her, her parents, 
if alive, to support that child,-while the 
father, who possibly seduced the girl, 
escapes without punishment in any 
shape whatever. A specimen of purer 
eloquence —a display of more masterly 
argumentation—or a speech breathing 
from beginning to end a loftier order of 
humanity, has seldom been delivered 
within the walls of either house of the 
legislature. It occupied about three 
hours i in the delivery, during which time 
the noble lords on both sides the house 
listened to the right rev. prelate with an 
attention as unbroken and undiminished 
as it was intense. And seldom has a 
speech, either in the House of Lords, or 
in that of the Commons, been the means 
of proselytising so many of the audience 
to the views of the speaker. It is well 
known that many noble lords went down 
to the house that evening with the full 
inte ntion of voting against Dr. Phil- 
potts’ amendment, who were not only 
convinced by the arguments and elo- 
quence of the right rev. prelate, but 
evinced the sincerity of that conviction 
by voting with him.” 
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OUR PRESENT POSITION. 


WE are not going to pester our readers with any nonsense about “the crisis,” or 
“ the collision,” or any of the other customary bugbears in which the placarding 
Sunday newspapers delight. No man need shut up these pages lest his dreams 
should be disturbed by coming insurrections, or convulsions, or even “ organic 
changes.” Though some of the ministerial scribblers seem to imagine that they 
can frighten a few nervous members of the aristocracy, by keeping up a constant 
alarm of this kind, we doubt if, even among their own miserable readers, there 
can be found a dozen men so absurd as to imagine that all the awful things thus 
prognosticated are really impending over us. 

Our present purpose is merely to record, as faithful chroniclers, the remark- 
able revolution in the public mind, which has taken place within the last few 
months. In January last, the people, exulting in the effect of their own efforts 
out of doors, looked with warm expectation to the meeting of parliament, ex- 
pecting to see the O’Connell phalanx broken and overthrown, even in the House 
of Commons itself; before May had passed, they had ceased to feel either hope 
or interest in the proceedings of that assembly, and had turned all their attention 
to the House of Lords. The cause of this change was simply this: —the one 
body had fallen exceedingly short of their expectations, the other had fully 
realised them. 

The Conservative party in the nation is thoroughly in earnest. The men 
who are now sacrificing their time and contributing their money, in all parts of 
the island, to form and organise Conservative and Registration Societies, oe no 
notion that the contest which is carrying on is a matter of slight importance, or 
that its bearing is confined to any thing so immaterial as the mere maintenance of 
one set of individuals in office, or the expulsion of another from it. When they 
avow that they are contending for the Altar and the Throne, they mean most 
fully and sincerely all that they say ; and they mean, also, that, in their appre- 
hension, the preservation of the Altar and the Throne is a matter in which they 
have a real and a deep concern. The best and most decided among them are not 
using words without meaning, when they avow that they are prepared to venture 
their lives and fortunes in support of the principles which they believe to be true. 

Filled with this earnest feeling on the subject, and taking for granted that 
those who professed to advocate Conservative principles in the House of Com- 
mons, and, still more, those who undertook to lead the Conservative phalanx, 
were as sincerely intent as themselves, the Conservatives among the people could 
not but be struck with equal astonishment and disgust at perceiving, in that very 
house which they knew to be, as nearly as possible, equally divided, majorities 
of forty, fifty, and even sixty votes, in favour of the O’Connell cabinet. They 
began, at first, to scrutinise the lists, and to ponder vengeance on the truant 
members, individually and collectively. But a repetition of the same defeats 
soon taught them to consider it, not as the remissness of a few, but as the care- 
lessness and want of interest of a whole party ; and that slackness and listlessness 
proceeding, in a great measure, from the tone taken by the leaders of that party. 

The people expected, in January last, that Sir Robert Peel, having a clear 
equality in numbers in the House of Commons, and a vast superiority in point of 
talent, would very speedily possess himself of the reins of government. The 
people expected this, and they ardently desired it. Sir Robert himself, we are 
inclined to think, neither expected nor desired it. His feeling and views on the 
subject have pervaded the whole party: a tacit submission to the Whigs has 
been the result; and in that house, which only elected Abercromby by a majority 
of ten, and in which the Whigs have since lost nearly ¢wenty votes, they now 
possess a standing majority of forty or fifty, no one can tell why. 

Sir Robert Peel, we know, is possessed of a princely revenue, and has al- 
ready secured whatever rank he may desire, whenever he shall choose to claim 
it. Personally, therefore, he has nothing to gain. [lis position is wholly dif- 
ferent from Pitt's, in 1784, who was then a younger son, destitute of fortune, and 
naturally eager for an opportunity of distinguishing himself. It is equally dif- 
ferent from that of Lord John Russell, another younger son, to whom office is 
every thing, and exclusion from it all but annihilation. Had Sir Robert Peel, 
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in March 1835, been similarly situated to Pitt, in 1784, or to Lord John Russell, 
at that moment, he would have retained his post with a firm and desperate grasp 
—he would have encountered the foe, with a determination never to yield—and 
he would be now the prime-minister of England. But being in altogether dif- 
ferent circumstances—having nothing to gain, and much to lose—the preference 
of the Conservative leader appears to have been to choose the most prudent and 
moderate course, and ¢o run as little risk as possible. 

Now, nothing can be imagined more decidedly calculated to depress the 
spirits of his followers, and to relax their exertions, than this cautious line of 
conduct. And just as inevitably does it encourage the foe. They fully under- 
stand and appreciate their opponent ; they openly calculate on his prudence and 
caution, and avow their expectation of being able to influence his conduct by the 
loudness of their tone and the fierceness of their attack. It is little more than a 
week since Shiel himself, in an agitating speech at Dublin, argued thus: 


“* Sir Robert Peel is rich: he can have no interest in, no desire for, a popular 
convulsion. Let us repeat, therefore, the same agitation which carried the Emanci- 
pation-bill — let us act on his fears as we then acted, and he will again give way.” 


The effect of this mutual feeling on the part of both friends and foes has 
been, within a very few months, such as almost to remove Sir Robert Peel from 
his position at the head of the Conservative party. A twelvemonth since, the 
middle classes would have followed him into almost any danger; and they 
actually looked to him to lead them through a scene of some degree of peril. 
They now begin to consider him merely in the light of an excellent advocate, 
who may be of some use to them, if he can be induced to take a brief and make 
a speech or two, but who is not to be expected to act as if he were in earnest in 
the matter—as if he were disposed to run some risk in defence of his principles. 

Another cause for coolness is found in the anti-Conservative ground taken by 
the Conservative leader on several questions. He has spoken and voted against 
the landed interests, the great reliance of the Conservative party ; and when the 
factory-question was brought forward he voted, against ail his own friends, and 
with Poulett Thomson and Spring Rice, for making children of eleven years of 
age perform, in an over-heated factory, a daily round of five-and-twenty miles ! 

These votes, together with his absence from the great Conservative festival of 
the city of London, have certainly cooled, in a marvellous degree, the feelings of 
the middle classes towards him whom, a few short months back, seemed to them 
“the foremost man of all this world.”” Meantime, the House of Lords has em- 
braced the opportunity of making an exhibition, both of strength and of reso- 
lution, which has exceeded the warmest expectations of their friends out of doors. 
The majority by which they have declared their firmness is so great, as to set at 
naught all attempts to break it down, or to overwhelm it by a creation. And 
the complete and masterly style in which they have dealt with the business 
which has come before them, delights and satisfies every well-disposed beholder. 

But their undaunted resolution is the main feature which attracts observation. 
Were they to concede, in general, perhaps half of what is demanded, the 
O'Connell faction would probably, with some snarling, agree to this retarded -—- 
but only retarded — pace of revolution. 

But the course adopted during the present session is far more decided, and 
therefore, in reality, more safe. Their lordships appear thoroughly to under- 
stand, both that the actuating spirit of the present ministry is the will of 
O'Connell, and that nothing less than the prostration of the monarchy, and the 
utter destruction of the church, will satisfy that will. In this very correct view 
of the matter, they have determined no longer to be content with palliatives, but 
to go thoroughly to the root of every question, and to make each leading measure 
proposed to them by the O'Connell faction not only less harmful, but, if possible, 
entirely harm/ess. 

In thus opposing themselves directly in front of the onset of the Destructives, 
the Peers have acted with a courage which is natural to them. We do not mean 
that they have thereby incurred any very imminent danger, but a certain unknown 
degree of risk is clearly connected with so straightforward a line of conduct. In 
openly declaring war with the Radical faction, they naturally precipitate a 
similar declaration of war against themselves. That party, never friendly to the 
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Upper House, is now naturally incited to declare open and unappeasable hos- 
tility. If Radicalism is candidly warned, on the one hand, that her designs are 
understood, and shall be constantly frustrated, the Peers are told, with equal 
distinctness, that if it is in the power of the Destructives to exterminate their 
very name, that extermination shall soon take place. The two parties are thus 
fairly committed, and our most fervent hope is, that the breach may daily become 
wider, and the animosity still more deep-rooted. 

This decided line of action is what the Conservatives out of doors desire; and 
it is fully appreciated by them. At the present instant their attention is fixed 
on the House of Lords, with the deepest interest and the liveliest hopes. Their 
sentiment is, that too much ground has already been yielded to those who use 
every concession for a destructive end; and that the only safe course is, not to 
refuse desirable reforms — not to uphold abuses — but sedulously to watch, and 
perseveringly to counteract, every attempt of the Destructives to attain an increase 
of political power. 

Another point which gratifies the people is the Protestant spirit which is still 
visible in the Upper House. They had been disappointed by Sir Robert Peel's 
continuance of the government plan of education in Ireland —a plan which gave 
about 20,000/. a-year to the Popish priests, in order to enable them to train up 
the peasantry in Romanism, and, of course, in disaffection. Doubly were they 
grieved by his uncalled-for declaration, that, had he again to decide that ques- 
tion, he would again propose the Emancipation-bill. In contrast with these 
annoying instances of perseverance in wrong-doing, are they delighted to find the 
House of Lords openly and frankly avowing their detestation of O'Connell, and 
their distrust and aversion to that religious system which has bred this and a 
hundred other pests of human society. 

The Conservative heart of Britain is essentially Protestant; or, rather, we 
should say, Protestantism is at the heart of all real Conservatism. It is mainly 
and chiefly as the religious interests of the community are affected, that the people 
take any interest in the contests between Whig and Tory. The results of the 
dissatisfaction felt at the low and unworthy tone adopted by their leaders in the 
House of Commons, are now shewing themselves in a voluntary association 
without. 

Above two thousand persons assembled at Exeter Hall on the 11th of May, 
and formed “Tue Prorestant AssoctaTron ;” a body which, we trust and 
believe, is fated to exercise no light influence over the prospects of the country. 
The views and plans of its originators are, in some measure, developed in the 
Petition then adopted, and which will be presented to both houses of parliament 
in a few days from this time: 



























































“* To the Hon. the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled — 


‘‘ The petition of the undersigned Protestants of London and its vicinity, agreed 
upon at a meeting held in Exeter Hall, on the 11th of May, 1836, 


“‘ Humbly sheweth,—That your petitioners have observed of late years, with 
regret and apprehension, various indications, in the conduct of the legislature, of a 
departure from those Protestant principles which have for centuries formed a leading 
feature in the British constitution, and which principles, while they are still pro- 
fessedly adhered to on the one hand, are practically deserted on the other. And your 
petitioners cannot doubt that if your honourable House will but condescend to take 
these matters into your serious consideration, you will perceive the necessity of 
adopting some settled and consistent course of action, and of abandoning the attempt, 
which it is impossible should ever be successful, of governing a country, at oue and 
the same time, on two opposing and naturally irreconcilable principles. 

* In exemplification of this remark, your petitioners beg leave to observe, that on 
reading the act passed in the ninth year of King George the Fourth, for the relief of 
Protestant Dissenters, they find it thereby enacted, that every person who shall 
accept any corporate office, shall take an oath ‘‘ never to exercise any power, 
influence, or authority, he may possess by virtue of that office, to injure or weaken 
the Protestant Church, as it is by law esta'lished.” They also find in the act passed 
in the following year, for ‘‘ the relief of his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects,” 
a similar enactment, that every Roman Catholic member of either House of Parlia- 
ment shall subscribe an oath, ‘‘ never to exercise any privilege to which he is or may 
become entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion, or Protestant government, 
in the United Kingdom.” In like manner, in the Corporation Act, passed in the very 
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last session, they find a re-enactment of the oath of 1828, which has been already 
quoted ; while, at the coronation of his present majesty, a solemn engagement was 
publicly entered into by the king, in the face of the whole nation, ‘ to maintain 
the Protestant reformed religion, as established by law.’ From these, therefore, as well 
as from various other instances which it is needless to recapitulate, your petitioners 
are led to the conclusion, that it is the declared determination of the legislature that 
the government of the country shull still be Protestant; and that the maintenance of 
the Protestant religion, as by law established, is still an object of your unceasing 
solicitude. 

** Your petitioners would next observe, that, not imagining that in these repeated 
declarations of an earnest desire for the preservation of the Protestant religion and 
the Protestant Church, your honourable House could have used words without any 
definite meaning, or have enacted a series of solemn oaths and obligations without 
any concern as to their intent or purport,—they have endeavoured to ascertain the 
exact nature of that Protestant religion which is thus repeatedly declared to have 
been established by law, and for the maintenance of which so much apparent anxiety 
is manifested. And with reference to the Church of England, your petitioners find 
that inasmuch as by the Act of Uniformity, of the 13th and 14th of King Charles 
the Second, the Thirty-nine Articles of that Church are made part of the statute law 
of the realm, and are ordered to be subscribed, without any exception whatever, by 
every minister of that Church, and by every teacher in our chief national seminaries, 
there can remain no doubt that the national protest against the Church of Rome, 
which is thus recorded and perpetuated, is most full and complete. For in these 
standard formularies the Romish Church is declared ‘ to have erred in matters of 
faith ;’ the Bishop of Rome is adjudged ‘ to have no jurisdiction within this realm ;’ 
transubstantiation is held to be ‘ repugnant to the plain words of Scripture ;’ and the 
mass to be ‘ a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceit ;’ while each of the other 
distinguishing doctrines of that Church are in like manner condemned. And there 
can be no question that a legislature, which deliberately adopts and adheres to these 
declarations, does thereby most plainly avow its policy to be essentially and funda- 
mentally Protestant. 

‘* In like manner, in the Confession of Faith of the Church of Scotland, which 
authoritative standard is equally established by the Act of Union, it is emphatically 
declared that ‘ the Pope of Rome is that antichrist—that ‘man of sin and son of 
perdition’ that exalteth himself in the Church of Christ ;’ and it is adjudged that 
* the Popish sacrifice of the mass, as they call it, is most abominably injurious to 
Christ’s one only sacrifice ;) to which are added many other decided testimonies 
against the corruptions of Romanism. in both countries, therefore, it is sufficiently 
clear that it is by no vain or idle pretence that the name of Protestant is given to that 
religion which is established by law ; and to which your honourable House, as well as 
the other branches of the legislature, has so repeatedly aud so recently declared its 
firm and continued adherence. 

** Yet while, in this distinct and emphatic manner, and in a succession of in- 
stances, reaching even up to the present moment, your honourable House has thus 
adopted and reiterated a solemn protest against the corruptions of the Romish Church, 
it has at the same time happened —your petitioners would fain hope inadvertently — 
that of late years, on divers occasions, your honourable House has been induced to 
lend the aid of pecuniary grants from the national revenues, to the propagation of 
those very errors and corruptions against which that protest is levelled. In the 
College of Maynooth, the Romish priests are instructed in, and qualified to teach 
the ignorant peasantry of Ireland, those same ‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits,’ against which every minister of either of the Established Churches 1s en- 
joined by his ordination vows to wage a perpetual warfare. Yet to this seminary of 
error and false religion has your honourable House, for some years past, awarded an 
annual grant of pecuniary aid ; while similar assistance bas been given, or is now 
contemplated, to certain missions of the Romish Church directed to some of the 
British colonies. And, above all, your petitioners would advert to the system of 
education lately established by the government in Ireland ; a system which, however 
honestly it might have been in the first instance projected, with the design of favour- 
ing no religious creed or opinions whatever, is now clearly seen to be most exten- 
sively favourable to the objects of the Romish priesthood. 

“In thus directing the attention of your honourable House to your repeated 
expressions of anxiety for the maintenance of Protestantism on the one hand, and to 
those various overt acts in favour of Romanism on the other, which have now, for 
some few years past, proceeded side by side, in most strange and unnatural conjunction, 
your petitioners would wish to solicit the attention of your honourable House to the 
question — since a course so contradictory cannot much longer be persisted in— 
whether Protestantism shall or shall not continue to be the established religion of 
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the nation, The course latterly pursued is chiefly dangerous, because it is neither 
intelligible, nor consistent, nor sincere. ‘To profess an abhorrence of the doctrines 
of Rome, and yet to contribute to their ee. is a course of conduct which is 
as much at variance with the simplicity of truth, as it is irreconcilable with the 
obligations of a Protestant legislature. Your petitioners would therefore earnestly 
plead for a serious and deliberate consideration of the whole question, before the 
national faith shall have been silently, but irrevocably conceded, amidst vain pro- 
fessions of friendship, and unmeaning declarations of unchangeable attachment, 

‘** Yet your petitioners cannot thus bring before your honourable House the pro- 
priety and expediency of a speedy and deliberate decision of this great question, 
without adding the expression of their fervent hope, that under the guidance of 
Divine Providence, that decision may be in accordance with revealed and immutable 
truth, in submission to which the most vital interests, both of the state at large and 
of every individual in it, are alike concerned. Not to dwell upon that part of the 
question which is of individual application, your petitioners cannot suppose that 
your honourable House, acting as legislators, can be either ignorant or unmindful of 
the intimate connexion which must ever subsist between a Scriptural faith aud a just 
standard of morals, and between correct morals generally diffused and the true and 
permanent prosperity of a nation. Your honourable House can scarcely overlook 
the fact, that since the Protestant religion wus secured and established in this coun- 
try, the rise of England in wealth and power, and still more in at pine pm liberty, 
general prosperity, and individual happiness, has been continued and unexampled. 
While, on the other hand, looking to those nations of Europe which suppressed the 
spirit of reformation within their territories, at the same period in which it was 
cherished in England, nothing can be more total or more deplorable than the contrast 
which they at this moment present. Thus, on taking a review of the existing state 
of Europe, it is remarkably and strikingly apparent, that wherever the Protestant 
faith prevails, peace and tranquillity, liberty and public order, are permanently esta- 
blished ; while in those nations which have clung to the corruptions of Popery, 
infidelity and snperstition, immorality and insubordination, have corroded the very 
bonds and cement of society, and have deprived alike the people of happiness and 
their governments of security. 

** Your petitioners might still more urgently enforce this view of the subject by 
a reference to the case of our own beloved country, in which it is too obvious to 
escape remark, that the only portions of his majesty’s dominions which present 
scenes of discord and disorganisation, are precisely those districts in which the 
unsocial and corroding principles of Romanism have obtained an undesirable degree 
of influence. But your petitioners will not now trouble your honourable House with 
details which must be sufficiently well known. They will conclude by again press- 
ing upon the attention of your honourable House the urgent necessity of speedily 
taking into your most serious consideration the most important of all national ques- 
tions,—that of, whether the state shall remain Protestant, or shall. withdraw its 
Protest ; and by expressing their earnest hope and trust that, under the Divine 
blessing, you may be led to renew and confirm your adherence to that reformed and 
Scriptural faith, to which the nation is already pledged, and which, as it is founded 
on immutable and eternal truth, must ever remain the only sure basis of national 
prosperity. 

** Meanwhile, and until such inquiry and deliberation shall have been fully gone 
into, your petitioners would humbly submit that no further grants be made in fur- 
therance of the propagation of that Romish religion, against which it is the main 
and characteristic feature of the British constitution, and of the Established Churches 
of this land, to maintain a perpetual and unvarying protest. 

‘*« And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

We have given this document at length, in order to shew the present tone and 
temper which animate the bulk of the middle orders. There is no violence in 
it, no irritation, or exasperated feeling; but there is a firm determination, 
grounded upon the most accurately reasoned statement of facts. Expediency, 
too, that dry-rot of modern statesmen, is never once so much as thought of. The 
broad and simple facts, that Popery is anti-social,—that all history proves its 
prevalence in any country to be a national calamity,—and that our own consti- 
tution, in particular, strongly and decidedly anathematises it,—these are relied 
upon ; and well do they support the prayer of the petition. 

We have not room at this moment to add more than that this demonstration 
will be, we believe, only the first of a vast number; and our firm belief that it is 

upon ¢his ground, and upon no other, that any Conservative administration must 
rest, if it is to maintain its position better than did the last. 
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JUNE.— WATERLOO SONNETS. 


“ Arma virumque,” &c.— A Neip. 


A PLEASANT sound —a sound of jocund tune — 
Rings through the sky. The air is warm (at least, 
It would be so, were not the wind due east, 
And likely to remain so through the moon), 
And all announces the glad month of June. 
Skyward upgazing, we behold the stars 
Of Jupiter, and her beloved of Mars 
— Venus, I mean — shining in night’s full noon. 
But downward looking, on sublunar sphere, 
Another star beams on us: ‘tis the star 
Of Fraser's Magazine, that from afar, 
With most conspicuous glory, doth appear, 
Decking with brilliancy a sky of hue 
As bright as that of dames whose hose is blue, 


If. 


To them this volume do we dedicate ; 

With fair exemplars of our scribing fair 

It opened — cheerful crew of ladies rare, 
Chatting o’er coffee-cups in ceaseless prate : 
What better could we find to decorate 

The page initial? and how better close 

Its final leaf? Sweet ladies (but, God knows! 
Our homage now is somewhat rather late), 
On bended knee, if our stiff knees would bend, 

We tender you this Junian tome, as you, 

In former days, some twenty years ago, 
Did in this very month your offerings lend 

To raise a monument, near Rotten Row, 


To him who won the fight at Waterloo. 
M. O'D. 


York Hotel, Covent Garden, 7 o'clock, Friday. 
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